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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I  NEED  not  encumber  this  volume  with  a 
preface:  the  ensuing  advertisement  to  the 
first  Essay,  and  the  introductory  sections  of 
the  second  and  third,  will  explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  has  been 
written,  and  the  parts  brought  together ; 
while  the  pretensions  on  which  the  title  for 
the  whole  volume  has  been  assumed,  will  be 
found  briefly  stated  in  the  concluding  section 
of  the  Appendix. — Might  I  advise,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  third  Essay,  or  Appen- 
dix, which  sums  up,  corrects,  and  explains 
the  others,  should  be  cursorily  examined, 
before  reading  the  whole  Volume. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THK 


OUTLINE    OF    SEMATOLOGY, 

WHEN  PUBLISHED  IN  183K 


I  PUT  not  my  name  to  these  pages,  nor  shall  I,  beyond 
this  notice,  speak  in  the  first  person  singular,  but 
assume  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  editorial 
"  We/'  Why  I  choose  for  the  present  to  remain 
unknown,  I  leave  the  reader  to  settle  as  his  fancy 
pleases.  He  is  at  liberty  to  think,  that  being  of  no 
note  or  reputation,  and  fearing  for  my  book  the  fate 
of  George  Primrose'^s  Paradoxes,  I  do  not  place  my 
name  in  the  title-page,  because  it  would  inevitably 
make  that  fate  more  certain.  Or,  if  he  chooses,  he 
may  imagine  a  better  motive.  He  may  suppose  me 
to  be  the  celebrated  author  of  *****  *,  with  half 
the  alphabet  in  capitals  at  the  end  of  my  name ;  and 
that  I  prefer  an  incognito,  lest  he,  my  "  courteous 
reader,^  should  relax  the  rigour  of  examination,  and 
receive  as  true,  on  the  authority  of  a  name,  a  theory 
that  may  be  false. 


AN 

OUTLINE  OF   SEMATOLOGY, 


INTRODUCTION. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  there  is  a  threefold 

division   of  knowledge  into  (fyva-c/crjj  irpaKrvKrij 

and  (TfjfjL€i(OTCK'n*  If  we  might  call  the  whole 
body  of  instruction  which  acquaints  us  with 
ra  il>vavKa  by  the  name  Physicologyy  and 
that  which  teaches  ra  irpaKrtKa  by  the  name 
Practicologt/y — all  instruction  for  the  use  of 
ra  a^fun-af  ov  the  signs  of  our  knowledge, 
might  be  called  Sematology  *. 

•  Physicology,  far  more  comprehensive  than  the 
sense  to  which  Physiology  is  £xed,  would  in  this  case 
signify  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  all  things  what* 
ever  which  exist  independently  of  the  mind'^s  concep- 
tion of  them,  and  of  the  human  will ;  which  things  in- 
clude all  whose  nature  we  grow  acquainted  with  by  ex- 
perience, and  can  know  in  no  other  way,  and  therefore 
include  the  mind,  and  God ;  since  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  sensible  things  we  know  the  nature  only  by  ex- 
perience, and  since,  abstracted  from  Revelation,  we 
know  the  existence  of  a  God  only  by  experiencing  His  -'' 
providence.  Practicology,  the  next  division,  is  the 
doctrine  of  human  actions  determined  by  the  will  to  a 
preconceived  end,  namely,  something  beneficial  to  in- 
dividuak,  or  to  communities,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

The  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of 
in  order  to  obtain  and  to  communicate  know- 
ledge, are  chiefly  words  ;  and  the  proper  and 
skilful  use  of  words  is,  in  different  ways,  the 
object  of,  1.  Grammar,  of  2.  Logic,  and  of 
3.  Rhetoric  Our  outline  of  Sematology 
will  therefore  be  comprised  in  three  chap- 
ters, corresponding  with  these  three  di- 
visions. 

species  at  large.  As  to  Sematology,  the  third  division, 
it  is  the  doctrine  of  signs ^  showing  how  the  mind  ope- 
rates by  their  means  in  obtaining  the  knowledge  com- 
prehended in  the  other  divisions.  It  includes  Meta- 
physics, when  Metaphysics  are  properly  limited  to 
things  Ta  fAtra  ra  ^ucuia^  i.  e.  things  beyond  natural 
things — things  which  exist  not  independently  of  the 
mind^B  conception  of  them ;  e.  g.  a  line  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  notion  of  man  generally :  for  these  are  merely 
signs  which  the  mind  invents  and  uses  to  carry  on  a 
train  of  reasoning  independently  of  actual  existences ; 
e.  g.  independently  of  lines  in  concrete,  or  of  men  in- 
dividually and  particularly.  But  as  to  the  class  of 
signs  which  the  former  of  these  instances  has  in  view, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  Mathematics,  there  will  be 
no  necessity,  in  this  treatise,  to  make  much  allusion  to 
them :  it  is  to  the  signs  indicated  by  the  other  example 
that  reference  will  chiefly  be  made :  for  these  are  the 
great  instruments  of  human  reason,  and  we  believe 
they  have  never  yet  had  their  suitable  doctrine. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON   GRAMMAR. 


— Tt¥tal  MEPpnXlN  av^ivu¥.    Homes* 


1.  To  ascertain  the  true  principles  of  Gram- 
mar, the  method  often  pursued  will  be  adopt- 
ed here  J  namely,  to  imagine  the  progress  of 
speech  upward  as  from  its  first  invention.  As 
to  the  question,  whether  speech  was  or  was 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  revealed  to  man,  we 
shall  not  meddle  with  it :  we  do  not  projpose 
to  inquire  how  the  first  man  came  to  speak  *, 

*  Beattie  and  Cowper,  poets  if  not  philosophers,  are 
among  those  who  insist  that  speech  must  have  been 
revealed.    The  fimner  thus  turns  to  ridicule  the  wdl 
known  passage  in  die  Satires  of  Horace,  Cum  pro^ 
repaeruntj  fcc-     Lib.  I.  Sat.  a  v.  99 : — 
'*  When  men  out  of  the  earth  of  old 
A  dumb  and  beastly  vermin  crawled, 
For  acorns,  first,  and  holes  of  shelter. 
They,  tooth  and  nail,  and  helter  skelter,    . 
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but  whether  language  is  not  a  necessary  effect 
of  reason,  as  well  as  its  necessary  instrument, 

Fought  fist  to  fist ;  then  with  a  club 
Each  learned  his  brother  brute  to  drub ; 
Till  more  experienced  grown,  these  cattle 
Forged  fit  accoutrements  for  battle. 
At  last,  (Lucretius  says,  and  Creech,) 
They  set  their  wits  to  work  on  speech : 
And  that  their  thoughts  might  all  have  marks 
To  make  them  known,  these  learned  clerks 
Left  off  the  trade  of  cracking  crowns. 
And  manufactured  verbs  and  nouns.*"^ 

Theory  of  Language,  Part  I. 
Chap  6.  (in  a  note.) 
The  other  poet  does  not,  on  this  occasion,  appear  in 
metre,  but  is  equally  merry. 

**  I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  good  men  are  phi- 
sophically  correct  in  their  account  of  the  origin  of 
language ;  and  if  the  Scripture  had  left  us  in  the  dark 
upon  that  article,  I  should  very  readily  adopt  their 
hypothesis  for  want  of  better  information.  I  should 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  man  made  his  first  effort  in 
speech  in  the  way  of  an  interjection,  and  that  ah  !  or 
oh!  being  uttered  with  wonderful  gesticulation  and 
variety  of  attitude,  must  have  left  his  powers  of  ex- 
pression quite  exhausted ;  that,  in  a  course  of  time,  he 
would  invent  many  names  for  many  things,  but  first 
for  the  objects  of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple  would 
consequently  be  called  an  apple;   and   perhaps   not 
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growing  out  of  those  powers  originally  bestow- 
ed on  man,  and  essential  to  their  further  deve- 
lopment. 

many  years  would  elapse  before  the  appellation  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  general  use.  In  this  case,  and 
upon  this  supposition,  seeing  one  in  the  hand  of 
another  man,  he  would  exclaim,  with  a  most  moving 
pathos,  *  Oh  apple  !'  Well  and  good, — *  Oh  apple,"  is 
a  very  afiecting  sp^h,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  profits 
him  nothing.  The  man  that  holds  it,  eats  it,  and  he 
goes  away  with  ^  Oh  apple!"  in  his  mouth,  and  nothing 
better.  Reflecting  on  his  disappointment,  and  that 
perhaps  it  arose  from  his  not  being  more  explicit,  he 
contrives  a  term  to  denote  his  idea  of  transfer,  or 
gratuitous  communication,  and  the  next  occasion  that 
offers  of  a  similar  kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly. 
His  speech  now  stands  thus — *  Oh  give  apple  ! '  The 
apple-holder  perceives  himself  called  upon  to  part  with 
his  firuit,  and  having  satisfied  his  own  hunger,  is 
perhaps  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  But  unfortunately 
there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and  a  third  person 
being  present,  he  gives  the  apple  to  him.  Again  dis- 
appointed, and  again  perceiving  that  his  language  has 
not  all  the  precision  that  is  requisite,  the  orator  retires  « 
to  his  study,  and  there,  after  much  deep  thinking,  ^ 
conceives  that  the  insertion  of  a  pronoun,  whose  office 
shall  be  to  signify,  that  he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to 
be  given,  but  given  to  himself,  will  remedy  all  defects ; 
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2.  Now  instead  of  taking  it  for  granted,  as 
others  have  done  who  have  pursued  the  method 
proposed,  that  men  sat  down  to  invent  the 
parts  of  speech,  because  they  found  they  had 
ideas  which  respectively  required  them,  we  as- 
sert that  men  have  originally  no  such  ideas  as 
correspond  to  the  parts  of  speech.  The  im- 
pulse  of  nature  is,  to  express  by  some  single 
sound,  or  mixture  of  sounds  (not  divisible  in- 
to significant  parts)  whatever  the  mind  is 
conscious  of;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  thoughts  that  leads  to  a  different 
procedure,  till  artificial  language  begins  to  be 

he  uses  it  the  next  opportunity,  succeeds  to  a  wonder, 
obtains  the  apple,  and,  by  his  success,  such  credit  to 
his  invention,  that  pronouns  continue  to  be  in  great 
repute  ever  after.  Now  as  my  two  syllable-mongers, 
Beattie  and  Blair,  both  agree  that  language  was 
originally  inspired,  and  that  the  great  variety  of 
languages  we  find  on  earth  at  present,  took  its  rise  from 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  I  am  not  perfectly 
convinced,  that  there  is  any  just  occasion  to  invent 
diis  very  ingenious  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which 
Scripture  has  solved  already.^ 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Unwin,  April  5, 1784<. 
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invented  or  imitated.  Let  U9  take,  for  our  first 
fact,  the  cry  for  food  of  a  new-bom  infant:  that 
is  an  instinctive  cry,  wholly  unconnected,  we 
presume,  with  .reason  and  knowledge;  In  pro- 
portion as  the  knowledge  grows,  that  the  want, 
when  it  occurs,  can  be  supplied,  the  cry  be- 
comes rational,  and  may  at  last  be  said  to  sig- 
nify, **  Give  me  food,*'  or  more  at  full,"  I  want 
you  to  give  me  food/'  In  what  does  the  ra^ 
tional  cry,  (rational  when  compared  with  the 
instinctive  cry,)  differ  from  the  still  more  ra- 
tional sentence?  Not  in  its  meaning,  but  simply 
thus,  that  the  one  is  a  sign  suggested  directly 
by  nature,  and  the  other  is  a  sign  arising  out 
of  such  art,  as,  in  its  first  acquirement,  (we  are 
about  to  presume,)  nature  or  necessity  gradu- 
ally teaches  our  species.  Now,  that  the  arti- 
ficial sign  is  made  up  of  parts,  (namely  the 
words  that  compose  the  sentence,)  and  that 
the  natural  sign  is  not  made  up  of  significant 
parts,  we  affirm  to  be  simply  a  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  artificial  speech,  and  not  to 
follow  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  com- 
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munication  which  the  mind  has  to  make.  The 
natural  cry,  if  understood,  is,  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  quite  as  good  as  the  sentence,  nor 
does  the  sentence,  as  a  wholes  signify  any  thing 
more.  Taking  the  words  separately,  there  is 
indeed  much  more  contained  in  the  sentence 
than  in  the  cry ;  namely,  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  to  give  under  other  circumstances 
as  well  as  that  of  giving  food  \— of  food  un- 
der other  circumstances  as  well  as  that  of  be- 
ing given  to  me; — of  we  under  other  circum- 
stances as  well  as  that  of  wanting  food: 
but  all  this  knowledge,  in  this  and  similar 
cases  for  which  a  cry  might  suffice,  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  indivisible  sign,  if  equally 
understood  for  the  actual  purpose,  is,  for 
this  purpose,  quite  adequate  to  the  artificially 
compounded  sign. 

3.  The  truth  is  this,  that  every  perception 
by  the  senses,  and  every  conception*  which 

•  "  By  Conception  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of 
perception ;  or  of  a  sensation  which  it  has  formerly 
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follows  from  such  perception,  as  well  as  every 
desire,  emotion,  and  passion  arising  out  of 
them,  is  individual  and  particular ;  and  if  lan- 
guage had  continued  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  outward  indication  of  these  its  passive  affec- 
tions, it  would  have  consisted  of  single  indivi- 
dual signs  for  single  individual  occasions,  like 
those  which  are  originally  prompted  by  na- 
ture. But  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  new  sign 
for  every  new  occasion,  and  therefore  an  ex- 
pedient was  of  necessity  adopted ;  which  ex- 
pedient, from  its  rudest  to  its  most  refined  ope- 
ration, will  be  found  one  and  the  same, — an 
expedient  of  reason,  and  that  through  which 
all  the  improvements  of  reason  are  derived. 
The  expedient  is  nothing  more  than  this :— - 
when  a  new  expression  is  wanted,  two  or  more 
signs,  each  of  which  has  served  a  particular 
purpose,  are  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  modify  each  other,  and  thus,  in  their  united 

felt^ — Dugald  Stewart :  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind, 
VoL  I.  Chap.  3. 
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capacity,  to  answer  the  new  particular  purpose 
in  view.  In  this  manner,  words,  individually, 
cease  to  be  signs  of  our  perceptions  or  con* 
ceptions,  and  stand  (individually)  for  what  are 
properly  called  noHonsl^^  that  is,  for  what  the 
mind  knows; — collectively^  that  is,  in  sen* 
tences,  they  can  signify  any  perception  by  the 
senses,  or  conception  arising  from  such  per- 
ception,  any  desire,  emotion,  or  passion — in 
short,  any  impression  which  nature  would 
have  prompted  us  to  signify  by  an  indivisible 
sign,  if  such  a  sign  could  have  been  found : — 
but  individually,  (we  repeat,)  each  word  be« 
longing  to  such  sentence,  or  to  any  sentence, 
is  not  the  sign  of  any  idea  whatever  which  the 
mind  passively  receives,  but  of  an  abstractiont 

*  Notio  or  notitia  from  nosco,  I  know.  (It  is  a  pity 
we  cannot  trace  the  word  to  9cio  instead  of  noeco.) 
Note,  Locke  will  be  much  more  intelligible,  if,  in  the 
majority  of  places,  we  substitute  ^^  the  knowledge  of  ^^ 
for  what  he  calls  "  the  idea  of.'^  His  wide  \ise  of  the 
word  idea  has  been  a  cause  of  the  widest  confusion  in 
other  writers. 

t  Home  Tooke^s  doctrine  is  very  different  from 
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which  reason  obtains  by  acts  of  comparison  and 
judgment  upon  its  passively*received  ideas. 

this.  He  says  (Diversions  of  Purley  [2d  edit.  1798] 
VoL  I.  page  61,)  **  That  the  business  of  the  mind,  as 
fiur  as  regards  bmguage,  extends  no  further  than  to  re- 
ceive impressions,  that  is,  to  have  sensations  or  feel- 
ings ^ ; — ^he  affirms  (paasim)  that  what  is  called  abstrac- 
tion has  no  existence  in  the  mind,  but  belongs  to  lan^ 
guage  only,  and  that  **  the  very  term  metaphysic  is 
nonsense  ^  (page  399).  It  is  hoped  that  what  follows  in 
the  text  will  prove  these  opinions  to  be  erroneous. 
Could  the  proper  name  JoAn,  or  any  word  being  an  ar- 
tificial part  of  speech,  have  been  invented,  if  the  mind 
had  not  exerted  its  active  powers  upon  its  passively  re- 
ceived ideas  ?  For  whatever  ideas  of  this  last  kind  we 
have  of  John  must  be  ideas  arising  out  of  particular 
perceptions;  and  we  must  frame  him  to  our  minds 
standing,  or  sitting,  or  walking;  talking,  or  silent; 
dressed  oor  undressed,  with  other  circumstances  which 
imagination  can  vary,  but  cannot  set  aside.  It  is  only 
by  comparison  that  we  know  John  to  be  independent 
of  all  these,  and  the  name  is  the  effect  of  this  know- 
ledge, not  the  cause  of  it  The  abstraction  is  not  in 
the  word  only ;  for  till  we  know  that  John  is  separate 
(abstract)  from  whatever  circumstance  the  perception 
of  him  includes,  how  can  his  name  exclude  it  ?  Neither 
ia  the  term  metaphysic  nonsense  when  applied  to  this 
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The  senteixce  "  John  walks  **  may  express 
what  is    actually  perceived  by  the  senses; 


or  any  other  abstraction.  For  John  separate  firom  cir- 
cumstances that  must  enter  into  an  actual  perception, 
is  the  nameof  anotion  lAtTo^v^iKn^  i.e.  out  of  nature,  or  of 
which  we  have  no  example  in  external  nature,  though 
it  may  exist  in  our  minds,  like  a  line  in  mathematics, 
which  is  defined  as  that  which  has  length  without 
breadth,  and  which  is  therefore,  for  the  same  reason, 
properly  called  a  metaphysical  notion,  and  pure 
mathematics  are  justly  considered  a  part  of  metaphysics. 
It  was  because  H.  Tooke  set  out  with  these  principles 
thus  fundamentally  erroneous,  that  he  could  not  com- 
plete his  system  when  he  had  brought  it  to  all  but  a 
dose.  With  admirable  acuteness  of  inquiry,  he  .had 
traced  up  every  part  of  speech  till  he  found  it,  originally, 
either  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  he  then  left  his  book  im- 
perfect, because  he  could  not,  on  the  principles  he  had 
started  with,  explain  the  difference  between  these : — ^he 
promised  indeed  to  return  to  the  inquiry,  but  he  never 
fiilfiUed  his  promise  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  there 
was  no  pushing  it  further  in  the  way  he  had  gone ;  he 
must  have  contradicted  all  his  early  premises  to  have 
reached  a  true  conclusion.  The  whole  cause  of  his 
error  seems  to  have  been  a  too  unqualified  understanding 
of  Lockers  doctrine,  that  the  mind  has  no  innate  ideas. 
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but  neither  word,  separately,  can  be  said .  to 
express  a  part  of  that  perception,  since  the 
perception  is  of  John  walkings  and  if  we  per- 
ceive John  separate  from  walking,  then  he  is 
not  walking,  and  consequently  it  is  another 
perception ;  and  so  if  we  perceive  walking  se- 
parately from  John,  it  must  be  that  we  per- 
ceive somebody  else  walking,  and  not  him. 
The  separate  words,  then,  do  not  stand  for 
passively  received  ideas,  but  for  abstract  no- 
tions:— so  far  as  they  express  what  is  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  they  have  no  separate 
meaning;  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  each  has  a  separate  meaning. 
The  separate  meaning  of  the  word  John  is  a 
knowledge  (and  therefore  properly  called  a 
notion  not  an  idea*)  that  John  has  existed  and 

Hence,  Tooke  acknowledges  nothing  originally  but 
the  senses,  and  the  experience  of  those  senses,  calling 
reason  ^^  the  effect  and  result  of  those  senses  and  that 
experience.'*^     See  Vol.  II.  page  16. 

*  If  indeed  the  word  idea  were  uniformly  employed 
to  signify  what  is  here  meant  by  notion,  and  nothing 
else,  litde  objection  could  be  made :  such  use  would 
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will  exist,  independently  of  the  present  per- 
ception,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  the  word 
walks^  is  a  knowledge  that  another  may  walk  as 
well  as  John.  This  is  not  an  idea  of  John  or  an 
idea  of  walking  such  as  the  senses  give,  or  siich 
as  memory  revives :  for  the  senses  present  no 
such  object  as  John  in  the  abstract,  that  is, 
neither  walking,  nor  not  walking ;  nor  do  they 
furnish  any  such  idea  as  that  of  walking  inde- 
pendently of  one  who  walks.  There  is  then 
a  double  force  in  these  words, — their  separate 
force,  which  is  derived  from  the  understanding, 
and  their  united  force,  by  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, they  signify  a  perception  by  the  senses. 
• 

nearly  correspond  in  effect  though  not  in  theory,  with 
the  old  PUtonic  sense,  and  in  the  PUtonic  sense 
Lord  Monboddo  constsntly  employs  it  in  his  work  on 
the  ^^  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language.*"  But  as  Dr. 
Reid  observes,  ^'in  popular  language  idea  signifies 
the  same  thing  as  conception,  apprehension.  To  have 
an  idea  of  a  thing  is  to  conceive  it.*"  This  sense  of 
the  word  Dugald  Stewart  adopts.  (Philos.  of  the 
Human  Mind,  Vol.  I.  Chap.  4.  Sect  3.)  Locke,  as 
already  intimated,  uses  the  word  in  ell  the  senses  it 
will  bear. 
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4.  In  other  instances,  the  united  significa- 
tion of  words  may  not  be  a  perception  of  the 
senses ;  but  whatever  may  be   their  united 
meaning,  they  will  separately  include  know- 
ledge not  expressed  by  the  whole  sentence, 
though,  if  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  be  ab- 
stract, the  knowledge  included  in  the  separate 
words  will  be  necessary  to  the  knowledge  ex- 
pressed by  the  sentence.     *•  Pride  offends," 
is  a  sentence  whose  whole  meaning  is  abstract; 
but  pride  separately,  and  offends  separately, 
are  still  more  abstract,  and  in  using  them  to 
form  the  sentence,  we  refer  to  knowledge  be- 
yond the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole, 
namely,  to  pride  under  other  circumstances 
than  that  of  offending,  and  to  offending  under 
other  circumstances  than  that  of  pride  offend- 
ing ;  and  here,  the  knowledge  referred  to 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  come  at  the  know- 
ledge expressed   by  the   sentence.     ^*  John 
walks,''  (or,  according  to  our  English  idiom, 
"  John  is  walking,")  is  a  perception  by  the 
senses,  and  does  not  therefore  depend  on  a 
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knowledge  of  John,  and  of  walking  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  (though  to  express  the  perception  in 
this  way  requires  it ;)  but  "  Pride  offends," 
does  not  express  an  individual  perception,  nor 
would  many  individual  perceptions  of  pride 
offending  give  the  knowledge  which  the  sen- 
tence expresses :  we  must  have  observed 
what  pride  is,  separately  from  its  offending, 
and  we  must  have  observed  what  offending  is, 
separately  from  pride  offending,  before  we 
can  rationally  understand,  or  try  to  make 
known  to  others,  that  Pride  offends*  In  this 
DOUBLE  force  of  words,  by  which  they  signify 
at  the  same  time  the  actual  thought,  and  re- 
fer to  knowledge  necessary  perhaps  to  come 
at  it,  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  the  ele- 
ments, the  true  principles  of  Logic  and  of 
Rhetoric;  while  in  tracingthe  necessity  which 
obliged  men  to  signify  in  this  manner  even 
those  individual  perceptions  which  nature 
would  have  prompted  them  to  make  known 
by  a  single  sign,  (if  such  sign  could  have  been 
found,)  we  shall  ascertain  the  true  principles 
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of  Grammar.     The  last  mentioned  subject 
must  occupy  our  first  attention. 

5.  To  get  at  the  parts  of  speech  on  our  hy- 
pothesis, we  must  consider  them  to  be  evolved 
from  a  cry  or  natural  word.  Not  that  this 
is  the  present  principle  on  which  words  are 
invented ;  for  art  having  furnished  the  pattern, 
we  now  invent  upon  that  pattern;  but  our 
purpose  is  to  consider  how  the  pattern  itself 
is  produced  by  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  on  its  first  ideas.  Those  ideas  can  be 
none  other  than  the  mind  passively  receives 
throi:^h  the  senses ;  and  perhaps  the  first  ac- 
tive operation  of  the  mind  is  to  abstract  (sepa- 
rate) the  subjects  or  exterior  causes  of  sensa- 
tion from  the  sensations  themselves.  When 
we  see,  we  find  we  can  touch,  or  taste,  or 
smell,  or  hear;  and  when  the  perception 
through  one  of  these  senses  is  difierent,  we 
find  a  difierence  in  one  or  more  of  the  others. 
We  also  recollect  (conceive)  our  former  per- 
ceptions, and  finding  the  actual  sensations 
not  recoverable  by  an  effort  of  the  mind  alone. 
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ii»e  recognize  the  separate  existeiuje  of  the^ma^ 
terial  world.     AU  this  is   Kkowledcms,  ac- 
^ired  indeed  $o  early  in  life,  that  its  .com- 
mencing  and  progressing  «teps  are  ibi^gotten-; 
but  we  are  nevertheless  warranted  in  :affinDo 
ing  that  not  the  least  part  of  it,  is  an  original 
gift  of  nature.     Along  with  this  knowledge 
^we  acquire  emotions  4iad  passions ;  for  to  Jcncfm 
material  objects,  is  to  know  them  as  causes,  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensation,  and  hence  to 
feel  for  tbem^  in  various  degrees,  and  with 
various  modifications,  desire  and  aversion,  joy 
sMid  grief,  hope  and  fear.     And  here,  as  the 
siMfte  object  does  not  alwa3rs  produce  the  same 
emotion,  or  the  same  emotion  arise  from  the 
^tee  object,  we  begin  a  new  class  ofabstrac- 
titons:  lnFe^separate,  mentally,  the  object  from 
Che^ ^^fmdtion  or  the  emotion  from  the  object: 
^e  are  enabled  in  ciSmsequence  to  abstract  and 
consider  those  differences  in  the  objects,  fbom 
^hich  the  different  effects  arise,  and  to  ascer- 
tain, by  trial,  how  far  they  yield  to  volition  ope- 
rating by  the  exterior  bodily  members^  which 
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we  have  previously  discovered  to  be  subservient 
to  the  wilL  In  this  new  class  of  abstractions^ 
and  the  consequenciss  which  arise  from  them, 
we  shall  find  the  beginning  of  that  knowledge 
which  human  reason  is  privileged  to  obtain, 
compared  with  that  which  the  higher  orders 
of  the  brute  creation  in  common  with  man, 
are  able  to  reach ;  and  from  this  point  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  how  man  becomes  M^po^f 
or  divider  of  a  natural  word  into  parts  of 
speech  ,\  while  other  animals  retain  unaltered 
the  cries  by  which  their  desires  and  passions 
3f^  first  expressed. 

6.  As  we  are  able  to  separate,  mentally, 
the  object  from,  the  emotion,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  natural  cry  after  the  occasion  that 
{iroduced  it  ceases,  the  natural  cry  might  re- 
4iiain  as  a  agn  either  of  the  object  or  of  the 
.emotiont.    But  this  does  not  carry  us  beyond 

*  This  is  the  sense  in  which  we  dioose  to  under- 
stand the  word,  ancf  not  merely  Yoice-dividing  or  ar- 
ticulating. 

f  For  instance,  as,  in  the  present  state  of  language, 
the  eiLclamation  of  surprise  ha-ha !  is  either  an  inter- 

c2 
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the  mind  which  forms  the  abstraction,  and 
has  the  power  to  establish  a  sign  (whether 
audible  or  not)  to  fix  and  remember  it : — our 
inquiry  is,  how  a  communication  can  be  made 
from  mind  to  mind,  when  the  signs  which  na^ 
ture  furnishes  are  inadequate  to  the  occasion^ 
And  first  be  it  observed,  that  only  such  occa- 
sions must,  at  the  outset,  be  imagined  as  do 
but  just  rise  above  those  for  which  the  cries 
of  nature  are  sufficient: — we  must  not  sup^ 
pose  a  necessity  for  communicating  those  ab- 
stract truths  which  grow  out  of  an  improved 
use  of  language,  and  which  could  not  there- 
fore yet  have  existence  in  the  mind.  And 
we  have  further  to  observe  that  no  com- 
munication can  be  made  from  one  mind  to 
another,  but  by  mean^  of  knowledge  which 
the  other  mind  possesses; — the  cries  of  na- 
ture can  find  their  way  only  into  a  conscious 
breast, — that  is  to  say,  a  breast  that  has  known, 


jectioD  signifying  that  emotion,  or  the  name  of  a  ditch 
so  placed  as  to  give  occasion  to  it. 
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or  at  least  can  know»  the  feelings  which  are 
to  be  communicated,  and  is  capable,  therefore, 
of  sympathy  or  antipathy ;  and  knowledge 
of  whatever  kind  can  be  conveyed  to  another 
mind  only  by  appealing  to  knowledge  which  is 
already  there*  To  suppose  otherwise,  would 
be  to  attribute  to  human  minds  what  has  been 
imagined  of  pure  spirits, — ^the  power  of  so 
mingling  essences  that  the  two  have  at  once 
a  common  intelligence.  To  human  minds  it 
is  certain  that  this  way  of  communicating  is 
not  given,  but  each  mind  can  gain  knowledge 
only  by  comparing  and  judging  for  itself,  and 
to  communicate  it,  is  only  to  suggest  the  sub- 
jects for  comparison.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
communication  is  to  be  made  for  which  a  na- 
tural cry  is  not  sufficient, — the  difficulty,  then, 
can  be  met  only  by  appealing  to  the  know- 
ledge which  the  mind  to  be  informed  already 
possesses.  The  occasion  will  create  some  cry 
or  tone  of  emotion ;  but  this  we  presuppose 
to  be  insufficient.  It  will  however  be  under- 
stood as  far  as  the  hearefs  knowledge  may 
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enable  him  to  interpret  it-— that  i$f  he  will 
know  it  to  be  the  sign  of  atn  emoticm  which 
himself  has  feh,  and  he  will  think  perhaps  of 
some  occasion  on  which  himself  used  it  Bat 
the  cry  is  to  be  taken  from  any  former  pa:r- 
ticular  occasion,  and  applied  to  imother  f  ahd 
he  who  has  the  communicati6n  to  mstke,  will 
try  to  give  it  this  new  application  by  joining 
another  sign,  such  as  he  thinks  the  hearer  h 
likewise  acquainted  with.  The  natural  cry 
thus  taking  to  its  assistance  the  other  sign,  and 
each  limiting  the  other  to  the  purpose  in  hand, 
they  will,  in  their  united  capacity,  be  an  etr 

pression  for  the  exigence,  and  will,  to  dl  id- 

« 

tents  and  purposes,  be  a  sentence. 

7.  In  some  cases,  nature  seems  to  fiimish 
an  instinctive  pattern  for  the  process  here  de- 
scribed : —a  man  cries  out  or  groans  with  pain ; 
he  puts  his  hand  to  the  part  aflPected,  and  we 
at  once  interpret  his  cry  more  particularly 
than  we  could  have  done  without  the  latter 
sign.  In  other  cases,  we  are  driven  to  the 
same  process  not  by  an  instinct,  but  by  the 


uigeimUrjfr  of  neasom  sieeking  to  provi^  thai 
winch  nature  has  not  furnished*  If  a  mao 
mlskiUed  in  langQis^ey  or  not  using  that  which 
his  hearms^  understand^  should  try  to  msik» 
ioiown  whs^  iart  expresses  by  a  sentence  sih^ 
as  <^  I  am  in  fear  from  a  serpent  hidden  tbere»'' 
his  fiifst  efibrt  would  be  the  instinctive  cry  of 
fear  i  but  awwe  that  this  could  he  particuli^Iy 
interpretad  wiy  of  a  knowq»  and  not  of  an  un- 
kiiowti  occasiQli^  he  would,  by  an  easy  effort  pf 
kigemiity^  ftl^  it  i(bff  the  presept  purpose  by  add> 
iBg  a  sign  or  name  <^  the  reptile,  (for  mimickr 
ing  the  hiss  of  the  reptile  would  obviously  be 
a  nmipej,)  and  by  joining  to  both  these  a  ges- 
ticulatiye  indication  of  place.  The  instinctive 
cry  thus  pewly  determined  and  applied,  is  a 
aentenoe ;  sind  howeyer  clumsy  it  may  seem 
when  (xnppfured  with  the  mqre  complicated 
i^^  preyioudiy  given,  yet  the  art  employed  is 
pf  the  wne  kind  in  both.  We  leave  the  read- 
er U^  so^e  at  the  example  as  he  pleases,  and 
will  join  in  his  smile  while  he  compares  it  with 
that  in  tl^  epistle  of  the  poet  in  the  note  at 
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Sect  1. ;  and,  if  he  is  disposed  to  smile  again, 
we  will  suppose  another  example  :•*— Two  men 
going  in  the  same  direction,  are  stopped  by 
an  unexpected  ditch,  and  ejaculate  the  na- 
tural cry  of  surprise  ho'ha  I  This  is  remem- 
bered as  the  expression  suited  for  that  par- 
ticular  occasion;  and  the  mind,  the  hunum 
mind,  seems  to  have  the  power  of  generalizing 
it  for  every  similar  object.  Suppose  one  of 
these  men  finding  another  ditch  very  offensive 
to  his  nose,  signifies  this  sensation  by  screwing 
up  the  part  offended,  and  uttering  the  nasal 
interjection  proper  for  the  case ; — ^the  inter- 
jection may  not  be  sufficient ;  for  the  other 
man  may  remain  to  be  informed  of  what  his 
companion  knows,  namely  that  the  offence 
proceeds  from  the  ditch.  To  fix  the  mean- 
ing, therefore,  of  the  interjection  to  the  case 
in  hand,  the  communicator  adds  the  form^ 
natural  cry  in  order  to  signify  the  ditch,  and 
the  two  signs  qualifying  each  other,  are  a 
sentence. 

8.  An  artificial  instrument  as  language  is. 
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growing  (as  we  suppose)  out  of  necessity^  and 
adapted  at  first  to  the  rudest  occasions ;  per* 
fected  by  degrees,  and  becoming  more  com- 
plicated  in  proportion  as  the  occasions  grow 
numerous  and  refined ;— such  an  instrument, 
when  we  compare  its  earliest  conceivable  state 
with  thatin  which  it  has  received  its  highest 
improvement,  must  appear  clumsy  and  awk« 
ward  in  the  extreme.     But  in  the  very  rude 
state  in  which  we  here  suppose  it,  the  art  em- 
ployed is  essentially  the  same  as  afterwards : 
— ^two  or  more  signs  are  joined  together,  each 
sign  referring  separately  to  presupposed  know- 
ledge, but  in  their  united  capacity  communi- 
cating what  is  supposed  to  be  unknown.    Of 
the  signs  used,  that  must  be  considered  the 
principal  by  which  the  speaker  intimates  the 
actual  emotion ;  the  other  signs,  which  do  but 
fix  its  meaning,  are  secondary.     Therefore, 
though  the  appellation  word  (that  is  pfjfjM, 
dictum,  or  communication,)  strictly  belongs 
to  the  whole  expression  or  sentence,  we  may 
reasonably  give  that  appellation  to  the  prin- 
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dp&l  agB.  According  to  thi»  sopposition^ 
the  ordinal  ^erb  was  aa  expression  equiva^ 
lent  to  what  we  now  signify  by  /  hunger^  I 
Mrst^  I  dm  warm,  I  am  eoldf  I  see^  I  hear^ 
JJeei,  &)ei9 1  am  in  paini  1 4m  deUghied^  I  am 
aHagry^  1  tove,  I  katej  I  faar^  I  aisent^  J  di$* 
Jro4  /  oambtandi  I  obej/^  &c.  Whether  this 
a  priori  conjecture  has  any  facts  in  its  favomr^ 
a  ma  inquiry  suitable  to  the  etymdogbt,  but 

« 

foreign  to  our  purpose,  becau8e,i  whether  true 
or  not^  tbe  general  argument  by  which  we  in* 
tend  to  jilrove  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
will  remain  ib&  same*. 


*  Yet  it  nay  h6  ^onh  while  to  quote  the  coinci^ 
deitt  bfttnioii  of  another  writer.  ^'  It  rnny  be  Asked  ^ 
says  Lord  Monboddo,  '^  what  words  were  first  invented. 
My.  answer  is,  that  if  by  words  are  meant  what  are 
commonly  called  parts  of  speech,  no  words  at  all  were 
first  ihTehted ;  but  the  first  articulate  sounds  that  were 
fonndd  4enot^  wh<de  sentences ;  and  those  sentences 
expressed  scmie  appetite,  desire,  or  inclination,  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  common  business 
wlbich  I  siippose  must  have  been  carrying  on  by  a  herd 
i3fiUL\t^  \k£oU  Utiguage  was  intented.    And  in  this 
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9.  We  have  next  to  ima^ne  the  use  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  verbs  in  the  third  per- 
son }  for  that,  it  should  seem,  would  be  the 
nett  stq).  In  communicating  that  another 
hungers  or  thirsts,  or  sees  of  hears,  or  is  angry 
or  pleased,  &c.,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  giv6 
the  word  this  new  application,  and  a  limiting 
sign  would,  as  usual,  be  necessary.  A  proper 
name  would  be  the  sign  required ;  and  if  not 
tdo  great  a  tax  upon  fancy,  we  iday  conceive 
the  invention  of  these  from  the  mixxiibkitig  6fk 
man's  characteristic  tone,  dr  hift  inost  fiequetit 
cry ;  not  to  mention  the  assistance  bf  gesticd^ 
lative  indication.  But  when  verbs  had  thus 
lo^t  the  reference  which,  at  first  we  presume, 
they  always  bore  to  the  speaker,  a  sign, 
whether  a  change  of  form,  or  a  separate  word, 
would  be  wanted  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
barly  meaning  ds  often  as  occasion  required. 
A  gesticulative  indication  of  the  sjieaker  afad 

way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps  for  many 
ages,  before  names  were  invented.^— Origin  and  Pro- 
grte  of  Language.  Vol.  I.  Book  3.  Chap.  11. 
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of  the  person  spoken  to»  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived :  how  soon  these  would  give  place  to 
equivalent  audible  signs»  the  reader  is  left  to 
calculate ;  and  as  to  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person^  he  may  allow  a  longer  time  for  its  in- 
vention^  especially  as  even  in  the  finest  of  lan- 
guages, there  is  no  word  exactly  answering  to 
ilk  in  Latin  and  he  in  English. 

10.  We  have  suggested  a  clew  to  the  in- 
vention of  proper  names,  and  (for  the  reader 
must  allow  us  much)  we  will  suppose  these, 
as  far  as  need  requires,  to  be  invented.  But 
most  of  these,  from  the  difficulty  of  inventing 
a  new  name  for  every  individual,  would  gra- 
dually become  common.  If  a  man  has  called 
the  animal  he  rides  on  by  a  proper  appellation 
corresponding  to  korset  what  shall  he  call 
other  animals  that  he  knows  are  not  the  same, 
and  yet  resemble  ?  Because  he  is  unprovided 
with  a  name  for  each  individual,  he  will  call 
each  of  them  horse^,  and  the  name  will  then 

*  Compare  Adam  Smith,  ^'  Considerations  con- 
cerning the  First  Formation  of  Languages,'^  appended 
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no  longer  be  proper  but  common.  But  the 
same  powers  of  observation  which  acquaint 
us  with  the  points  of  resemblance,  likewise 
show  the  points  of  difference,  and  when  we 
wish  to  distinguish  the  animals  from  each 
other^  bow  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  question 
is  easily  answered  when  we  have  a  perfect  lan- 
guage to  refer  to,  but  it  was  a  real  difficulty 
when  the  expedient  was  first  to  be  sought. 
Yet  the  difficulty  not  unfrequently  occurs 
even  in  a  mature  state  of  language,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  overcome,  will  enable 
us  to  conceive  how,  in  the  rude  state  of  lan^ 
guage  we  are  supposing,  it  was  universally  met, 
till  the  noun-adjective  became  a  part  of 
speech*.    Of  two  horses,  we  observe  that  one 

to  his  work  on  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  As  a 
proof  how  prone  we  are  to  extend  the  appellation  of 
an  individual  to  others,  he  remarks  that  *'  A  child  just 
learning  to  speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the 
house  its  papa  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus  bestows  upon 
die  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  apply  to  two  individuals.'" 

♦  **  The  Mohegans  '^  (an  American  tribe)  "  have 
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has  the  colour  of  a  chestnut,  and  the  other  is 
ranegated  like  a  pie ;  and  we  call  the  former 
a  chestnut  horseySJid  the  other  apied  or  piebald 
horse.  Here  we  perceive  are  two  nouns^ub- 
stantive  joined  together  to  signify  an  indivi- 
dual object,  and  employed,  in  thdir  united  ca- 
padty,  to  signify  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  denoted  by  an  individual  or  proper  name. 
This,  then,  is  their  meaning,  respectively, 
as  A  single  expression.  In  their  abstract  or 
separate  capacity,  .the  one  word  denotes  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  animals  without 
reference  to  the  di£ference  between  them :  the 
other  word  denotes,  not  a  chestnut  or  a  pie, 
but  that  colour  in  a  chestnut,  and  those  varie- 
gated colours  in  a  pie,  by  which  one  of  the 
animals  is  distinguished  from  the  other,  and 
these  words  are  no  longer  nouns-substantive 

no  adjectives  in  all  their  language.  Although  it  may 
at  first  seem  not  only  singular  and  curious,  but  im- 
possible that  a  language  should  exist  without  adjectives, 
yet  it  is  an  indubitable  fact.^^ — ^Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards 
— quoted  by  H.  Tooke,  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  II. 
p.  46a 
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but  nouaiMui^ective  *•  And  here  the  ques- 
tion wiU  naturally  occur,  how  would  a  hearer 
know  when  a  noun  was  used  substantivelyv 
andjwhenadjectively?  As  this  would  often 
be  attended  with  doubt  and  ambiguity,  .the 
necessity  of  the  case  would  soon  suggest 
some  slight  alteration  in  the  word  as  often  as 
It  ^  ^as  used  adjectively }  and  the  same  alU 
powelfol  cause  would  likewise,  in  time,  dick 
(iDgtiish  adverbs  from  acyectives :  for  at  first 
mn  adjeetive  would  be  used  without  scruple  to 
limit  the  verb,  as  to  limit  the  substantive ;  since 

*  ^^  The  invention  of  the  simplest  nouns-adjectiYe,^ 
says  Adam  Smith,  ^^  must' have  required  more  meta- 
fhjmcB  than  we  are  il{it  to  be  aware  of.^  But  the  dif*- 
ficiil^  he  imagines  is  doae  awayby  the.  hypothesis 
suggested  above ;  and  bow  near  it  is  to  the  truth,  will 
be  conceived  by  calling  to  mind  the  ready  use  of  al- 
most any  substantive  as  an  adjective,  as  often  as  need 
-mpriTMi.-e.  g.  a  chestnut  horse,. a  hoxse  chestnut;  a 
grammar  school,  a  school  grammar ;  a  man  child,  ^ 
cock  sparrow,  an  earth  worm,  an  air  hole,  a  fire  king, 
a  water  Uly;  not.  to  mention  the  innumerable  com- 
pounds that  are  considered  single  words ;  as,  seaman, 
h<vseman,  footman,  inkstand,  coalhole,  bookcase,  &c. 
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this  is  often  done  even  in  the  present  state  of 
language ;  but  the  doubt  whether  it  was  to  be 
taken  with  the  substantive  or  the  verb*  would 
soon  produce  some  general  difference  of  form ; 
and  thus  the  adverb  would  be  brought  into 
being  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech. 

11.  Still  it  would  often  happen,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  limit  a  verb  to  the  particular 
communication  in  view,  no  substantive  or  pro- 
noun joined  to  it,  not  even  with  the  further 
aid  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  joined  to  the 
substantive  or  verb,  would  suffice ;  and  failing, 
therefore,  to  convey  the  communication  by 
one  sentence,  it  would  become  necessary  to 
add  another  to  limit  or  determine  the  significa- 
tion of  the  first.  Now  a  qualifying  sentence 
thus  joined,  when  completely  understood  in 
connexion  with  that  it  was  meant  to  qualify, 
would  be  esteemed  as  a  part  of  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  verb,  in  the  added  sentence, 

*  £.  g.  whether  *^  I  love  much  society  ^  is  to  be 
trnderfi^ood  /  mfAchJ/ove  society ^  or,  /  fooe  nruck- 
society. 
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Tould  pognbly  then  lose  its  force  as  the  sign 
of  a  distinct  communication.  This  again,  will 
easUy  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  what 
occurs  in  the  present  state  of  language.  Look- 
ing at  the  sentence,  "  In  making  up  your  par- 
ty, except  me,"  no  one  hesitates  to  call  except 
a  verb ;  but  in  this  sentence, "  All  were  there, 
except  me,"  although  the  word  except  has  pre< 
dsely  the  same  meaning,  yet,  as  we  do  not  con* 
sider  the  clause  except  me  to  be  a  distinct  com- 
munication, but  only  a  qualification  to  suit  the 
v^ole  sentence  to  the  purpose  in  view,  we  call 
except  a  preposition  *,  that  is,  a  word  put  be- 


*  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  invention 
of  jvepoaitioDs,  which  seems  so  conaidetabte  to  Adam 
Smith,  is  su^^ested,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  by 
the  eQrmological  discoveries  of  Home  Toolce,  snd  will 
receive  complete  confirmation  by  tiie  study  of  bis  ad- 
mirable vork.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  Diversions  of 
Purley :  some  fundamental  principles  we  have  already 
marked  for  inquiry ;  and  on  the  point  before  us,  we 
have  to  observe  on  that  curious  way  of  thinking,  which 
leads  him,  because  a  word  was  once  a  verb  or  a  noun, 
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fore  another  to  join  it  to  the  sentence  that 
goes  before. 

12.  But  in  thus  qualifying  sentence  by  sen-; 
tence,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use 
three  verbs,  one  of  them  being  merely  the  sin- 
gle verb  that  joins  the  two  sentences  together ; 
as,  *'  I  was  at  the  party,  and  (i.  e.  addf  or  join 
this  further  communication)  I  was  much  de- 
lighted/' Sometimes  a  noun  will  be  used  in 
this  way ;  as,  '*  I  esteemed  him,  because  (i.  e. 
this  the  cause)  I  knew  his  worth."  Any  par- 
ticular form  of  verb  or  noun  used  frequently 
in  this  manner  to  join  sentence  to  sentence, 
will  cease  at  last  to  be  considered  any  thing 
more  than  a  conjunction  *. 

13.  As  to  the  article^  we  have  only  to  sup- 
to  esteem  it  always  so ;  on  the  same  principle,  no  doubt, 
that,  because  the  word  truth  comes  from  he  troweih  or 
thinkethj  and  a  man's  thoughts  are  always  changing, 
he  denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  eternal,  im- 
mutable truth. 

*  Again  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,  for  a  confirmation  of  this  account  of  the  Inrth 
of  conjunctions. 
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pose  some  adjective  used  in  a  particular  Umit- 
ing  sense  so  fr^uently,  that  we  at  last  regard 
it  as  nothing  more  than  a  common  prefix  to 
substantives : —  as  to  a  participle,  it  is  confess- 
edly, when  in  actual  use,  either  a  part  of  the 
verb,  or  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective : —  and 
as  to  an  interjecHon,  this  we  have  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  word  of  the  whole  progeny;  and 
if  it  is  sometimes  used  among  the  parts  of 
an  artificial  sentence,  it  is  only  as  a  vibration 
of  the  general  tone  of  feeling  that  belongs  to 
the  whole. 

14.  In  this  manner,  or  in  a  manner  like 
this  in  principle  and  procedure,  would  lan- 
guage^ow  out  of  those  powers  bestowed  on 
man  by  his  Creator,  even  though  it  had  not 
been  directly  communicated  from  heaven  :— 
in  this  manner  is  the  progress  from  natural 
cries  to  artificial  signs  contemplated  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution  of  the  humui 
mind ; —  in  this  manner  would  the  parts  of 
speech  be  developed ;  and  men  placed  in  so- 
ciety,  and  eadowed  with  powers  for  observa- 
d2 
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tion,  reflexion,  comparison,  judgment,  would, 
in  time,  become  iiipoires^  or  dividers  of  a  na- 
tural word  into  significant  parts,  with  the 
same  kind  of  certainty  that  they  become  bipeds 
or  walkers  on  two  legs*  ;  being  bom  neither 
one  nor  the  other. 

*  And  according  to  Monboddo,  with  the  same 
certainty  that  they  lose  their  tails;  for  when  they 
were  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  he  appears  to  think 
they  might  have  been  so  appendaged ;  nay,  he  knew  a 
Scotchman  that  had  a  tail,  though  he  always  took  care 
to  hide  it :  (his  lordship  was  surely  in  luck^s  way  to 
find  it  out.)  After  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove, 
notwithstanding  the  authorities  Monboddo  quotes,  that 
herds  of  men  were  ever  found  destitute  of  language,. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  first  language, 
and  the  subsequent  confusion  or  division  of  it  precisely 
as  those  two  facts  stand  in  Genesis,  all  we  mean  to 
assert  in  the  text  is  this, — that  if  a  number  of  children 
having  their  natural  faculties  perfect,  were  suffered  to 
grow  up  together  without  hearing  a  language  spoken, 
they  would  invent  a  language  for  themselves :  though, 
for  a  long  time,  it  might  remain  nothing  better  than 
that  of  the  Hurons  described  by  Monboddo,  (Origin 
and  Progress  of  Lang.  VoL  I.  Book  3.  Chap.  9«)  in 
which  the  parts  of  speech  are  scarcely  evolved  from 
the  original  elements,  but  what  in  a  formed  language 
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16.  But  the  object  of  the  foregoing  at- 
tempt, was  not  so  much  to  trace  the  origin 


18  expressed  by  several  words,  is  expressed  by  a  sign 
not  diyisible  into  significant  parts.  Thus,  he  sajrsy 
there  is  no  word  which  signifies  simply  to  cut^  but  many 
that  denote  cuttingjish,  cutting  toood,  cutting  chathsy 
cutting  the  head^  the  arm^  &c.  And  so  of  the  language 
throughout.  More  than  one  generation  would  be  re- 
quired, and  very  favourable  stimulating  circumstances, 
to  bring  such  a  chaos  of  a  language  into  form ;  but 
that  the  human  mind  has  within  itself  the  powers  for 
accomplishing  it  sooner  or  later,  we  see  no  cause  to 
doubt — These  words,  and  the  whole  of  the  hypothesis 
in  the  text  above,  were  written  before  the  third  Volume 
of  Dugald  Stewart'^s  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind- 
had  been  seen.  From  that  part  which  treats  on  Lan- 
guage we  quote  the  following  passages : 

^^  That  the  human  faculties  are  competent  to  the 
formation  of  language,  I  hold  to  be  certain.^ 

^^  Language  in  its  rudest  state  would  consist  partly 
ef  natural,  partly  of  artificial  signs ;  substantives  being 
denoted  by  the  latter,  verbs  by  the  former.'** 

These  are  among  the  many  passages  which  coincide 
with  the  views  opened  in  the  previous  hypothesis.  It 
is  to  be  added,  that  D.  Stewart  considers  the  imperative 
mood  to  be  the  first  form  in  which  the  artificial  verb 
would  be  displayed. 


V 
1 
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and  first  progress  of  language,  as  to  get  at 
the  real  ground  of  difference  among  the  se- 
veral parts  of  speech.  On  this  subject,  there 
prevails  a  universal  misconception.  From  the 
definitions  and  general  reasoning  in  Gram* 
mar ; — fi'ora  the-  theories  laid  down  in  Logic ; 
— and  the  basis  on  which  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  Rhetoric  are  presumed  to  stand,  this 
principle  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  parts  of  speech  have  their  origin  in  the  mind 
independently  of  the  outward  signs,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  nothing  more  than  parts  in  the 
structure  of  language  ;  contrivances  adopted 
at  first  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  the  shifts 
and  expedients  to  which  a  person  is  driven, 
when  not  being  able  to  lay  bare  his  mind  at 
once  according  to  his  consciousness,  he  tries, 
by  putting  such  signs  together  as  were  used 
for  former  occasions  and  therefore  known  as 
regards  them,  to  form  an  expression,  which,  as 
a  whole^  will  be  a  new  one,  and  meet  the  pur- 
pose in  hand«  True  indeed  it  is,  that  these 
very  contrivances  become,  in  their  more  re- 
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fined  use,  the  great  instruments  of  human  rea- 
son by  which  all  improvement,  all  extensive 
knowledge,  is  obtained;  but  we  are  not  to 
confound   the  instrument    with   the  intelli- 
gence that  uses  it,  nor  to  suppose  that  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  have,  of  ne- 
cessity, any  parts  corresponding  with  them  in 
the  thought  itself.    It  is  not  what  a  word  signi- 
fies that  determines  it  to  be  this  or  that  part 
of  speech,  but  how  it  assists  other  words  in  ma- 
king  up  the  sentence.     If  it  is  commissioned  to 
unite  the  whole  by  the  reference  immediate 
or  mediate  which  all  the  other  words  are  to 
bear  to  it,  and  to  signify  that  they  are  a  sen- 
tence, that  is,  the  sign  of  a  purposed  commu- 
nication, then  it  is  the  verb : — if  it  has  not 
this  power,  (namely,  of  uniting  the  other  words 
into  a  sentence,)  and  yet  is  capable,  in  all  other 
respects,  of  standing  as  an  independent  sign, 
(this  sign  not  being  the  sign  of  a  purposed 
communication)  then  it  is  a  substantive  .-—if  it 
is  the  implied  adjunct  of  a  substantive,  it  is  an 
adjective  or  an  arttclef-^if  of  a  verb,  an  ad- 
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verb : — if  we  know  it  to  be  a  word,  whicfa,  in 
a  sentence,  is  fitted  to  precede  a  substantivei 
(or  words  taken  substantively)  in  order  to  con«- 
nect  such  substantive  with  what  goes  before, 
then  it  is  a  preposition :— and  if  it  goes  before, 
or  mingles  in  a  sentence,  in  order  to  connect 

it  with  another  sentence,  then  it  is  a  conjunc- 
tion. These  are  the  only  real  differences  of 
the  parts  of  speech  : — as  to  the  meaning,  that 
does  not  of  necessity  differ  because  a  word  is 
a  different  part  of  speech  ; — the  following 
words,  for  instance,  all  express  the  same  no- 
tion: 

Add 

Addition 
Additional 
Additionally 
With  * 
Andt 

**  The  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  )?i%an  to  join. 

-f  The  imperative  of  the  Saxon  ^erb  ananab  to  add. 

The  place  and  office  of  these  six  words  in  a  sentence 
would  of  course  differ,  and  the  sentences  in  which  they 
were  respectively  used  would  require  a  various  arrange- 
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Our  definitioAs  reach  the  real  dififerencet 
among  these  words,  and  they  will  be  found 
adequate  to  all  differences*  when,  by  the  ob- 
servation hereafter  to  be  made,  we  are  quaU- 
filed  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  licences 
assumed  by  the  practical  grammarian  *.     In 

inent  to  meet  the  same  purpose,  but  as  to  the  mesuing 
of  the  words,  it  would  be  the  same  in  whatever 
■ratence :  e.  g. 

Add  gomething  to  our  bounty. 

Make  sn  addition  to  our  bounty. 

Give  an  additional  something  to  our  bounty. 

Give  addiiionaMy  to  our  bounty. 

Increase  our  bounty  tvith  the  gift  of  something. 

Consider  our  bounty  and  give  likewise. 
*  To  suit  oturdefinidonstoan  elementary  grammar, 
they  must  be  qualified  and  circumstanced: — »  verb, 
for  instance,  must  be  shewn  to  be  a  word  that  is  by 
itself  a  sentence,  as  esurio ;  or  which  signifies  a 
sentence,  as  I  am  hungry ;  or  which  is  fitted  to  sig- 
niiy  a  sentence,  as  am,  loveat.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  is  a  verb  named  but  not  used  ^  as  to  be,  to  love ; 
or  if  used  in  a  sentence,  it  is  not  the  verb.  A  noun- 
substantive  is  a  name  capable  of  standing  independently, 
but  it  cannot  enter  into  a  sentence  except  by  being 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  a  verb.  The  in- 
flexion of  a  noun-substantive,  as  Marci,   Mark's,  is 
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the  mean  time,  in  order  to  ti>row  as  much 
light  as  possible  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  thought  and  language,  let  us 
look  back  a  little  on  foregoing  statements^ 
and  partially  anticipate  those  which  are  to  be 
opened  more  at  full  under  the  heads  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric. 

called  a  substantiye,  but  in  so  calling  it,  we  most  say 
a  substantive  in  the  genitive,  or  odier  case.  A  noun^ 
adjective  is  a  name  not  fitted  to  stand  independently, 
but  to  be  joined  to  a  noun-substantive,  and  so  to  form 
with  it  one  compound  name.  An  adverb  is  a  word  not 
fitted  to  stand  independently,  but  to  be  joined  to  a  verb^ 
and  to  form  with  it  one  compound  verb.  A  preposition 
is  a  word  governing  as  its  object  a  substantive  or  pro* 
noun  in  the  manner  of  a  verb,  but  not  an  obvious  part 
of  a  verb,  nor  capable,  like  a  verb,  of  signifying  a 
sentence.  The  article,  pronoun,  participle,  conjuncs- 
tion,  and  interjection,  may  be  defined  as  usual.  We 
would  suggest  moreover  that  in  an  elementary  grammar, 
no  definition,  and  no  part  of  a  definition,  should 
be  brought  forward,  till  absolutely  required  by  the 
examples  that  are  immediately  to  follow  it.  In 
teaching  a  child,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the 
world  to  set  out  with  general  principles,  when  the 
business  is,  to  reach  those  principles  by  the  examhEi»- 
tion  of  particulars* 
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16.  It  may  be  that  the  organs  of  sensation 
are  not  all  fully  developed  in  a  new-born  in* 
£int ;  but  if,  for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  we 
allow  that  they  are  so,  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say^  that  our  earliest  sensations  from  the  ob- 
jects of  the  material  world,  are  the  same  that 
they  are  afterwards.  But  there  must  be  this 
most  important  difference, — that  the  early 
sensations  are  without  knowledge,  and  the  lat- 
ter, with  it.  I  know  that  the  object  which  now 
affects  my  sense  of  vision,  is  a  being  like  my- 
self,— I  know  him  to  be  one  of  a  great  many 
similar  beings ; — I  know  him  to  be  older  or 
younger  than  many  of  them, — to  be  taller  or 
shorter; — I  know  pretty  nearly  the  distance 
he  is  from  me ; — I  know  that  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  now  seen, 
are  not  essential  to  him,  but  that  he  may  be 
seen  under  other  circumstances  :-^I  know  that 
what  now  affects  my  sense  of  hearing,  is  the 
cry  or  bark  of  a  dog  j — I  know^  although  my 
^yes  are  shut,  that  there  are  roses  near  me, 
or  something  obtained  from  roses ; — I  know 
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that  something  hard  has  been  put  into  my 
mouth ; — and  now  I  know  it  to  be  part  of  an 
apple.  All  the  sensations  by  which  the 
various  knowledge  here  spoken  of  is  brought 
before  the  mind,  the  new-bom  infant  may 
possibly  be  capable  of;  but  as  to  the  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  has  the 
least  portion  of  it.  For  the  knowledge  is 
gained  by  experience,  requiring  and  com- 
prising many  individual  acts  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  judgment;  all  which  we 
suppose  yet  to  take  place  in  the  new-bom 
infant.  Now,  in  looking  back  to  what  has 
been  said  on  the  acquirement  of  language,  we 
find  the  effect  of  our  progressing  knowledge 
to  be  this,  that  every  sign  arising  out  of  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  will  lose  that  particular  re^ 
ference  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  can  be  used 
on  other  occasions ;  and  so  all  words  will,  at 
last,  in  their  individual  capacity,  become  ab- 
stract or  general.  This  is  as  true  of  such 
words  as  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard, 
bitter/  sweet,  and  the  like  signs  of  what  Locke 
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calls  simple  ideas  as  of  any  other  '^i  for  we 
can  evidently  use  these  words  on  an  infiqity 
of  different  occasions ;  and  the  power  of  so 
using  them  is  an  effect  and  a  proof  of  our 
knowing  that  the  different  occasions  on  which 
we  use  the  same  word,  have  a  something  in 
common,  or  in  some  way  resemble.  But 
while  all  words  thus  acquire  an  abstract  or 
general  meaning,  every  communication  which 
we  purpose  to  make  by  their  means,  must,  in 
comparison  with  their  separate  signification, 
be  particular ;  and  our  putting  them  together 
in  order  to  form  a  sign  for  the  more  particular 
thought,  will  be  to  deprive  them  of  the  abstract 
or  general  meaning  which  they  had  indi- 
vidually.  If  this  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
process,  we  are  completely  mistaken  if  we 
suppose  that  every  word  in  a  sentence  sig- 
nifies a  part  of  the  whole  thought,  and  that 
the  progression  of  the  words  is  in  cmre- 
spondence  with  a  progression  of  ideas  which 
the  mind  first  puts  togetlier  within,  and  then 
*  Vide  Locke,  Book  II.  Chap.  1.  Sect.  3. 
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signifies  without*  What  deceives  us  into  this 
impression,  is,  that  on  considering  each  word 
separately,  each  is.  found  to  have  a  meaning* 
Let  us  try,  however,  whether  the  joiuing  of 
words  into  a  sentence,  does  not  take  from  them 
the  meaning  they  have  separately.  Put  to^ 
gether  the  three  words  ^'  My  head  aches,*' 
and  we  have  an  expression,  namely  the  whole 
sentence,  which  signifies  what,  from  a  want 
of  clearness  in  our  remarks,  may  possibly  be 
the  reader's  present  particular  sensation :  but 
my 9  separately,  signifies  the  general  knowledge 
I  have  attained  of  what  belongs  to  me  as  dis^ 
tinguished  from  what  belongs  to  another ;  a 
knowledge  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  (that 
is,  the  general  knowledge)  to  the  sensation  it- 
self, nor  even  to  the  expression  of  it,  if  we  could 
find  any  single  sign  in  lieu  of  the  three  which 
we  have  put  together.  Accordingly,  the 
word  my 9  as  soon  as  it  is  joined  to  the  other 
words,  drops  that  meaning  which  it  had 
separately,  and  receives  a  particular  limitation 
from  the  word  head^  which  word  head  is  like- 
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wise  limited  by  the  word  my  ;  and  the  more 
particular  meaning  which  both  these  receive 
by  each  other,  is  limited  to  the  particular  oc-^ 
casion  by  die  word  aches.  Yet,  it  may  perhaps( 
be  thought,  that  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
sentence,  each  word,  as  the  mind  suggests  it 
to  the  lips,  is  accompanied  by  the  knowledge 
of  its  separate  meaning,  and  that,  in  this 
manner,  if  we  use  the  word  idea  in  the  un- 
restricted sense  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Locke,  each  word  may  be  said  to  represent  an 
idea.  Without  entirely  denying  the  justice 
of  this  view  of  the  mattefr,  we  offer  in  its  place 
the  following  statement : 

17.  In  forming  a  sentence  for  its  proper 
occasion,  the  knowledge  of  which  each  sepa- 
rate word  is  fitted  to  be  the  sign,  may,  or 
may  not  be  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker :  it 
may  be  entirely  there,  or  only  in  part,  or  not 
at  all  there ;  that  is  to  say,  the  speaker  may 
not  know  the  separate  meaning  of  a  word, 
font  only  the  meaning  it  is  to  have  in  union 
with   the  other  words.      And  even  if  the 
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speaker  does  know  the  full  separate  meaning 
of  each  word,  yet  he  is  not  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  thinking  of  that  separate  meaning 
every  time  he  uses  it :  nor  does  he,  in  fact, 
think  of  the  separate  meaning  of  words  while^ 
in  putting  them  together,  his  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press  what  has  been  often  expressed  before,  but 
only  (and  even  then  but  partially  and  occa« 
sionally)  when  he  uses  words  to  work  out  some 
conclusionnot  yet  established  in  his  own  mind, 
or  when  a  train  of  argument  is  required  to 
convince  or  persuade  other  minds.  This 
statement  will  of  course  require  some  con<^ 
siderations  in  proof. 

18.  And  first,  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  each  separate  word  is  fitted  to  the  sign, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  knowledge  grows 
with  the  use  of  words,  and  therefore  our  first 
use  of  them  is  unaccompanied  by  that  know* 
ledge  which  we  gain  by  subsequent  use. 
This  is  true,  whether  we  invent  words,  or 
adopt  those  already  invented.  In  the  ru^e 
banning  of  language,  the  first  use  of  a  word 
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for  h^idf  would  be  a  use  of  it  for  a  particular 
occa^oD,  and  the  word  would  be  particular  or 
proper.  If  the  speaker  used  it  with  reference 
to  himself  it  would  signify  what  we  now  sig- 
nify by  the  two  words  my  head  *.  By  observ- 
ation and  comparison,  be  would  find  he  could 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  apply  it 
with  reference  to  his  neighbours  as  well  as 
faimselfj  and  it  would  then  no  longer  be  proper 
but  common ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  signify 
a  human  head,  and  not  tnt/  head.  Extending 
his  observations  still  more  widely,  he  would  ap- 
ply it  with  reference  to  every  other  living  crea- 
ture, and  it  would  accordingly  then  signifya  liv- 
ing creatures  head.  Looking  and  comparing 
6tiU  further,  be  would  apply  it  with  reference  to 
every  object,  in  which  he  discovered  a  part 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  as  the 
head  of  a  living  creature  has  to  its  remaining 
parts ;  and  the  word  would  then,  and  not  till 
■then,  have  its  present  meaning ;  that  is  to 

*  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  Huron  lan- 
guage referred  to  in  the  note  appended  to  Sect.  14. 
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say»  in  a  separate  unlimited  state  it  would 
signify  neither  my  head^  nor  a  human  headf 
nor  a  living  creaturt*s  headf  but  the  top, 
chief  part,  beginning,  supremacy  of  any 
thing  whatever.  Nor  is  the  process  essentially 
different  in  acquiring  the  use  of  words  already 
iuvented.  A  child  does  not  at  first  put  words 
together,  but,  if  his  head  aches,  he  will  say 
perhaps  *^  head !  head !"  using  the  single 
word  in  place  of  a' sentence.  At  length  he 
will  say  mt/  Jieady  and  brother^ s  head,  and 
horse's  headf  and  cradle's  head.  Still  there 
are  other  applications  of  the  word  to  be 
learned  by  use ;  and  it  surely  will  not  be 
contended  that  any  one  knows  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  beyond  the  cases  to  which  he  can 
apply  it.  The  knowledge  which  a  separate 
word  is  fitted  to  signify,  may  then  be  wholly 
or  may  be  partly  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
U3es  it  in  a  sentence  ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
not  to  be  there  at  all.  A  foreigner,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  heard  the  phrase  the  head  of 
the  army  applied    to    the    general^in-chief, 
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would 'know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but 
tnigbt  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  separate  words,  or  even  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  separable  words :  and  probably  most 
people  can  look  back  to  a  time  in  early  life^ 
wheh  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  many  a 
phfato  with  a  just  application  as  a  whole, 
without  being  aware  that  it  was  reducible 
into  parts  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  poly- 
syllabic word  is  reducible. 

19.  But  even  when  the  speaker,  in  form- 
ing  a  sentence,  has  previous  possession  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  which  each  word  is  sepa- 
rately fitted  to  be  the  sign,  yet  he  does  not  in 
general  think  of  their  separate  meaning  while 
he  is  putting  them  together,  but  only  of  the 
meaning  he  intends  to  express  by  the  whole 
sentence.  For  through  the  frequent  use  of 
phrases  and  sentences  whose  forms  are  hence 
beconie  familiar,  there  is  scarcely  any  senti- 
ment, feeling,  or  thought,  that  suddenly  arises 
in  the  mind,  that  does  not  as  suddenly  sug- 
gest an  appropriate  form  of  expression.     This 

e2 
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is  manifestly  the  case  with  such  sentences  as 
are  in  constant  use  for  common  occasions : 
these  the  speaker  cannot  be  said  to  make, 
they  occur  ready-made^  and  he  pronounces 
the  words  that  compose  them  with  as  little 
thought  of  their  separate  meaning  as  if  he 
had  never  known  them  separate.  Even  jvhen 
sentences  ready-made  do  not  occur,  yet  the 
forms  of  sentences  will  occur,  and  the  speaker 
will,  in  general,  do  nothing  more  than  insert 
new  words  here  and  there  till  the  sentence 
suits  his  purpose.  Thus  he  who  had  said 
"  My  head  aches,"  will  recollect  the  form  of 
sentence  when  his  shoulder  aches,  and  in 
using  the  sentence,  will  only  displace  head 
for  shoulder:  or  if  his  head  "  is  giddy,"  he 
will  only  displace  aches  for  the  two  words 
quoted,  in  order  to  say  what  he  feels. 

20.  When  indeed  we  use  language  for 
higher  occasions  than  the  most  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life  ;  when  by  its  means  we  pro- 
secute  our  inquiries  after  truth,  or  use  it  dis-^ 
cursively  as  an  instrument  of  persuasion,  then 
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the  operation  itself  is  carried  on  by  dwell- 
ing  on  and  enforcing  the  abstract  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  words  and  some  of  the 
phrases  while  in  their  progress  towards  form- 
ing sentences,  as  of  the  sentences  while  in 
their  progress  toward  forming  the  whole  ora- 
tion or  book.  But  in  such  cases,  language 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  help  others  to 
come  at  our  thoughts,  than  to  represent  our 
thoughts :  although  it  is  likewise  true,  that 
we  could  not  ourselves  have  come  at  them 
but  by  similar  means.  Independently  of  the 
words,  therefore,  the  thoughts  would  have 
had  no  existence;  neither  should  we  have 
proposed  the  inquiry  after  the  truths  we  seek, 
nor  have  imagined  any  thing  in  other  minds, 
by  addressing  which  they  could  be  influenced. 
Still,  however,  in  these  higher  uses  of  lan- 
guage, (uses  which  are  to  be  dwelt  on  more 
at  full  in  the  chapters  on  Logic  and  Rhe- 
toric,) there  is  the  same  difference  between 
words  separately,  and  the  meaning  they  re- 
ceive by  mutual  qualification  and  restriction  ; 
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that  is  to  say,  in  these  higher  uses  of  lap* 
guage,  as  well  as  in  those  already  remarked 
upon,  the  parts  that  make  up  the  whole  ex- 
pression, are  parts  of  th^  expre^ipu  in  the 
same  manner  as  syllables  are  parts  of  a  word, 
but  are  720/  parts  of  the  one  whole  meaning  in 
any  other  way  than  ^s  the  instrumental  means 
for  reaching  and  for  communicating    that 
meaning.     And  suppose  the  (Communication 
cannot  be  made  but  by  more  signs  than  use 
will  allow  to  a  sentence, — suppose  many  sen* 
tences  are  required — many  sections,  chapters, 
books, — we  affirm  that,  as  the  communica* 
tion  is  not  made  till  all  the  words,  sentences, 
sections,  &c.  are  enounced,  no  part  is  to  be 
considered  as  having  its  meaning  separately, 
but  each  word  is  to  its  sentence  what  each 
syllable  is  to  its  word ;  each  sentence  to  its 
section,  what  each  word  is  to  its  sentence ; 
each  section  to  its  chapter  what  each  sen<« 
tence  is  to  its  section,  &c.     Thus  does  our 
theory  apply  to  all  the  larger  portions  of  dis- 
course,  and  to  the  discourse  itself,  Aristotle's 
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definition  of  a  word,  namely,  '^  a  sound  sig* 
nificant  of  which  no  part  is  by  itself  signi* 
£cant ;"  *  for  if  our  theory  is  true,  the  words 
(HT  a  sentence,  understood  in  their  separate 
capacity,  do  not  constitute  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence,  (i.  e.  are  not  parts  of  its 
whole  meaning,)  and  therefore,  as  parts  of 
that  sentence,  they  are  not  by  themselves 
significant ;  neither  do  the  sentences  of  the 
discourse,  understood  abstractedly,  constitute 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  discourse,  and 
therefore,  as  parts  of  that  discourse,  they  are 
not  by  themselves  significant :  they  are  sig^ 
nificant  only  as  the  instrumental  means  for 
getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence 
Of  the  whole  discourse.  Till  that  sentence 
M  oration  is  completed,  the  Word  t  is  unsaid 
which  represents  the  speaker's  thought.     If 

♦  ^omi  fffifMrriHYi,  r\q  fisfoi  oif^if  e<Tri  h»(P  aOro  <rytfMtv- 

TMof .     De  Poetic  c.  20. 

"|-  In  this  wide  sense  of  the  expression  is  the  Bible 
called  the  Woed  of  God.  We  shall  distinguish  the 
term  by  capitals,  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  use  it 
with  similar  comprehensiveness  of  meaning. 
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it  be  asserted  that  the  parallel  does  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  such  words  as  Aristotle 
has  in  view,  because,  of  words  ordinarily  so 
called,  the  parts,  namely  the  syllables,  are  not 
significant  at  all,  while  words  and  sentences 
which  are  parts  of  larger  portions  of  dis- 
course, are  admitted  to  be  abstractedly  sig- 
nificant, however  it  may  be  that  their  abstract 
meaning  is  distinct  from  the  meaning  they  re- 
ceive by  mutual  limitation, — we  deny  the 
fact  which  is  thus  advanced  to  disprove  the 
parallel :  we  affirm  that  syllables  are  signifi- 
cant which  are  common  to  many  words ;  for 
instance,  common  prefixes,  as  un^  mis,  con^ 
diSf  Uf  tri,  &c.;  and  common  terminations, 
as  nesSfJid,  hood,  tion,  Jy,  &c. ;  and  so  would 
every  syllable  be  separately  significant,  if  it 
occurred  frequently  in  difierent  combinations^ 
and  we  could  abstract  out  of  such  combina- 
tions the  least  shade  of  something  common  in 
iheir  application  :  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  syllables 
to  be  without  signification  individually ;  the 
same  thing  happens  to  words  when  they  are 
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always  combined  in  one  and  the  same  way  in 
sentences  *.  Conceiving,  then,  that  we  are 
fiilly  warranted  in  the  foregoing  statement,  we 
affirm  it  to  be  the  true  basis  of  Grammar,  Lo- 
gic, and  Rhetoric.  Leaving  the  latter  two 
subjects  for  their  respective  chapters,  we  pro- 
ceed, in  this  chapter,  with  such  further  proofs 
as  may  be  necessary  to  confirm  our  position 
as  far  as  Grammar  is  concerned. 

SI.  We  have  imagined  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  all  the  parts  of  speech  recog- 
nized by  grammarians ;  but  no  reference  has 
.yet  been  made  to  the  inflexions  which  some 
of  them  undergo;  nor  to  the  difference  of 
meaning  they  receive  in  consequence  of  such 
inflexion ;  nor  to  interchanges  of  duty  among 
the  several  parts  of  speech ;  nor  to  pecu- 
liarities of  use,  which  so  often  take  from  them 
their  characteristic  differences;    nor  to  va- 

•  What  separate  meaning,  for  instance,  is  there, 
TWWy  in  the  words  which  compose  such  phrases  as,  by- 
and-byj  goodrifyey  how-do-you-do,  &c. 
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riety  of  phrase  in  expressing  the  same  mean- 
ing ;  nor  to  the  power  which  we  frequently 
exercise  of  making  the  same  communication 
by  one  or  by  several  sentences;    nor,   in 
short,  to  the  multitude  of  refinements  which 
grow  out  of  an  improving  use  of  language, 
many  of  which  seem  to  confound  and  destroy 
the  definitions  we  obtain  from  the  first  and 
simplest  forms  of  speech.     All  these  seeming 
irregularities  will,  however,  find  a  ready  key 
in  the  general  principles  we  have  ascertained. 
For  our  general  principles  are  these :  i.  That 
two  or  more  words  joined  together  in  order 
to  receive,  by  means  of  each  other,  a  more 
particular  meaning,  are,  with  respect  to  that 
meaning,   inseparable ;    since,   if  separated, 
they  severally  express  a  general  meaning  not 
included  in  the  more  particular  one.     Hence 
it  follows,  that  words  may  as  easily  receive  a 
more  particular  meaning  by  some  change  of 
form,   as  by  having  other  words  added  to 
them  :  nay,  it  seems  more  natural,  when  the 
principle  is  considered,  to  give  them  a  more 
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particular  meaning  by  a  change  of  form  thim 
by  any  other  way. — ii.  That  a  word  is  this  of 
that  part  of  speech  only  from  the  office  it 
fulfils  in  making  up  a  sentence.  From  this 
principle  it  follows,  that  a  word  is  liable  to 
lose  its  characteristic  difference  as  often  as  it 
changes  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  other 
words  in  a  sentence ;  and  it  also  follows,  that 
^very  now  and  then  a  word  may  be  used  in 
some  capacity  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be 
assigned  to  any  of  the  received  classes  of 
words. — iii.  That  since  the  parts  of  which  a 
sentence  is  composed  denote  general  know- 
ledge,  distipct  from  the  more  particular  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  sentence,  it  may  be  possible 
to  work  our  way  to  a  particular  conclusion, 
either  in  reasoning  for  ourselves  or  in  per- 
suading others,  by  putting  such  words  to- 
gether as  form  a  sentence,  that,  as  a  whole, 
^presses  the  particular  conclusion ;  but  that 
when,  from  the  length  of  the  process,  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single  sentence, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  work  our  way  by  many 
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sentences,  which  will  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  conclusion  implied  by  them  as  a  whole, 
as  the  parts  of  each  sentence  bear  to  what 
the  sentence  expresses.  From  this  principle 
it  follows,  that  using  many  or  fewer  sentences 
to  arrive  at  the  same  result,  will  frequently 
be  optional.  The  examination  of  these  se- 
veral consequences  a  little  more  in  detail 
with  reference  to  the  principles  from  which 
they  flow,  will  complete  the  chapter. 

S2.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  inflexions 
which  nouns,  verbs,  and  kindred  words  are 
liable  to  in  many  languages,  are  comparatively 
unknown  in  English,  the  end  being  for  the 
most  part  attained  by  additions  in  the  shape 
of  distinct  words.  Thus  the  particular  re- 
lation of  the  word  Marcus  to  the  other  words 
in  the  sentence,  which  in  Latin  is  made 
known  by  altering  the  word  into  Marco^  is 
signified  in  English  by  the  word  to  ;  and  to 
Marcus^  esteeming  the  two  words  as  one  ex- 
pression, is  the  same  as  Marco.  So  likewise 
the  word  amo,  which  in  English  signifies  / 
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hve^  is  adapted  to  a  different  meaning  by 
being  changed  into  amabit^  which  in  English  , 
is  to  be  signified  by  he  mil  love,  the  three 
words,  taken  as  a  whole,  being  the  same  as 
the  single  Latin  word.  Shall  we  call  to  Mar-- 
cus  the  dative  case  of  Marcus,  and  he  will 
kfoe,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  future 
tense  of  /  Uroe,  as  Marco  and  amabit  are  re- 
spectively called  with  reference  to  Marcus 
and  amo?  or  shall  we  parse  (resolve  into 
grammatical  parts)  those  English  sentences, 
and  so  deny,  in  our  language,  a  dative  case  and 
a  future  tense  ?  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
question  which  only  the  elementary  grammar- 
writer  is  concerned  with :  he  may  suit  his  own 
convenience,  and  contend  the  point  as  he 
pleases.  Thus  much  is  certain,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose, — ^that  to  Marcus 
cannot  be  considered  a  dative  case,  nor  ?ie  will 
love  a  future  tense,  on  any  other  principle  than 
the  one  it  is  stated  to  flow  from,  namely, 
that  marked  i.  in  Sect.  21. 

23.  To  the  practical  grammarian  we  may 
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likewise  frequently  allow,  for  the  sake  of  con^ 
venience,  the  continuing  a  word  under  its 
usual  denomination,  when  its  office,  and  con« 
sequentlyits  character,  are  essentially  changed. 
He  'Will  love,  taking  the  three  words  as  oiKl 
expression,  are  a  verb  both  on  the  principles 
we  have  ascertained^  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  elementary  grammarian :  but  in  parsing 
this  verb— this  p^/us,  dictam,  communication, 
or  sentence, — only  one  of  the  three  words 
can  properly  retain  the  denomination  of  vefb^ 
viz.  that  word  to  which  the  others  have  a  re- 
ference, by  which  they  hang  together,  and 
are  signified  to  be  a  sentence,  namely,  mil. 
As  to  the  word  love^  which  the  practical 
grammarian  will  tell  us  is  a  verb  in  the  infi^ 
nitive  inood,  it  does  not  in  fact  fulfil  the 
office  of  a  verb,  but  of  a  substantive.  But  i^ 
by  calling  it  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  its 
character  for  practical  purposes  is  con- 
veniently marked,  we  may  fairly  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stands.  All  we  insist  upon  i», 
that  the  doubtful  character  of  the  word  is  a 
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consequence  of  the  principle  marked  it.  in 
Sect  «!.• 

•  Strictly,  there  is  no  verb  but  when  a  communi- 
cation is  actually  made ;  and  that  word  is  then  the 
verb,  which  expresses  the  communication,  or  which^ 
when  several  words  are  neces£^ry,  is  the  sign  of  union 
among  the  whole  of  them.  A  verb  not  actually  in 
use  is  a  captain  out  of  commission,  and  if  we  still  call 
it  a  verb,  it  is  by  courtesy.  Home  Tooke  never  an- 
swered his  own  question,  ^'  What  is  that  peculiar  dif- 
ferential circumstance,  which  added  to  the  definition 
of  a  noun,  constitutes  a  verb  ?""  (Diversions  of  Purley, 
Vol.  II.  p.  514.)  because  he  had  previously  blinded 
himself  to  the  perception  of  what  it  is,  by  laying  down 
the  principle  alteady  animadverted  upon  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  Sect.  3.)  namely,  that  the  business  of  the 
mind,  as  far  as  regards  language,  extends  no  further 
than  to  receive  impressicms :  the  consequence  of  which 
principle  would  be,  (if  it  could  have  any  consequence 
at  all,)  that  the  first  invented  elements  of  speech  were 
nouns,  or  names  ibr  those  impressions ;  which  accord- 
ingly seems  to  be  his  notion,  and  that  verbs  afterwards 
arose  from  nouns,  by  assuming  the  differential  some- 
thing that  was  found  to  be  wanting.  Our  doctrine  is, 
that  the  original  element  of  speech  contained  both  the 
artificial  noun  and  the  artificial  verb ;  that  the  mind 
exerted  its  oc^ve  powers  in  order  to  evolve  the  arti- 
ficial parts ;   that  the  act  of  joining  them  together 
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24.  It  might  also  perhaps  admit  of  dis- 
pute, whether  substantives  in  what  are  called 
their  oblique  cases,  do  not,  by  being  the  ad- 
juncts to  other  words,  and  taking  a  change 
of  form  to  signify  their  servitude,  cease  in 
fact  to  be  substantives,  and  merit  no  higher 
name  than  adjectives  or  adverbs.  But  here 
again  we  consult  convenience  by  using  the 
descriptive  title,  a  substantive  in  the  geni- 
tive, dative,  accusative,  or  ablative  case.  We 
only  need  insist,  as  philosophical  inquirers^ 
that  the  definition  of  a  substantive  in  Sect. 
15.,  is  not  less  correct,  because  it  does  not  in- 
clude a  substantive  in  these  oblique  cases  *• 

again,  made  them  a  verb ;  but  if  the  title  was  given  to 
one  more  than  to  the  other,  it  was  given  to  that  which 
arose  most  immediately  from  the  occasion,  and  took 
the  other  to  fix  or  determine  it ;  and  that  subsequently 
thai  word  in  a  sentence  came  to  be  considered  the 
verhj  which  joined  the  parts  together,  and  signified 
them  to  be  a  sentence. 

*  The  only  oblique  case  in  English  substantives, 
is  the  genitive  terminating  in  ^«  or  having  only  the 
apostrophe,  the  s  being  elided.  Grammarians,  in- 
deed, have  found  it  necessary  to  allow  an  accusative. 
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25.  The  very  doubt  itself  which  so  often 
arises,  whether  a  word  is  this  or  that  part  of 
speech, — the  varying  classification  of  the  parts 
of  speech  by  different  grammarians, — are  cir- 
cumstances entirely  favourable  to  the  theory 
advanced^  and  adverse  to  any  theory  which 
attempts  to  explain  the  parts  of  speech  by  a 
reference  to  the  nature  of  our  thoughts  in- 
dependently of  language.  For  if  the  parts  of 
speech  had  taken  their  origin  from  this  cause, 

because  pronouns  have  it :  for  if  in  the  sentence  Ccts^ 
mM8  loved  Atni,  we  put  the  noun  where  the  pronoun 
stands,  and  say,  CawiiM  loved  Bruttie,  it  seems  con- 
yenient  to  consider  the  noun  to  be  in  the  same  case 
that  the  pronoun  was  in.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
substantives  which,  in  the  classical  languages,  hare  no 
accusative  distinct  from  the  nominatiye,  are  neverthe- 
less considered  to  have  an  accusative,  because,  like 
other  substantives,  they  can  be  used  objectively  with 
regard  to  verbs  active  and  certam  prepositions.  On 
the  score  of  convenience  this  must  be  allowed.  But 
when  words  are  taken  eeparateUfy  (and  this,  by 
the  very  definition  of  the  word,  is  the  business  of 
parsing^  it  is  evident  that  only  those  substantives 
are,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  accusative  case,  which, 
wImd  us^  4»  just  stated,  have  a  form  to  signify  it. 

F 
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surely  we  could  never  have  been  in  doubt 
either  as  to  wfiaU  or  bow  numj/^  they  were. 
But  our  theory  accounts  at  once  finr  the  in- 
certitude on  these,  and  many  other  points. 
We  admit  no  original  element  of  speech  but 
the  V£R3|  or  that  om  ^^  which  denotes  what 
thq  speaker  wishes  to  communicate*  tf.no 
one  sign  can  be  found  adequate  to  the.  occa*- 
sion,  then  we  must  make  up  a  sign  out  of  two 
or  more.  Now  ■-  the  division  of  a  vers  -into 
these  parts  of  speech,  is  necessarily  attended 
by  the  consequence,  that  each  part  is  inaigni^ 
ficant  of  a  communication  by  itself,  and  that 
they  signify  it  only  by  being  joined  together. 
Supposing  a  sentence  never  consisted  but  of 
two  parts,  the  mere  act  of  joining  them  to- 
gether, would  be  sufficient  to  signify  that 
they  were  a  sentence  or  verb.  But  the  ne- 
cessity or  usage  of  speech  being  such,  that 
the  hearer  knows  a  sentence  may  consist  of 
two  or  of  many  words,  how  is  he  to  be  warned 
that  a  sentence  is  formed,  unless  to  certain 
words  is  given  the  power  of  signifying  a  sen- 
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tence,  vhile  to  other  words  this  power  is  de- 
nied until  assodated  with  a  word  of  the  for- 
mer dass?  Hence  the  distinction  between 
noun  and  verb ;  a  distinction  arising  out  ot 
the  necessities  of  speech,  and  not  out  of  the 
nature  of  our  tfaou^ts.  The  noun  and  the 
verb,  then,  are  the  original  parts  qfspeecht  the 
verb  being  the  previous  element  of  both.  Bat 
«8  each  derives  its  office  and  character  solely 
from  an  understanding  between  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer,  a  change  of  understanding 
may  make  them  change  their  offices,  and  so 
the  verb  shall  sometimes  be  a  noun,  and  the 
noun  a  verb.  These  changes  occur  in  fact 
so  frequently,  -as  to  require  no  example. 
Then,  as  we  have  seen,  a  noun  will  frequently 
be  used  as  the  adjunct  of  another  noun,  and 
so  become  an  adjective ;  an  adjective  or  other 
word  may  be  joined  to  a  verb,  and  so  become 
an  adverb ;  and  any  of  these,  by  frequent  use 
in  particular  combinations,  may  acquire,  or 
seem  to  acquire,  a  new  and  peculiar  office, 
and  so  become  articles,  prepositions,  and  con- 
f3 
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junctions.  But  who  can  ascertain  that  de- 
gree of  use,  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
grammarian,  shall  fix  them  in  their  acquired 
character  *  ?  Nay,  must  not  every  such  word, 
of  necessity,  while  in  transitu,  be  at  one  period 
quite  uncertain  in  its  character  ?  In  this  man- 
ner do  the  effects  arising  out  of  such  a  theory  a£ 
the  parts  of  speech  as  we  have  supposed,  agree 
with  actual  effects,  and  fully  explain  thenu 
26.  Again,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
the  one  before  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
compounded  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs, 
&c.,  of  which  all  languages  are  full  ?  With- 
out adverting  to  established  compounds,  such 
as  (to  take  the  first  that  occur)  husbandman^ 

*  What,  for  instance,  shall  we  call  the  word  Uke  in 
such  phrases  as  like  him,  like  me  f  Originally  the  word 
trnto  intervening  between  it  and  the  pronoun,  govern- 
ed the  latter ;  but  tmto  cannot  now  be  aid  to  govern 
the  pronoun,  since  it  has  been  so  long  disused,  as  to  be 
no  longer  tmderstood.  We  might  therefore  say,  that 
like  is  a  preposition  governing  the  pronoun: — ^the 
point  perhaps  is  disputed ; — ^be  it  so :  for  this  fact  just 
serves  our  argument. 
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workmanlike^  waylay,  browbeat j  nevertheless; 
without  bringing  words  from  the  illimitably 
compounded  Greek  language, — we  may  refer 
to  such  as  are  not  established,  but  compounded 
for  the  particular  purpose;  as  when  Locke 
speaks  of "  Mr.  lS[evfton^snever'enough*to  be  ad- 
mired book/'  where  the  words  in  italic  are  an 
adjective ;  and  when  some  old  lady  pettishly 
says  to  her  grandchild  "  DonU  dear  Grand- 
mother  me  ;**  where  the  whole  sentence,  ex- 
cept the  pronoun  governed  in  the  accusative, 
is  a  verb.  So  in  the  phrases  to  ^liKKov  avvola-etv 
ri  irikBi  the  being-about-to-be-profitable-to-the^ 

citt/f^^^BXidf  TO  ra  rov  'rrdkefiov  rayv   k(u  Kara 

teat^pov  nrpdrrea-Oa^  the  completing'Speedily-and- 
seasonably-the-things^for^the-war,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  considering  the  whole  of  the  words 
following  the  article,  to  be,  in  each  instance, 
a  noun-substantive.  For  these,  and  for  every 
other  species  of  compound,  the  theory  before 
us  at  once  accounts.  For  it  shows  that  the 
use  of  many  words  to  form*one  sentence,  arises 
out  of  the  necessities  of  language  only,  the  na- 
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tural  impulse  of  the  mind  being  to  make  its  com* 
munication  by  a  mngle  expression.  Having 
complied)  then^  with  the  necessities  of  lan^ 
guage,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  serving  as 
the  interpreter  of  much  more  knowledge  than 
we  could  have  attained  without  its  help  }  we 
then  return  on  our  steps^  and  give  a  unity  to 
QUr  expressions  in  every  possible  way. 

27*  The  corruption  of  early  phrases,  by 
which,  in  so  many  instances,  they  come  under  . 

the  denomination  of  adverb,  will  be  found 
another  obvious  consequence  of  the  present 
thecH^y,  while  they  abundantly  perplex  the 
grammarian  who  attempts  to  reconcile  them  to 
any  other  system.  "  Omnis  pars  orationis  ^' 
says  Servius,  V<  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est, 
migrat  in  adverbium."  "  I  think"  says  Home 
Tooke,  "I  can  translate  this  intelligibly — 
Every  word,  quando  desinit  esse  quod  est, 
when  a  grammarian  knows  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  migrat  in  adverbium,  he  calls  an  ad- 
verb/**     What  indeed  can  be  made  of  such 

*  Diversion]^  of  Purlcy,  Vol.  I.  page   459.     In 
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expressiom  as  at  aU^  by  and  by^  to  be  sure^for 
tfoer^  long  ago^  no^  yes.  They  are  adverbs, 
say  the  grammarians.  But  (to  take  the 
phrases  first)  what  are  the  words,  individually, 
<^  M^ch  the  adverbs  are  composed  ?  The 
apswer  will  be,  they  are  prepositions,  adjec- 
tives, &c.,  which  remain  from  the  corruption 
of  regular  phrases  once  in  use.  This  is  a  true 
account  of  the  matter : — ^yet  it  leaves  us  still 
to  ask,  what  are  these  single  words,  now  that 
the  phrases  which  produced  them  exist  no 
longer  in  their  original  state.  Let  any  gram- 
marian, if  he  can,  prove  their  right  to  the 
name  of  any  of  the  received  parts  of  speech. 
Our  system,  if  it  does  not  make  a  provision 
for  them  by  a  name  for  a  new  class  of  words, 
at  least  shows  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  their 
difference.  For  according  to  our  principles, 
words  have  both  a  separate  and  a  joint  signifi- 
caticm.     But  if  words  should  be  constantly 

another  place,  he  says  ^^  that  this  class  of  words,  (ad- 
verb,) is  the  common  sink  and  repository  of  all  hetero- 
geneous, unknown  corruptions.^'* 
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occurring  in  particular  combination,  this  e& 
feet  will  ensue,-;-that  their  separate  significa- 
tion in  such  hackneyed  phrase,  will  at  last  be 
quite  unattended  to,  and  their  joint  significa-r 
tion  alone  regarded ; — and  such  phrases  will 
then  be  as  liable  to  be  clipped  in  the  currency 
of  speech,  as  any  long  word  which  is  trouble- 
some to  be  uttfered  at  full : — thus  will  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  phrase  be  fixed  for  ever 
in  their  joint,  and  lose  for  ever  their  separate 
signification*.  So  much  for  the  words  com- 
posing adverbial  phrases.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  for  no,  yes^  which  probably  had  the 
same  origin  as  the  phrases  ?  These  have  not, 
like  the  phrases,  a  compound  form,  nor  do 
they,  like  the  phrases,  always  assist  in  making 
up  a  sentence,  but  are  frequently  and  proper- 
ly pointed  off  by  the  full  stop.  Are  we,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  call  them  adverbs  ? 
••  Yes."  This  is  the  answer  our  grammarians 
make.     But  is  there,  in   these  words,  any 

"*  The  word  to  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  comes 
mider  this  description. 
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tiuog  which  gives  them  a  just  claim  to  be 
Anked  with  any  of  the  received  classes  <>{ 
words?  *^  No/^  This  is  an  assertion  it  would 
be  difficult  to  gainsay.  For  consider  them 
well,  and  we  shall  find,  that,  in  their  present 
use,  they  are  not  parts  of  speech  at  all,  except 
with  reference  to  the  larger  portions  of  dis- 
course of  which  all  the  sentences  are  parts : 
they  are  sentences  ;  and  they  afford  a  striking 
example  of  what  was  intimated  in  the  prece^ 
ding  section,  namely  the  tendency  of  language, 
in  a  mature  state,  to  return  on  its  early  steps 
as  far  as  can  be  done  without  losing  the  ad- 
vantages gained :  for  not  only  do  we,  when- 
ever we  can,  bring  the  smaller  parts  of  speech 
into  such  union  as  to  form  larger  parts,  but 
in  some  instances,  (as  in  these  last,)  we  come 
round  again  to  the  simplicity  of  natural  signs. 
28.  This  union  of  the  smaller  into  larger 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  power  we  have  to  dis« 
pose  the  same  materials  into  more  or  fewer 
sentences,  will  furnish  further  proofs,  that  the 
present  theory  of  language  can  alone  be  the 
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true  one.  A'  proper  examination  of  compound 
sentences '  will  show,  that  the  grammatical 
parts  into  which  they  are  first  resolvable,  are 
not  the  fdngle  words,  but  the  clauses  which 
are  formed  by  those  words  j  which  clauses  are 
substantives,  and  verbs,  and  adjectives,  and 
adverbs,  with  respect  to  the  whole  sentence, 
however  they  may,  in  their  turn,  be  resolva- 
ble into  subordinate  parts  of  speech  bearing 
the  same  or  other  names.  To  take  the  fd- 
lowing  as  an  example :  '*  The  sun  which  set 
this  evening  in  the  west,  will  rise  tomorrow 
morning  in  the  east/'  The  two  parts  into 
which  this  sentence  is  resolvable,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  noun>-substantive  and 
a  verb,  if  considered  with  respect  to  the  whole 
sentence*.  This  is  the  first,  or  broadest  ana- 

*  And  so  may  the  two  parts  (technically  called  the 
pirotasis  and  apodosis)  of  every  periodic  sentence  be 
considered :  for  every  period^  (srcfio^o;,  a  circle,)  is  re- 
solvable into  two  chief  parts,  the  one  assimilated  to 
the  semicircle  tending  outy  the  other  to  the  rendering- 
in^  or  completing  semicircle.  These  answering  parts 
are  commonly  indicated  in  Greek  by  /av— ^£ ;  in  En- 
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fym.  Then  taking  the  former  of  these  two 
chief  constructive  parts,  we  shall  find  it  re- 
solvable into  these  two  subordinate  parts*  viz. 
the  «tm,  a  ndiin  substantive,  and  which  setihis 
ex^cfdng  m  lowest,  its  adjunct  or  adjective  :-*-* 
the  latter  chief  constructive  part  being  in  the 
same  wi^  resolvable  into  will  rise^  a  verb,— 
and^  tomorrow  mdming  in  the  eastj  its  ad- 
junct or  adverb.  Returning  to  the  adjective 
of  the  former  chief  constructive  part,  we  shall 

glish  very  frequently  by  as — so;  though — ^yet,  &c. 
There  may  exist  a  doubt  in  most  sentences  so  construet- 
edy  whether  the  one  part  has  a  daim  to  be  considered 
the  verb  more  than  the  other :  each  part  is  meant  to  be 
insignificant  by  itself,  and,  (as  was  lately  supposed  of 
the  parts  of  speech  in  their  early  institution,  before  a 
sentence  was  composed  of  more  than  two  words,)  they 
sonify  a  communication  by  the  very  act  of  bemg  join- 
ed together.  Yet  as  the  protasis  is  a  clause  in  sus- 
pense, and  so  resembles  a  substantive  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  before  the  verb  is  enounced ;— ^as  the  apodo- 
sis  removes  the  suspense,  and  so  resembles  the  verb  in 
its  eflfect  on  the  substantive ; — ^it  seems  that  in  con- 
sidering the  protasis  as  a  nominative  case  and  the  apo- 
dosis  as  its  verb,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  taking  a 
right  view  of  the  principle  and  procedure. 
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find  it,  if  separately  viewed,  to  be  a  sentence 
having  its  nominative  which^  its  verb  set,  and 
the  latter  having  its  adverb  this  evening  in  the 
west;  which  adverb  is  resolvable  into  two 
clauses  of  which  the  former  consists  of  the  de- 
monstrative adjective  this,  and  evening,  a  sub- 
stantive used  objectively  with  relation  to  the 
preposition  on  understood  *•  The  latter  clause 
in  the  west  is  nearly  similar  in  its  grammatical 
parts  i  but  the  preposition  it  depends  upon,  is 
not  understood.  This  subordinate  or  adjec- 
tived  sentence  which  we  have  thus  taken  to 
pieces,  (viz.  which  set  this  evening  in  the  west,) 
is  however  no  sentence  when  considered  with 

*  Or  more  properly  this  evening  is  an  adverb ;  for  a 
word  cannot  justly  be  called  luderstood,  when  its  ab- 
sence is  not  suspected  till  the  grammarian  informs  us  of 
it : — on  before  such  phrases  when  the  custom  to  omit 
it  had  just  begun,  was  indeed  understood ;  it  is  now 
understood  no  longer,  and  what  remains  of  any  such 
phrase  is  an  adverb.  As  the  next  clauses,  in  the  west, 
retains  its  preposition,  we  are  at  liberty  to  parse  the 
clause,  instead  of  considering  it,  in  the  whole,  as  an 
adverb  attending  the  verb  set,  though  we  are  also  at 
liberty  to  consider  it  in  the  latter  way. 
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reference  to  the  larger  sentence  of  which  it  is 
a  grammatical  part:  but  it  might,  if  the 
speaker  had  pleased,  have  been  kept  distinct, 
and  the  same  meaning  have  been  conveyed  by 
two  simple  sentences,  as  by  the  one  com- 
pound one :  e.  g.  "  TTie  sun  set  this  evening 
in  the  west : — It  will  rise  tomorrow  morning 
in  the  east.'*  Here,  we  have  two  sentences  or 
communications.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  conveying 
the  thought,  precisely  analogous  to  the  using 
of  two  words  that  restrict  each  other,  in  place 
of  a  single  appropriate  sign.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  thought,  whether  expressed  by 
the  one  sentence  or  the  two,  is  the  same ;  and 
it  is  one  and  entire,  whatever  the  expression 
may  he.  For  we  must  not  confound  the  two 
facts  referred  to  in  the  sentences,  with  what 
the  mind  thinks  of  the  facts : — ^it  is  the  can- 
nexion  of  the  facts  that  the  speaker  seeks  to 
make  known.  Yet  he  may  imagine  he  can 
best  make  it  known  by  using  the  two  sen- 
tences ;  for  though,  it  is  true,  that  while  they 
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^re  in  progress,  they  will  be  understood  se- 
parately, yet  no  sooner  will  they  be  com. 
pleted,  than  the  hearer  will  understand  them 
limited  and  determined  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  no  longer  abstractedly  as  while  they  were 
in  progress.  In  this  manner,  in  ccnrespon^; 
ence  with  the  principle  stated  Sect»  21  •  iii.,  will 
the  same  result  be  obtained  by  the  twp,  as  by 
the  one  sentence. 

29*  This  power,  which  exists  in  all  lan- 
guages, of  expressing  the  same  thought  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways,  is,  one  would  think, 
a  suflScient  proof,  by  itself,  that  thoughts  and 
words  have  not  the  kind  of  correspondence 
which  is  commonly  imagined :  for  if  such  cor- 
respondence had  existed,  the  same  thoughts 
would  always  have  been  expressed,  if  not  by 
the  same  words,  yet  by  words  of  similar  mean- 
ing in  the  same  order.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  expressing  a  thought  by  several  words, 
had  been,  (which  it  is  not,)  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  of  expressing  the  combined  sounds 
of  a  single  word  by  several  letters.    There  is 
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the  more  propriety  in  institutii^  the  cooipur 
risoDy  because  taen  were  driven  to  the  latter 
expedient  by  a  necessity  similar  to  ihat  wUch 
drove  them  ta  the  formen  For,  no  doiibt, 
the  first  idea  of-  the  investors,  of  writing. was» 
to  appropriate  a  character  for  every  word ;  and 
we  are  told  that,  to  this  day,  a  practice  iiear 
to  this  prevails  in  China.  But  it  was  socm 
found  that  the  immense  number  of  cbaractenns 
this  would  require,  must  make  the  ccnnplelion 
of  the  design  next  to  impracticable ;  and  the 
expedient  was  at  length .  adopted  of  spelling 
words.  By  this  expedient^  twenty  four  char 
racters^  by  their  endless  varieties  of  positipn 
with  each  other ^  are  capable  of  signifying  the 
multitude  €^  words,  and  the  innumerable  sen- 
tences, which  constitute  speech.  The  parts 
of  speech  were  set  on  foot  by  a  similar  urgency^ 
and  in  the  same  way.  At  first,  every  sound 
was  a  sentence.  But  the  communications 
which  the  business  of  life  required,  far,  far 
outnumbered  every  possible  variety  of  sound. 
It  waa  fortunate,  therefore,  when  a  necessity 
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arose  to  give  to  some  of  the  sounds  a  less  par- 
ticular application ;  for  then  the  requisite  sign 
was  formed  out  of  two  or  more  sounds  already 
in  use,  and  no  new  sound  was  required*  So 
far  the  parallel  holds ;  but  it  will  go  no  furtiier. 
In  the  spelling  of  words  by  letters,  the  same 
letters  must  always  be  used,^-if  hot  the  same 
characters,  yet  characters  of  the  same  power. 
And  it  would  have  been  the  same  in  speliif^ 
a  thought  by  words,  if  the  process  had  been 
what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be :— that  is 
to  say,  the  same  thought  would  always  have 
been  expressed  by  the  same  words,  or  if 
the  words  had  been  changed,  the  change 
must  have  been  word  for  word,  as  in  a 
completely  literal  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  How  difierent  this  is 
from  fact,  hardly  needs  further  examples  in 
proof.     Mr.  Harris  attempts  to  shew  *,  that 

*  Hermes,  Book  I.  Chap.  8.  We  cordially  agree 
in  Home  Tooke^s  opinion  of  this  well-known  work, 
that  it  is  ^^  an  improved  compilation  of  almost  all  the 
errors  which  graihmarians  have  been  accumulating 
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the  difiecsDt  fonns  or  modes  of  sentences, 
de|>end  on  the  nature  of  our  thoughts.  That 
the  character  of  a  thou^t  has  an  influence  in 
deterniiiung  our  preference  of  this  or  that 
mode  of  i^»eechj  needs  not  be  questioned ;  bat 
all  thejmodcs  oi  speech,  are  interchangeable 
tt  pleasure,  and  therefore  the/  caonot  sub- 
stuktbUydepend  on  the  nature  of  our  thoughts. 
An  jiffinnative  sentence,  ^  I  am  ^ing  out  of 
town,"  may  be  made  imperative,  *'  know, 
that  I  am  going  out  of  town }"  or  inteirogative, 
^*  Is  it  necessary  to  say,  that  I  am  goii^  out 
of  town  ?"  A  negative  sentence,  *'  No  man  is 
inunortal,"  may:  be  made  affirmative,  "  Every 
nan  is  .mortal."  It  would  waste  time  ^d 
patience  to  multiply  examples.  The  cofli- 
«lu8t«i,  then.  Is,  th^  the  parts  of  speech  and 

from  ^e  time  of  Aristotle,  to  our  present  days."  Dt- 
nnifiiu*fPui)ey,Vol.I.iugel20.  Yet  occa8ioi»%, 
when  OUT  etymologist  runs  a  little  bard  on  this  Com- 
]Hler  of  errots,  the  theory  we  advance,  opposite  as  it  is 
in  its  general  tenor  to  all  that  the  Hermes  contains, 
lin  be  found  to  lend  its  author  a  lift.  See  the  secHon 
«iu|iiaig  in  the  text. 
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the  forms  of  sentences,  are  alike  attributable 
to  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  lan- 
guage, and  not  to  the  nature  of  our  thoughts 
independently  of  language..  Perhaps  by  this 
time  it  may  almost  seem  that  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  this  has  no  defined  existence,  and  that 
the  combat  has  been  against  a  shadow.  But 
this  is  not  true.  If  the  opinion  opposed  to  the 
principles  contended  for,  is  seldom  ,^ma% 
expressed,  it  is  nevertheless  universally  under- 
stood— it  is  at  the  bottom  of  ail  the  systems 
of  grammar,  of  logic,  and  of  rhetoric,  which 
we  study  in  our  youth,  and  which  we  after- 
wards make  our  children  study ;  and  as  it  is 
an  opinion  radically,  essentially  wrong,  the 
pains  employed  to  overthrow  it,  cannot,  if 
successful,  have  been  superfluous.  In  no 
other  way  was  a  preparation  to  be  made  for 
an  outline  of  the  higher  departments  of  Sema- 
tology. 

30.  New,  however,  as  we  believe  our 
theory  to  be,  yet  it  is  not  without  authorities  in 
its  favour ;  and  with  these  we  shall  conclude 
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the  chapter.  Harris,  the  author  of*'  Hermes," 
in  treating  of  connectives,  stumbles  unawares 
on  the  fact,  that  a  word  which  '19  signilicant 
when  alone,  may  be  no  significant  part  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression  it  helps  to 
form.  He  makes  nothing  indeed  of  the  feet, 
further  than  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  ridicule 
of  Home  Tooke  for  the  inconsistent  assertions 
in  which  it  involves  him.  .  "  Having  "  says 
Tooke  *,  "  defined  a  word  to  be  a  sound  sig- 
nyicant,  he  (viz.  Harris)  now  defines  a  pre- 
position to  be  a  word  devoid  of  signification  j 
and  a  few  pages  afler,  he  says,  '  prepositions 
commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own 
meamng  into  the  words  with  which  they  are 
compounded.'  Now  if  I  agree  with  him," 
ctmtinues  Tooke,  "  that  words  are  sounds 
significant,  how  can  I  agree  that  there^are 
sorts  of  words  devoid  of  signification  ?  And  if 
I  could  suppose  that  prepositions  are  devoid 
of  signification,  how  could  I  afterwards  allow, 

•  DivenHODB  of  Purley,  Vol  I.  Chap.  9. 
g2 
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that  they  transfuse  something  of  their  own 
ineaning  ?''  Yet  with  all  tbis^  Harris  is  rights 
only  that  he  is  not  avt^are  of  the  piinciple, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  doctrine. 
A  preposition,  as  well  as  every  other  word, 
is  a  sound  significant ; — it  has  an  independent 
abstract  signification  :  but  being  joined  into  a 
sentence,  it  is  devoid  of  that  signification  it 
had  when  alone :  it  has  then  transfused  its 
own  meaning  into  the  word  with  which  it  is 
compounded,  as  that  word  has  transfused  its 
meaning  into  the  preposition — that  is  to  say, 
they  have  but  one  meaning  between  them. 

31.  But  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philoso- 
phical Essays,  furnishes  a  direct,  and  a  more 
satisfactory  authority  in  favour  of  the  theory 
We  have  advanced.  "  In  reading  "  says  he  *, 
"  the  enunciaticHi  of  a  preposition,  we  are  apt 
to  fancy,  that  for  every  word  contained  in  it, 
there  is  an  idea  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  from  the  combination  and  comparison  of 
which  ideas,  results  that  act  of  the  mind 

*  Philosophical  Essays,  Essay  5.  Chap.  1. 
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cdUed  judgment.  So  different  is  all  this  from 
hctt  that  oui'  words,  when  examined  sepa- 
nt^y>  are  often  as  completely  insignificant  as 
the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed,  d&> 
riving  th^  meaning  solely  from  the  connexion 
pr  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  others."— 
Agtan :  '*  When  we  listen  to  a  language  which 
admit!  of  such  transpositions  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  are  familiar  to  us  in  Latin, 
tiie  artificial  structure  of  the'  discourse 
suspends,  in  a  great  measure,  our  conjectures 
about  the  sense,  till,  at  the  close  of  the 
fenod,  the  verb,  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
Htteranee,  unriddles  the  senigma.  Previous 
to  this,  the  ftmner  words  and  phrases  resemble 
those  detached  and  unmeaning  pitches  of 
dJIfeDent  colours,  which  compose  what  op- 
ticians call  an  anamorphosis  ;  while  the  effect 
(^  the  veiti,  at  the  end,  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  mirror,  by  which  the  anamorphosis 
is  reformed,  and  which  combines  these  appa- 
rently fortuitous  materials,  into  a  beautiful 
portnut  or  landscape.     In  instances  of  this 
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sort,  it  will  generally  be  found,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  that  the  intellectual 
act,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  is 
altogether  simple,  and  incapable  of  analysis  i 
and  that  the  elements  into  which  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  have  resolved  it,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  grammatical  elements  of 
speech ; — the  logical  doctrine  about  the  com* 
,  parison  of  ideas,  bearing  a  much  closer 
affinity  to  the  task  of  a  school-boy  in  parsing 
his  lesson,  than  to  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phers able  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
mystery  to  be  explained." — Had  this  acute 
philosopher  brought  these  views  of  language 
to  the  elucidation  of  Grammar,  Logic,  and 
Rhetoric,  and  so  have  cleared  them  from  the 
incrusted  errors  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
the  reader's  patience  would  not  have  been 
tried  by  the  chapter  now  finished  and  those 
which  are  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  LOGIC. 


Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below, 

What  can  we  reason,  but  fkom  what  we  know. 

POPS. 

1.  In  commencing  this  branch  of  Semato- 
logy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  define  not  only  this 
but  the  other  branches,  that  their  presumed 
relation  and  difference  may  at  once  appear : 

L  Grammar,  then,  is  the  right  use  of 
words  with  a  view  to  their  several  functions 
and  inflexions  in  forming  them  into  sentences ; 

ii.  Logic  is  the  right  use  of  words  with  a 
view  to  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and 

iii.  Rhetoric  is  the  right  use  of  words  with 
a  view  to  inform,  convince,  or  persuade  *. 

*  This  definition  includes  the  poet^s  use  of  words 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  person,  who,  having  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  view,  speaks  or 
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2.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter 
will  be,  to  show  that  there  is  no  art  of  Logic 
(except  such  as  is  an  imposition  on  the  un« 
derstanding  but  that  which  arises  out  of  the 
principles  ascertained  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter ; — ^that  this,  which  is  the  Logic  every  man 
uses,  agrees  with  the  definition  in  the  previ* 
ous  section ;  —and  that  we  cannot  carry  the 
definition  further,  without  transgressing  a 
clearly  marked  line  which  will  usefully  distin- 
guish between  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 

3.  In  affirming  that  there  is  no  art  of  Lo- 
gic but  that  which  arises  out  of  the  use  of 
signs,  we  do  not  mean  that  reason  itself  is  de- 
writes  skilfully.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  poet^s  end 
is  to  delight, — ^we  answer  that  he  gains  this  end  by  in* 
fonning,  convincing,  or  persuading.  The  true  dis- 
tinction between  the  poet  and  any  other  speaker  or  wtl- 
ter,  lies  in  the  different  nature  of  their  thoughts.  In 
communicating  his  thoughts,  the  poet,  like  others  who 
are  skilful  in  the  use  of  words  to  inform,  convince,  or 
persuade,  is  a  rhetorician;  although,  with  reference  to 
the  creative  genius  displayed,  (Trtiung  a  iraii*,)  and  al- 
so with  reference  to  the  added  ornament  of  metre  or 
thyme,  we  cidl  the  tesult,  a  poem. 
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pendent  oo  language.  Reasim  must  exist  pri- 
w  to  language^  or  language  could  not  be  im 
iMrted  or  adopted.  What  we  affirm  is,  that 
ptiof  to  the  nae  oi  words  or  equivalent  fflgns^ 
fio  art  exists :  the  mind  then  perceives,  as  fax 
tt  lis  powers  extend^  tntuithefy ;  and  thus 
working  without  media,  it  can  no  more  ope- 
rate otherwise  than  as  at  first,  than  the  eye 
can  see  otherwise  than  nature  enables  it.  The 
mind  can,  however,  invent  the  means  to  assist 
its  operations,  as  it  has  invented  the  telescope 
to  assist  the  eye ;  the  difference  being,  that 
tile  telescope  is  not  such  an  instrument  as  all 
minds  would  invent,  but  the  use  of  signs  to 
assist  its  operations,  grows  out  of  the  human 
mind  by  its  very  constitution,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  society  upon  that  constitution. 

4.  That  writers  on  Logic  do  not  in  gene- 
ral view  the  matter  in  this  light,  is  evident 
from  tliis,  that  they  devote,  or  at  least  they 
persuade  themselves  and  their  readers  that 
they  devote,  a  great  part  of  their  considera- 
tion tp  the  pperaUons  of  the  mind  independ- 
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ently  of  language,  which,  for  any  practical  end, 
must  evidently  be  nugatory  on  the  -supposi- 
tion stated  above ;  since,  if  the  mind,  without 
the  aid  of  signs,  can  but  operate  as  nature  en- 
ables it,  all  instruction  concerning  what  the 
mind  does  by  itself*,  will  but  be  an  attempt 

*  Watts  says  that  ^^  the  design  of  Logic,  is  to 
teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  reason.^  Recurring  to 
our  comparison  in  the  previous  section,  this  is  as  if  any 
one  had  proposed  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  eye.  It 
is  true  indeed,  a  man  may  be  taught  a  right  use  of  the 
eye, — that  is,  he  may  be  taught  to  observe  proper  ob- 
jects by  its  means;  and  so  may  he  be  taught  a.  right 
use  of  reason  by  applying  it  to  those  things  which  are 
conducive  to  his  improvement  and  happiness.  But  all 
this  belongs  to  Morals  not  to  Logic;  nor  was  this 
Watts^s  meaning.  He  imagined  a  man  could  be  taught 
how  to  use  his  reason  independently  of  any  considera- 
tion of  an  instrument  to  work  with ;  as  if  any  one  had 
offered  to  teach  mankind  how  to  see  with  their  eyes* 
Now,  there  is  nothing  preposterous  in  offering  to  show 
how  a  telescope  is  to  be  used  in  order  to  assist  the 
eye;  nor  anything  preposterous  in  trying  to  show 
how  words  may  be  used  in  a  better  manner  than  com- 
mon custom  instructs  us,  in  order  to  assist  the 
mind.— Be  it  observed  that  the  objection  here  made, 
is  to  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  Watts,  and  not 
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to  teach  us  that  which  every  one  does  with- 
out teaching,  and  which  no  teaching  can 
make  us  do  better :  but  if,  by  the  use  of  signs» 
the  mind  can  carry  its  natural  operations  to 
things  which  it  could  not  reach  without  signs, 
the  instruction  of  the  logician  should  at  once 
begin  by  pointing  out  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  signs.  Now  this  is  in  fact  the  point  at 
which  every  teacher  of  logic  does  begin,  how- 
ever he  may  disguise  the  real  proceeding  from 
himself,  and  whatever  confusion  he  may  throw 
over  his  subject,  by  not  knowing  in  what  way 
he  is  concerned  with  it.  In  pretending  to 
teach  us  the  nature  of  ideas^  logicians  do  no- 
thing but  teach  us  what  knowledge  we  attain 

to  what  he  Actually  does,  except  so  far  as  he  has  done 
it  amiH  &om  setting  out  badly.  What  follows  in  the 
text  will  explain  this  last  observaOon. 

Our  illustration  must  not  lead  the  reader  to  think 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  men  do  learn  to  see, 
that  is,  to  correct,  by  experience  and  judgment,  the  im- 
presdon  of  objects  on  the  retina.  We  take  the  matter 
M  commonly  understood,  namely,  that  men  see  correct- 
ly by  nature,  which  is  near  euough  to  the  truth  for  our 
present  purpoiie. 
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by  means  of  words ;-  and  wheo  Home  TookQ 
says  of  Locke's  great  work^  that  it  is  ^^  merely 
a  grMomatteal  Essay  or  Treatise  on  wwds/'  * 
he  comes  so  near  the  trutb^  that  it  is  wofidw* 
fid  he  should  have  so  wrongly  interpreted 
other  parts  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine* 
Putting  a  wrong  construction  on  Locke's  just 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  mind  has  no 
innate  ideas,  Tooke  affirms  that  **  the  hmu 
ness  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  regards  language, 
extends  no  further  than  to  receive  impres* 
sions,  that  is,  to  have  sensations  or  feelings. 
What  are  called  its  operations  are  merely  the 
operations  of  language/'  t  This  is  palpably 
absurd }  for  how  can  language  operate  of  it* 

*  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  I.  page  31,  note. 

■f"  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  I.  page  51.  We  have 
already  quoted  this  passage ;  and  perhaps  more  than 
once :  but  it  is  hoped  we  need  not  apologise  for  .the  re- 
petitions which  may  be  foimd  in  this  and  the  next 
chapter.  Our  purpose  is  to  trace  Ghrammar,  Logic,  and 
Rhetoric,  to  a  common  source,  and  in  doing  so,  if  they 
really  have  an  origin  in  common,  we  must  necessarily 
tnnrerse  the  same  ground  repeatedly  to  come  at  it. 
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self?  The  mind  must  observe,  compare^  and 
judge^,  before  it  can  invent  or  adopt  the  Ian* 
guage  of  art ;  and  having  adopted  it,  every 
use  of  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  Acui- 
ty, excepting  only  that  kind  of  instinctive  use, 
in  which  some  short  sentence  takes  the  place 
of  a  natural  ejaculation^  Feelings  or  sensa* 
tionswe* cannot  help  having ;  but  these  do  not 
help  us  ^to  language.  This  requires  the  ac* 
tive  powers  of  the  mind;  and  every  word,  in-» 
dividually,  will  accordingly  be  found  the  sign 
of  something  we  know^  obtained,  as  eveiy 
thing  we' know  must  be  obtained,  by  previous 
acts  of  comparison  and  judgment,  involving, 

^  These  powera  of  the  mind  are  innate^ — that  is 
to  say,  theyf^belongto  the  mind  by  its  constitution,  al- 
though sensation  is  the  appointed  means  for  first  call- 
ing them  forth.  It  should  seem  as  if  Tooke  thought 
nothing  was  bora  with  man  except  the  power  to  receive 
sensations  or  feelings,  and  that  reason  comes  firom  lan- 
guage ;  an  opinion  so  preposterous  that  we  can  hardly 
think  him  capable  of  it ;  and  yet,  from  what  he  says, 
lio  other  <^aii  be  understood : — ^*  Reason,^  he  says,  ^*  is 
•ihe  result  of  the  senses,  and  of  experience.'^  Diver- 
sions of  Purlcy,  Vol.  11.  page  16. 
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in  every  instance  beyond  that  which  sets  the 
sign  on  foot,  an  inference  gained  by  the 
use  of  a  medium.  .  And  such,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  necessities  of  speech,  that  they  lead 
us  constantly  to  extend  the  application  of 
words ;  which  extension  requires  new  acts  of 
comparison  and  judgment ;  and  thus,  by 
means  of  words,  (or  signs  equivalent  to  words,) 
we  are  constantly  adding  to  our  knowledge, 
still  carrying  the  signs  with  us,  to  mark  and 
contain  it,  and  to  serve  afterwards  as  the  media 
for  reaching  new  conclusions.  It  is  only  ne^ 
cessary  to  read  Locke's  Essay  with  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  in  view,  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  true  account ;  so  readily  will  all  that  he 
has  said  on  ideas,  yield  to  this  simple  inter- 
pretation*.    He  who  first  made  use  of  words 

*  ^*  Read,^  says  Home  Tooke,  ^^  the  Essay  on  the 
Understanding  over  with  attention,  and  see  whether 
all  that  its  immortal  author  has  justly  concluded,  will 
not  hold  equally  true  and  clear,  if  we  substitute  the 
composition,  &c.  of  terms,  wherever  he  has  supposed  a 
composition,  &c.  of  ideas.  And  if  that,  upon  strict 
examination,  appear  to  you  to  be  the  case,  you  wiU 
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equivalent  to  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft, 
hard,  bitter^  sweet*,  used  them,  respectively, 
to  signify  the  individual  sensation  he  was  con- 
scious of,  and  in  that  first  use,  the  expression 
must  have  been  a  sentence,  or  tantamount  to 
a  sentence.  By  experience,  he  came  to  know 
the  exterior  cause  of  that  sensation,  and  after^ 
wards,  by  the  same  means,  to  know  that  other 

need  no  other  argument  against  the  composition  of 
ideas :  it  being  exactly  similar  to  that  unanswerable  one 
which  Mr.  Locke  himself  declares  to  be  sufficient 
against  their  being  innate.  For  the  supposition  is  un- 
necessary: every  purpose  for  which  the  composition 
of  ideas  was  imagined  being  more  easily  and  naturally 
answered  by  the  composition  of  terms,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  does  Ukewise  clear  up  many  difficulties  in 
which  the  supposed  composition  of  ideas  necessarily  in- 
volves UJB.''  Diversions  of  Purley,  Vol.  I.  page  38. 
In  this,  and  other  passages,  H.  Tooke  is  very  near 
the  truth ;  but  he  nevertheless  misses  it.  **  The  com- 
position, &c.  of  terms '"  in  lieu  of  *^  the  composition,  &c. 
of  ideas,^  does  not  describe  the  actual  process.  But 
Tooke,  who  discovers  that  Locke  has  started  at  a 
wrong  {dace,  begins  his  own  theory  from  a  false  found- 
ation. 

*  Vide  Locke,  B.  2.  ad  initium :  we  have  used 
the  examples  before,  Chap.  I.  Sect.  16. 
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ot^octs  produced  the  same  sensatiao*  To 
these  several  objects  he  ivould  naturally  ^Pt^y 
the  expression  (originally  tantamount  to  a  sen- 
tence) by  which  he  first  signified  the  sensa- 
tion ;  and  suppose  those  objects  already  .pro^ 
vided  with  names,  the  expression  .would^  in 
such  new  application,  be  tantamount  to  a 
name  or  noun-adjective.  Thus  in  the  several 
instances,  be  would  use  two  names  for  one 
thing,  in  correspondence  with  our  present 
practice  when  we  say,  yellow  JUmer^  yellow 
^%>  yellow  earthy  yellow  skin.  Such  a  proce- 
dure is  an  effect  and  a  proof  of  what  the  speak- 
er has  observed  in  common,  and  of  what  he 
observes  to  be  different,  in  the  several  ob- 
jects ;  and  this  is  a  knowledge  evidently  ob^ 
tained  from  comparison  and  judgment  exer- 
cised  on  many  particulars.  Tlie  same  know- 
ledge  enables  us,  when  we  please,  to  drop  the 
words  which  name  the  objects  according  to 
their  differences,  and  to  retain  only  that  which 
signifies  their  similarity,  and  the  name-adjec- 
tive then  becomes  a  name-substantive  stand- 
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mg  for  the  semation  itself  whenever  or  how- 
ever prckldfded,  and  not  stacnding  for  it  in  any 
paitieular  ease,  until  limited  to  do  so  by  the 
asfloslaiice  of  other  words.  Individually  and 
separately,  then,  these  words^  viz.  yellow, 
white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  &c.  are,  to  him  who 
has  pfjToperly  used  them  in  particulars,  the 
signs  of  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  by  com^ 
paring  those  particulars  :-^they  denote  con- 
clusions arising  out  of  a  rational  process  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  their  means ;  which' 
conclusion^  as  to  the  word  yellow^  for  instance, 
is  thi8,-^that  there  are  a  great  many  objects 
widch  produce  the  same  sensation,  or  a  sensa^ 
tion  very  nearly  the  same ; — (very  nearly  the 
same,  since  yeUow,  by  all  who  have  acquired 
a  fidl  use  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  different 
shades  of  yellow ; — )  and  to  understand  the 
word,  is  to  have  arrived  at,  or  know  this  con- 
clusion. 

5.  The  words  so  far  referred  to,  are  those 
which  denote  what  Locke  calls  simple  ideas. 
Now>  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the 
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mind  could  have  obtained  the  knowledge^ 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  included  even  in 
a  word  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  been  gifted 
with  the  power  of  inventing  a  sign  to  assist 
itself  in  the  operation.  That  sign  needs  not 
be  a  word,  though  words  are  the  signs  com- 
monly used.  He  who  remembers  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour  produced  by  a  crocus,  is  re- 
minded of  the  crocus  the  next  time  he  has 
the  same  sensation  from  a  different  thing; 
and  the  crocus  may  become  the  sign  of  that 
sensation  arising  from  the  new  object,  and 
from  every  future  one.  And  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  mind  probably  assists  itself  an- 
tecedently to  the  use  of  language,  or  where, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  totally  deaf*,)  the  use  of 

*  Though  loDg  for  a  quotation,  yet  we  cannot  re- 
sist transcribing,  from  a  work  by  Dr.  Watson,  master 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Kent  Road,  near 
London,  the  following  able  remarks : — they  will  help 
to  shew  how  far  superior  are  audible  signs  to  every 
other  kind,  and  place  in  its  proper  light  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  naturally  incapable  of  them.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  comparative  importance  of  th^  *^<> 
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it,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  attainment,  is 
precluded.    But  for  this  power  of  the  mind, 

senses,  hearing  and  seeing.  *^  Were  the  point,*"  he 
says,  ^*  to  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  direct 
sensations  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  through  each 
of  them,  merely  as  direct  sensations,  there  could  not 
be  any  groimd  for  a  moment^s  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  almost  infinite  superiority  of  the  eye  to 
the  ear.  For  what  is  the  sum  of  that  which  we  derive 
from  the  ear  as  direct  sensation  ?  It  is  sound ;  and 
somid  indeed  admits  of  infinite  variety ;  but  strip  it  of 
the  value  it  derives  firom  arbitrary  associations,  and  it 
is  but  a  titillation  of  the  organ  of  sense,  painful  or 
pleasurable  according  as  it  is  shrill,  soft,  rough,  dis- 
cordant, or  harmonious,  &c.  Should  one,  on  the  con- 
trary, attempt  to  set  forth  the  sum  of  the  information  we 
derive  from  the  eye  ^ — ^independently  of  the  aid  derived 
from  arlntrary  means — *^  it  is  so  immense,  that  volumes 
could  not  contain  a  full  description  of  it ;  so  precious, 
Aat  no  words  short  of  those  we  apply  to  the  mind  itself, 
can  adequately  express  its  value.  Indeed,  all  lan- 
guages bear  witness  to  this,  by  figuratively  adopting 
viriUe  imagery  to  signify  the  highest  operations  of  in- 
tellect. Expunge  such  imagery  from  any  language, 
and  what  will  be  left !  What,  in  this  case,  must  be- 
come of  the  most  admired  productions  of  human  ge- 
nius ?  Whence  then  (and  the  question  is  often  asked) 
does  it  arise,  that  those  bora  blind  have  such  su- 

h2 
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¥fhich  seems  peculiar  to  tnaOt  and  is  th^ 
cause  of  langpage,  (not  t^e  effect  of  it|  ^A 

periority  of  inteUigence  over  those  bom  deaf?  Taket 
it  might  be  said,  a  boy  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  who 
has  never  seen  the  light,  and  you  will  find  him  con- 
versable, and  ready  to  give  long  narratives  of  past  oe? 
currences,  &c.  Place  by  his  side  a  boy  of  the  same 
age  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  deaf,  and 
observe  the  contrast.  The  latter  is  insensible  to  all 
you  say :  he  smiles,  perhaps,  and  his  countenance  is 
brightened  by  the  beams  of  ^  holy  light  ^  he  eiyays 
the  fiice  of  nature;  nay,  reads  with  attention  your 
features;  and,  by  sympathy,  reflects  your  smile  or 
your  frown.  But  he  remains  mute :  he  gives  no  bc- 
count  of  past  experience  or  of  future  hopes.  You  at^ 
tempt  to  draw  something  of  this  sort  from  him :  he 
tries  to  understand,  and  to  make  himself  understood ; 
but  he  cannot.  He  becomes  embarrassed:  you  feel 
for  him,  and  turn  away  from  a  scene  so  trying, 
under  an  impression  that,  of  these  two  children  of  mis- 
fortune, the  comparison  is  greatly  in  &vour  of  the 
blind,  who  appears,  by  his  language,  to  enter  into  all 
your  feelings  and  conceptions,  while  the  unfortunate 
deaf  mute  can  hardly  be  regarded  a^  a  rational 
being ;  yet  he  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  vi- 
sual information.  All  this  is  tme.  But  the  cause 
of  this  apparent  superiority  of  intelligence  in  the  blind, 
is  seldom  properly  uaderstood.     It  is  not  that  th^tfe 
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H.  Tooke  seems  to  think,)  we  never  should 
have  been  able  to  arrange  objects  in  classes, 

who  are  blind  possess  a  greater,  or  anything  like  aii 
e^^iial  sibck  of  materials  for  mental  operations,  but  be- 
cause  theif  possess  an  invaluable  engine  far  forward- 
ing those  operationSf  however  scanty  the  materials  to 
operate  upon — ^artificial  language.  Language  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  expressioa  of  thought :  so  it  is :  but  it 
isf  iiiore0V€ir,  the  medium  of  thinking.  Its  value  to 
man  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  his  reasoning  fiet- 
culties :  without  it,  he  would  hardly  be  rational.  It 
is  the  want  of  language,  and  not  the  want  of  hearing, 
(imless  ta  being  the  cause  of  the  wimt  of  language,) 
that  occattons  that  deficiency  of  intelligence  or  inex« 
pansioD  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  so  observable  in  the 
naturally  deaf  and  dumb.  Give  them  but  language, 
by  which  they  may  designate,  compare,  classify,  and 
eoHoequeptly  rem^nber,  excite,  and  express  their  sen- 
satkms  and  ideas, — ^then  they  must  surpass  the  origin- 
aUy  and  pennanently  blind  in  intellectual  perspicuity 
and  correctness  of  comprehension,  (as  fatr  as  having 
actual  idseas  aflSxied  to  words  and  phrases  is  concerned,) 
hf  SB  wach  as  the  sense  of  seeing,  furnishes  matter  for 
mental  operations  beyond  the  sense  of  hearing,  con- 
sidered as  direct  sensation.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
ioeiWy  of  #01^,  and  quite  another  to  have  correct  no* 
tiot»  or  preoise  ideas  annexed  to  them.  But  though 
the  ear  furnishes  us  only  with  the  sensation  of  sound. 
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and  reason  on  them  when  so  arranged }'  nor  to 
consider  some  common  quality  in  many  ob- 
jects, separately  from  the  objects  themselves. 
Every  object  might  have  produced  the  same 
individual  effect  by  the  senses,  which  it  now 
produces,  and  have  been  recognized  as  the 
same  object  when  it  produced  the  effect 
again  ;  for  all  this  happens  to  other  animals, 
as  to  man ;  but  to  know  a  something  in  each 
which  is  common  to  many,  implies  a  remem- 
brance  of  that  something  in  the  rest  at  the 
time  of  perceiving  each  individually;  and 
how  can  this  remembrance,  (a  remembrance 

and  sound,  merely  as  such,  can  stand  no  comparison 
with  the  multifoim,  delightful,  and  important  informa- 
tion derived  from  visual  impressions;  yet  as  sound 
admits  of  such  astonishing  variety,  (above  all  when 
articulated,)  and  is  associable,  at  pleasure,  in  the  mind 
with  our  other  sensations,  and  with  our  ideas,*"  (notions,) 
*^  it  becomes  the  ready  exponent  or  nomendatuie  of 
thought ;  and  in  this  view  is  important  indeed.  It  is 
on  this  account,  chiefly,  that  the  want  of  hearing  is  to 
be  deplored  as  a  melancholy  chasm  in  the  human 
frame.^  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb>  in  S  Vols. 
Edit.  1809.  Vol.  L  p.  49. 
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not  of  the  ofcgects,  but  of  a  common  some- 
thing in  all  of  them,)  how  can  it  be  kept  up, 
but  by  a  sign  fitted  to  this  duty  j  which  sign, 
as  just  observed,  may  be  either  a  word,  or 
one  of  the  objects  set  up  to  denote  the  com- 
mon characteristic!  and  retained  in  mind 
solely  for  this  purpose,  in  this  representative 
capacity  ? 

6.  In  proceeding  from  what  are  called  by 
Locke  simple  ideas  to  those  he  denominates 
complex,  we  shall  find  the  account  just  given 
equally  applicable.  The  words  he  refers  to 
under  the  threefold  division  of  Modes,  Sub- 
stances, Relations,  are,  as  our  last  examples, 
signs  of  certain  conclusions  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  particulars.  This  is  true  even 
of  a  proper  name  ;  for  a  proper  name,  as  was 
shewn  Chap.  L  Sect.  3.,  does  not  denote  an 
individual  as  we  actually  perceive  him,  or  as 
we  remember  him  at  any  one  time ;  but  it 
denotes  a  notion,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  him 
drawn  out  of,  or  separated  from  all  our  par- 
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ticuUr  perceptions  *•  For  such  an  effect  of 
reason^  we  have  however  no  certainty  that 
the  superior  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
ipdisppnsable }  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain 
uny  peculiar  privilege  it  enjoys  till  we  find 
it  rising  from  individuals  to  classes.  Aa 
soon  as  it  sets  up  a  sign  to  represent  some 
property,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  which  has 
been  observed  in  many  individuals,-!-^r  to  re- 

* 

*  It  is  an  e£Pect  of  reaiaoning  tq  know  t)iat  a  piM^ 
ticular  act  or  situation,  which  enters  into  our  percep- 
tion or  conception  of  an  object,  is  not  essential — to 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  act  of  walking  is  not  es- 
sential to  John.  The  reasoning  by  which  such  kiiow<!> 
ledge  is  acquired,  occurs  indeed  so  early,  that  the 
operation  is  forgotten ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  our 
perceptions  were  without  the  knowledge,  because  they 
had  not  been  repeated  in  sufficient  number  to  enable 
the  mind  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons.  The 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  Captain  Cook 
and  his  companions  first  made  their  appearance  among 
them,  took  every  sailor  and  his  garments  to'  be  one 
creature,  and  did  not  arrive  at  a  difierent  conduston, 
but  by  opportunities  for  comparison. 
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present  the  whole  class  of  individuals^  so 
classed  beeause  of  the  common  property, — ^it 
displays  a  power  of  assisting  itself  which  we 
have  no  cause  to  think  any  of  the  inferior 
animals  enjoy.  To  shew  how  this  takes  place 
in  producing  what  Locke  calls  complex  ideas, 
and  which  he  subdivides  into  Modes,  Sub* 
stances.  Relations,  would  only  carry  us  once 
more  over  the  ground  we  have  so  often  cur- 
sorily traversed.  We  should  have  to  shew, 
for  instance,  how  some  word,  at  first  equiva- 
lent to  a  sentence,  by  which  a  man  expressed 
his  delight  at  a  particular  visible  object,  came 
to  be  a  name  for  the  object ;  how  this  name 
heauhf^  came  to  be  applied  as  a  noun-adjec- 
tive to  the  nouns-substantive  of  other  objects 
producing  the  same  or  a  similar  emotion ; 
bow,  by  the  continued  application  of  this 
noun-adjective,  we  kept  on  comparing  innu- 
merable particulars,  till  our  knowledge  (no- 
tion) included  a  very  wide  class  of  things 
very  different  indeed  in  other  respects,—  nay, 
including  objects  of  other  senses  than  sight — 
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but  still,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  a  certain 
effect  produced  on  the  mind :  and  that  then^ 
dropping  the  nouns-substantive  of  the  nu- 
merous individuals,  we  retained  solely  in  con- 
templation the  noun  beautfful  or  beauty^  the 
sign  of  the  knowledge  we  had  gained  from 
this  extensive  comparison— of  the  induction 
derived  from  these  numerous  particulars*. 

*  Very  few  persons  reach  so  wide  a  knowledge  oi 
the  subject  as  we  here  refer  to,  and  books  may  be,  and 
have  been  written,  to  teach  us  how  to  apply  the  word 
beauHftd  with  taste,  and  critical — ^nay,  moral  pro- 
priety. Having  attained  so  far,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
beattHftU  or  beatUy  is  a  real  existence  independently 
of  the  classification  of  objects  we  have  thus  established. 
All  we  have  learned  is,  to  know  the  objects  which  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect ;  to  know  why  they  produce  it ;  to 
enjoy,  it  is  probable,  the  pleasure  of  that  e£Pect  with 
higher  relish ;  and  to  be  prepared,  by  means  of  the 
classification  we  have  formed,  to  rise,  in  our  reasonings 
on  the  objects  it  contains,  to  higher  truths,  and  still 
more  important  condunons.  Now,  if  the  reader  would 
see  how  a  business  so  plain  and  simple,  may  appear 
very  complex  and  mysterious,  let  him  consult  Plato 
on  the  beautiful  or  to  xaxov^  as  he  will  find  it  treated, 
for  instance,  in  the  dialogue  called  I^TMIIODION: 
Let  him  admire  as  he  will,  (for  who  can  help  it. 
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We  should  agaia  have  to  sbew^  (to  take 
another  ipstance,)  how  a  word  once  expres- 
sive  of  some  sentiment  or  recognition  of 
which  a  horse  was  the  sufcgejcl^r  came  to  be 
used  as  a  name  for  that  particular  horse ; 
that  the  name  came  afterwards  to  be  given  to 
another  resembling  creature, — thence  to 
another, — ^and  to  others,  till  the  points  of  re- 
semblance which  led  to  this  extension  of  the 
word,  could  be  found  no  longer  *•  We  should 

especially  in  company  with  Cicero,— -witness  his  Errare 
mehercule  malo  cum  Platone^  quam  cum  isHa  vere 
Mentiref)  let  him  admire  the  sublimity  which  the 
amiable  and  higUy-gifted  Athenian  throws  over  his 
doctrine ;  but  let  him  not  be  betrayed  into  an  opinion, 
that  a  speculation  which  is  in  the  most  exalted  strain 
ci  poetry^  belongs  to  the  sober,  the  undazzled,  and  un- 
dawling  views  o£  philosophy. 

*  Compare  Chap.  I.  Sect  10.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted once  more  to  observe,  that,  with  regard  to  sub- 
stances at  least,  the  sign  of  the  class  needs  not  be  a 
word :  one  individual  set  up  for  all,  will  equally  serve 
the  purpose.  Not  that  the  boundaries  of  a  class  are 
plain,  till  an  accurate  Ic^c  determines  them  ;  but  the 
general  differences  (as  of  the  horse,  for  instance)  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  prevent  a  person  from  being 
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likewise  have  to  shew,  (totake  a^ird  instance,) 
how  some  word,-*-originally  equivalent,  like 
the  others,  to  a  sentence,*^by  which  a  man 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  kind  offices,  might 
come  to  be  a  name  for  every  one  to  whom 
gratitude  for  similar  offices  was  due;  and 
how  this  nsmeffriend^  applied  at  first  only  to 

miflled,  who  caarries  one  individual  in  his  tnind  as  the 
feign  of  all  he  has  seen,  and  all  he  calculates  on  seongj 
and  reasons  on  this  one,  with  a  conviction  that  the 
leasociing  indiides  all  the  others.  The  idea  of  to  in* 
dividual  thing  which  is  thus  set  up  as  the  represent^ 
ative  of  a  dass,  may  perhaps,  without  impifopriety,  be 
caUed  a  general  idea ;  and  if  Locke  had  never  used 
the  expression  but  in  subservience  to  such  on  explanar 
tion,  little  or  no  exception  could  have  been  taken  to 
it.  There  is  a  passage  (Essay  on  the  Understanding, 
Book  III.,  Chap.  3.  Sect  11.)  which  perfectly  ae^ 
cords  with  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  and  proves  that 
though  Locke  had  misled  himself  by  setting  out  with 
an  €ypinion  that  the  operations  of  the  human  under- 
standing could  be  treated  of  indepekidentty  of  words^ 
he  had  more  correct  thoughts  on  the  sul>|ect  as  he 
proceeded.  Another  passage,  giving  a  correct  account 
<^abstractkm  with  reference  to  language  as  the  instru- 
ment, will  be  found  Book  II.  Chap.  11.  Sect  9. 
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m^  mbfii  9t9od  19  thia  relation  u>  the  ^poakeri 
<qmie  Kt  la9t»  by  obaerviog  aod  compafing 
other  qa»w^  to  be  applied  to  aU  who  atood  in 
the  wme  relation  to  any  oth»  person.  We 
9hai4dt  in  ahorW  have  to  shew  the  same  pniN 
eess  with  regard  to  all  the  examples  of  modes^ 
substanoe^f  and  r^atlous»  whicfa  Locke'a  Es* 
say  supplies ;  but  with  these  brief  hinta  to 
^de  bim>  the  reader  may  be  toft»  m  otfaev 
iostaaces,  to  trace  the  process  for  bimaelf* 
It  will  now  be  timeb, — still  with  r^^ence  to 
the  principles  ascertained  in  the  last  chapter^ 
—to  exawiine  some  other  points  of  doctrine  inr 
sisted  upon  by  writers  on  Logic. 

7.  The  operations  of  the  mind  necessary 
in  Logic  are  said  to  be  threes  viz.  Percep« 
tion  or  Simple  Apprehension ;  Judgment ; 
and  Reasoning.  Under  the  first  of  these  di- 
visi<His,  writers  on  Logic  treat  of  ideas^^  or 
the  notions  denoted  by  separate  words,  that 
is»  words  not  joiaedinto  sentences ;—^nder 
the  second^  they  ^ve  us  separate  sentences, 
technically  called  propositions;, — and  undei? 
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the  third,'  they  shew  how  two  proposilioiis 
may  of  necessity  produce  Unother,  so  that  the 
tiiree  shall  express  one  act  of  reasoning.  Now; 
that  perception,  judgment,  and*  reasoning, 
are  all  essential  to  Logic,  needs  not  be  called 
in  question  ;  but  if  the  theory  we  have  before 
us  in  this  treatise  be  true,  the  common  ddo- 
trine  wiU  appear,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  ex- 
emplifies  these  acts  of  the  mind,  to  have  com- 
pletely confounded  whatreally  takes  place,  in 
the  preparation  for,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
art.  What,  in  the  first  place,  is  perception  but  a 
sensation  or  sensations  from  exterior  objects 
accompanied  by  a  judgment  ?  Our  earliest 
sensations  are  unaccompanied  by  any  judg- 
ment upon  them ;  for  we  must  have  ma- 
terials to  compare  in  order  to  judge ;  and 
these  materials,  in  the  earliest  period  of  our 
existence,  are  yet  to  be  collected.  At  length, 
we  can  compare  ;  and  because  we  can  com- 
pare, we  judge,  and  hence  we  come  to  know : 
— ^^  I  know  that  the  object  which  now  affects 
my  sense  of  vision  is  a  being  like  myself;  I 
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know  him  to  be  one  of  a  great  many  similar 
beings ;  I  know  him  to  be  older  or  younger, 
&C. ;  I  know  that  what  now  affects  my  sense  of 
hearing,  is  the  cry  or  bark  of  a  dog''  %  &c.; 
I  could  not  know  all  this,  if  I  had  had  no 
means  of  judging ;  and  I  can  have  no  means 
of  judging  which  the  senses  do  not  originaUy 
furnish  or  give  rise  to.  Perception,  then, 
(which  in  every  case  is  more  than  mere  sen- 
sation,) always  includes  an  act  of  jvidgment ; 
and  to  treat  of  Perception  and  Judgment 
under  different  divisions  of  Logic,  must  pre* 
vent  the  proper  understanding  of  both.  In- 
stead, however,  of  the  term  Perception,  some 
writers  t  use  that  of  Simple  Apprehension. 
Simple  apprehension,"  says  Dr.  Whately, 
is  the  notion  (or  conception)  of  any  object 
in  the  mind,  analogous  to  the  perception  of 
the  senses.'' t     The  examples  appended  to 

♦  See  Chap.  I.  Sect  16. 
f  Vis.  Professor  Duncan  and  Dr.  Whately. 
I  Elements  of  Logic  by  Dr.  Whately,  Chap.  II. 
Part  I.  Sect  1. 
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Hm  defimtioii,  are,  ''mm;''  '^borwef' 
''card»  ;^  ^  a  mm  on  horseback  ;''  ''  a  pack 
of  cards.'*  Now,  if  the  notion  of  conceptiM^ 
of  these,  »  anak>goo9  to  tbe  percdptioiv  ei 
them  by  the  senses,— the9,  m  tile  percepfioii 
inckides  an  act  of  judgmenty  so  tikewtoe 
does  the  eonceptkmi.  But,  in  tnithy  the  ne^ 
tion  correqEKm^ng  to  any  of  these  expressioMy 
is  very  diflfereiit  from  the  perception  Gf  a 
SMUi^  a.  horse,  a  man  on  horseback.  See.} 
and  the  word  or  phrase  in  a  detached  state 
does  not  stand  for  a  perception  or  concep- 
tion inclusive  only  of  on  act  of  judgment 
but  signifies  an  inference  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  medium, — ^in  other  word!?,  a  rationid^ 
conclusion*.  For  in  all  cases,  what  gives  the 
name  and  character  of  rational  to  a  proceed- 
ing, is  the  use  of  means  to  gain  the  end  m 
view.  When  we  perceive  intuitively  of  two 
men,  that  one  is  taller  than  the  other,  al- 
though the  judgment  we  form  may  be  an 
eEBdct  o£  reason,  yet  we  do  not  describe  it  as 
a  rational  process ;  but  if  the  investigator. 
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not  being  able  to  make  a  direct  comparison 
between  them,  introduces  a  medium,  and  by 
its  means  infirs  that  one  is  taller  than  the 
other,  then  we  say  the  conclusion  has  been 
obtained  by  a  process  of  reason  *•  So,  in 
applying  a  common  name  to  two  individuals 
that  are  intuitively  perceived  to  resemble, 
we  may  be  said  to  exert  the  judgment,  and 
nothing  more ;  but  if  we  apply  it  to  a  third, 
and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  it  is  a  proof  that  we 
measure  each  by  the  common  qualities  ob- 
served in  the  first  two,  and  that  we  carry  in 
the  mind  a  sign  of  those  common  qualities 
(whether  the  name,  or  one  of  the  former  in- 
dividuals) for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
process.  In  this  way,  an  abstract  word  or 
phrase,  let  it  signify  what  it  will,  provided  it 
be  but  abstract,  is  both  the  sign  of  some  ra- 

*  Reason  is  the  capacity  for  asing  media  of  any 
kind,  and  a  consequent  capacity  for  language : — the 
term  reasoning  has  reference  to  the  act  of  thinkingj 
with  the  aid  of  media  in  order  to  reach  a  conclu- 
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tional  conclusion  the  mind  has  akeady  come 
to,  and  the  means  of  reaching  other  conclu- 
sions: which  statement  is  true  even  of  a 
proper  name.  For  the  name  Jokn^  for  in- 
stance, understood  abstractedly,  does  not  sig^ 
niiy  John  as  we  now  perceive  him,  or  as  we 
have  perceived  him  at  any  one  time ;  but  it 
signifies  our  knowledge  of  him  separately 
from  any  of  those  perceptions.  But  we  could 
not  know  of  him  separately  from  our  percep- 
tions, unless  we  had  the  power  of  setting  up 
some  sign  (whether  the  name  or  aught  else) 
of  what  was  common  to  all  those  perceptions, 
and  comparing  them  all  with  that  sign  *. 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  we  could  not  know  him 
every  time  we  perceived  him,  but  that  we  could  not 
know  of  him  separately  from  our  perceptions,  if  we  had 
not  the  power  spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  might  be 
curious  to  trace  this  distinction  in  the  case  of  a  dog. 
A  dog  knows  his  master  every  time  he  perceives  him : 
-«— when  he  does  not  perceive  him,  he  is  reminded  of 
his  absence  by  some  change  in  his  sensations, — (smell, 
for  instance,  as  well  as  sight,  and  perhaps  some 
others ;)  he  therefore  seeks  him,  and  frets  if  he  cannot 
find  him.     But  abstracted  from  all  perception,  and 
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8.  It  appeauB,  then^  from  what  precedes, 
that  words  and  phrases  which  writers  on 
Logic  give  as  examples  of  Perception  or 
Simple  Apprehension  distinct  from  Judge- 
ment and  from  Reasoning,  are  no  examples 
at  all  of  the  first  distinct  from  the  latter  two ; 
and  equally  groundless  will  appear  that  dis* 
tinction  which  refers  a  proposition  to  ah  act 
of  judgment  separate  from  reasoning.  Not 
that  an  act  of  reasoning  takes  place  whenever 
a  proposition  or  sentence  is  uttered.  For,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  (Sect. 
190  A  speaker  does  not  always  think  of  the 
separate  meaning  of  the  words  when  he  utters 
a  sentence ;  and  if  a  sentence  denotes,  as  a 
whole,  some  sensation  or  emotion  not  de-^ 

■  « 

pendent  on  reason,  (for  instance,  **  My  head 
aches  j"  "  My  eyes  are  delighted,*')  the  ut- 
tering of  it  as  a  whole,  without  attending  to 
the  sq)arate  words,  will  no  more  express  an 

from  all  notice  by  change  of  sensation,  it  will  scarcely 
be  contended  that  a  dog  knows  of  his  master,  as  a  ra- 
tional being  knows  of  his  absent  fiiend. 

i2 
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i^ct  of  reasoning,  or  even  of  judgment,  .than 
yrould  a  natural  ejaculation  arising  out  of  the 
occasion,  and  used  in  place  of  the  s^ntence^ 
But  the  following  propositions,  **  Plato  was  a 
philosopher;"  **  No  man  is  innocent ;"  which 
are  given  in  Watts's  Logic  as  examples  of  the 
act  of  the  mind  called  Judgment,  stand  on  9^ 
different  footing ;  and  we  affirm  that,  being 
used  LogicaUjf^  they  involve  not  an  act  of 
judgment  merely,  but  express  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  acts  of  reasoning. 

9*  Previously  to  shewing  what  has  just 
been  asserted,  let  us  distinguish  a  grammati^ 
cal,  and  an  historical  understanding  of  these 
sentences ;  for  a  mere  grammatical  under- 
standing of  them  must  be,  and  an  histodbal 
may  be,  essentially  different  from  the  logical 
understanding  of  them.  A  grammatical. un- 
derstanding, for  example,  of  the  sentence, 
Flato  was  a  philosopher^  is  merely  a  recog-^ 
nition'  of  its  correctness  as  a  form  of  speech 
without  considering  whether  it  conveys  any 
meaning  or  not ;  and  it  would  be  grammati- 
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cally  understood  if  any  words  whatever  were 
substituted  for  those  that  compose  the  sen- 
tence, provided  they  had  a  proper  syntactical 
agreement  An  historical  understanding  im- 
plies some  concern  with  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence ;  but  this  may  be  very  different  in 
kind  and  degree,  as  depending  on  the  know- 
ledge which  the  mind  is  previously  possessed 
of.  If  the  hearer  did  not  know  what  Plato  was 
previously  to  the  communication,  but  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  philosopher,  he  would, 
by  the  sentence,  be  informed  wliat  he  was.  If 
he  previously  knew,  from  history,  how  Plato 
lived,  thought,  and  acted,  but  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term  philosopher,  the  ad- 
ditional information  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
sentence,  would  be  but  little :  he  would  be  in- 
formed, indeed,  that  he  was  called  a  philoso- 
pher, but  why  or  wherefoi'e,  he  could,  for  the 
present,  only  guess.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
that  before  he  comes  to  calculate  why  Plato  is 
called  a  philosopher,  he  had  heard  the  word 
applied  to  others :  if  he  had  heard  Socrates 
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called  a  philosopher,  and  Confucius  a  philo^ 
sopher,  he  would,  on  hearing  Plato  so  called^ 
compare  the  individuals  in  order  to  ascertain 
some  common  qualities  in  all,  of  which  the 
word  might  be  the  sign,  and  getting  these, 
he  would  know  or  have  a  notion  of  the  word 
philosopher ;  though  tbe  notion  would  pro- 
bably undergo  many  modifications  as  other 
individuals,  Solomon,  Seneca,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Newton,  were  successively  subjected  to 
the  common  sign : — for  if  the  hearer  fixes  his 
notion  at  once,  many  individuals  will  perhaps 
be  excluded  from  his  class  of  philosophers, 
which  other  people  include  under  that  term ; 
and  perhaps  he  will  include  many,  which  the 
usage  of  the  term  excludes.  In  this  way, 
then,  whUe  our  knowledge  of  what  is  included 
in  separate  words  or  phrases  is  imperfect,  we 
may  nevertheless  have  some  understanding  of 
the  sentences  we  hear  or  read ;  and  this  his^ 
torical  understanding  suggests  the  reasoning 
process  just  described,  by  which  we  get  a 
logical  understanding  of  the  separate  words. 
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10.  But  now  to  make  a  logical  use  of 
them  in  framing  a  proposition.  We  suppose 
the  preliminary  steps,  namely  the  knowledge 
included  in  the  separate  words ;  we  suppose 
it  to  be  known,  from  history,  how  Plato  lived, 
thought,  and  acted ;  -  we  suppose  it  to  be 
known  what  is  meant  by  philosopher^  by 
having  heard  the  word  applied  to  many  indi- 
viduals ;  but  we  have  not  yet  applied  it  to 
Plato ;  in  other  words,  we  have  yet  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Plato  belongs  to  the  class  of  in- 
dividuals denominated  philosophers.  Writers 
on  Logic  talk  of  a  comparison  of  ideas  for 
this  purpose,  and  of  an  intuition  or  judgment ; 
but  this,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  an  imperfect 
and  bungled  account  of  the  matter.  If,  in- 
deed, to  kmm  how  Plato  lived  and  acted  can 
be  called  an  idea^  it  is  necessary  to  have  this 
idea ;  it  is  further  necessary  to  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  term  philosopher, — if  this  again 
can  be  called  an  idea: — and  it  is  true  enough 
that  in  comparing  Plato  with  this  sign,  we 
judge  or  know  their  agreement  intuitively. 


/ 
/ 
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But  out  of  this  intuitive  judgment  an  infer- 
ence arises,  and  the  sentence  expresses  that 
inference :  a  comparison  has  been  instituted 
through  the  intervention  of  a  medium,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Plato  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  certain  class  of  individuals  ;  we 
intuitively  perceive  his  agreement  with  the 
medium,  and  draw  or  pronounce  our  infer- 
ence accordingly, — "  Plato  was  a  philoso- 
pher/' Nor  is  this  the  splitting  of  a  hair, 
but  a  real  distinction,  marked  and  determined 
by  that  difference  in  the  words  so  often 
pointed  out,  when  understood  detachedly^ 
and  when  understood  as  a  sentence.  The 
proposition,  Plato  was  a  philosopher^  may  be 
understood  as  a  whole,  without  making  the 
comparison  in  the  mind  between  what  Plato^ 
and  what  philosopher,  abstractedly  signify; 
but  this,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
whole  sentence,  can  be  done  only  after  the 
comparison  has  once  at  least  been  effectually 
made : — then  indeed,  when  the  comparison 
has  been  made,  and  the  inference  drawn,  the 


*, 
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sentence  which  expresses  that  inference,  be- 
comes,  like  any  single  word,  the  sign  of 
knowledge  deposited  in  the  mind,  and,  like 
such  single  term,  it  is  fitted  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  new  comparisons,  and  further  con- 
clusions. 

1 1.  Let  us  now  take  another  proposition : 
**  A  philosopher,  or  every  philosopher,''  (for 
the  meaning  is  the  same,)  ^^  is  deserving  of 
respect.''  This,  like  the  other,  is  an  infer- 
ence from  a  comparison  which  took  place  in 
the  mind;  previously  to  which  comparison, 
the  notion  or  knowledge  included  in  the  word 
philosopher  was  obtained  in  the  manner  lately 
described  (Sect.  90 :  and  the  notion  included 
in  the  phrase  to  be  deserving  of  respect  was 

similarly  obtained,  but  independently  of  the 

*  • 

knowledge  denoted  by  the  other  expression  ; 
— that  is  to  say,  the  phrase  deserving  of  re- 
spect^  was  originally,  we  suppose,  a  sentence 
applied  to  some  one  thing  deserving  of  re^ 
spect ;  whence  it  was  successively  applied  to 
other  things  till  a  class  was  formed — in  other 
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wordsy  till  a  notion  (knowledge)  was  estar 
hliahedinthe  mind  of  what  things  are  de- 
serving of  respect.  Now,  the  present  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a  philosopher  is  deserving  of 
respect?  To  determine  this,  we  conlider 
what  a  philosopher  is,  (it  is  presupposed  that 
we  have  this  knowledge,)  and  we  then  mea- 
sure our  notion  of  a  philosopher  with  our  no- 
tion of  what  is  deserving  of  respect,  and  thus 
find  that  a  philosopher  is  to  be  admitted 
among  the  things  to  which  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  the  designation  deserving 
qf  respect:  that  is  to  say,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  philosopher  is  deserving  qf 
respect*  Here,  therefore,  as  before,  there  has 
been  a  reasoning  process  previously  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  proposition  expresses  the 
inference  from  it.  And  the  comparison 
having  once  been  made  in  this  instancy  as  in 
the  other,  the  sentence  becomes,  like  any 
single  term,  the  sign  of  knowledge  deposited 
in  the  mind,  and  like  such  single  term,  is 
fitted  to  b$  an  instrument  of  new  comparisons. 
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and  fuiiiier  conclusions.  Well  then,  we  know 
from  reasoning  these  two  things,  that  ^*  Plato 
is  a  philosopher/'  and  that  *^  a  philosopher  is 
deserving  of  respect.*'  These  are  detached 
WORDS  *  or  sentences :  but  the  mind,  in  com- 
paring them,  at  once  comes  to  the  inference 
that  Plato  is  deserving  of  respect :  and  the 
whole  inay  be  expressed  in  one  sentence ; 
thus ;  *^  Plato,  who  is  a  philosopher,  is  deserv* 
ing  of  respect ;"  where  PlatO'WhO'is-a-philo^ 
sopher,  is  equivalent  to  a  noun-substantive  in 
the  construction  of  the  whole  sentence ;  and, 
deserving'qf'respect  is  equivalent  to  another  ; 
and  thus  the  two,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
verb  which  signifies  them  to  be  a  sentence, 
are  but  one  proposition.  Here,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  a  comparison  has  been  made  by 
means  of  the  signs  of  deposited  knowledge ; 
for  we  knew  that  Plato  was  a  philosopher ; 
we  knew  a  class  of  things  or  persons  deserv* 
ing  of  respect : — comparing  our  knowledge  iby 

*  See  the  second  note  (Aristotle^s  definition  of  a 
WQtd  being  the  first)  appended  to  Sect  20.  Chap.  I. 
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means  of  the  sign  deserving-qf-respect,  the  in- 
ference follows,  that  **  Plato,  who  is  a  philo- 
sopher^  is  deserving  of  respect/*  And  the 
comparison  having  once  been  made  in  this 
instancie  as  in  the  others,  the  sentence  be- 
comes, like  any  single  term,  the  sign  of  know* 
ledge  deposited  in  the  mind,  and  either  in 
this  or  any  other  equivalent  form,  is  fitted  to 
be  an  instrument  of  new  comparisons  and 
further  conclusions.  And  in  this  manner  are 
we  able,  ad  infinitum^  to  investigate  new 
truths  by  means  of  those  already  ascertained, 
always  making  use  of  former  words  or  their 
equivalents,  as  the  means  of  operation. 

12.  Now,  so  far  as  Logic  is  the  art  of  in^ 
vestigating  truth,  (and  we  intend  to  show  that 
its  office  ought  not  to  be  considered  of  further 
extent,)  this  is  the  whole  of  its  theory.  We 
have  defined  it  as  the  right  use  of  words  with 
a  view  to  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  the 
way  in  which  words  are  used  for  the  purpose, 
is  that  which  has  been  described : — ^in  brief, 
they  are  used  by  the  mind  in  making  such 
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ccmiparisons  as  it  cannot  make  intuitively*  Of 
two  objects,  or  of  a  sensation  or  emotion 
twcie  experiencedi  we  can  intuitively  judge 
^hat  there  is  in  common  between  them; 
suppose  a  third  object,  or  a  sensation,  &c« 
thrice  experienced,  an  intuitive  judgment  can 
still  be  applied  pnly  to  two  at  a  time,  and  we 
can  but  know  in  this  way  what  there  is  in 
common  to  every  two.  But  if  we  set  up  a 
sign  of  what  is  common  to  two,  we  can  compare 
with  the  sign  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a 
fifth,  and  judging  intuitively  how  far  it  agrees 
with  the  sign,  we  iri/er  its  agreement  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  things  signified. 
In  Logic,  the  sign  used  is  always  presumed 
to  be  a  word.  Now,  in  our  theory  of  lan- 
guage, every  word  was  once  a  sentence ;  and 
every  sentence  which  does  not  express  the 
full  communication  intended,  but  is  qualified 
by  another  sentence,  or  becomes  a  clause  of  a 
larger  sentence,  is  precisely  of  the  nature  of 
any  single  word  making  part  of  a  sentence  *. 

^  See  Chap.  I.  S^ct  28. 


From  the  first  moment,  then,  of  converting 
the  expresnon  used  for  a  particular  communis 
catioQ^  into  an  abstract  sign  of  the  sentiment 
or  truth  which  that  communication  conveyed, 
the  mind  came  into  possession  of  the  instru- 
mental means  for  furthering  its  knowledge : 
and  this  means  always  remains  the  same  in 
kind,  and  is  always  used  in  the  same  way« 
The  word  which  once  signified  a  present  par- 
ticular  perception,  ceased,  through  the  ne- 
eessities  of  language,  to  signify  that  percep- 
tiim  in  particular,  and  came  to  signify,  in  the 
abstract,  any  perception  of  the  same  kind,  or 
the  object  of  any  such  perception.  In  this 
state,  it  no  longer  communicated  what  the 
mind  felt,  thought,  or  discovered  at  the 
moment,  but  was  a  sign  of  knowledge  gather- 
ed by  comparisons  on  the  past.  By  using  this 
Mgn,  the  mind  was  able  to  pursue  its  inves- 
tigations, and  every  new  discovery  was  de- 
noted by  a  sentence  which  the  sign  helped  to 
form,  its  general  application  being  limited  to 
the  particular  purpose  by  other  signs*     But  if 
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one  woBD  *  may  lose  its  particular  purpose, 
and  become  an  abstract  sign,  so  may  another, 
and  be  the  means,  in  its  turn,  of  prosecuting 
further  truths,  and  entering  into .  the  com- 
position of  new  WORDS.  Thus  will  the  process 
which  constitutes  Logic,  be  always  found  one 
and  the  same  in  kind,  having  for  its  basis  the 
constitution  of  artificial  language,  such  as  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  in  the  previous  chapter. 

IS.  Now  of  this  Logic-^the  Logic,  uni« 
versally ,  of  fUpaire^^  or  woED-dividing  men, — 
let  the  characteristics  be  well  observed,  in  order 
to  keep  it  clear  from  any  other  mode  of  using 
signs  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  to  which 
the  name  of  Logic  is  attributed*  The  Logic 
here  described,  is  a  use  of  words  to  roister 
our  knowledge  as  fast  as  we  can  add  to  it,  by 
new  examinations,  and  new  comparisons  of 
things;   each  new  examination,    each  new 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  comprehensiye 
sense  of  the  term  which  we  have  in  view,  when  it  is 
priated  in  capitals. 
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comparison^  being  made  with  the  help  and 
the  advantage  of  our  previous  knowledge. 
The  reasoning  takes  place  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  a  comparison  qftermSi 
but  a  comparison  of  what  we  newly  observe, 
with  what  we  previously  knew.  Words  indeed 
are  used,  because  without  signs  of  one  land 
or  of  another  to  keep  before  the  mind  the 
knowledge  already  gained,  we  could  |K>mpare 
only  individuals ;  but  however  words  may  in- 
tervene, it  is  always  understood  that  the  mind, 
at  bottom,  compares  the  things.  A  maif 
may  be  informed,  that,  *'  Plato  who  is  a  phi- 
losopher, is  deserving  of  respect;*'  thi^ 
''  William  who  is  recommended  to  his  service, 
is  an  honest  man  ;'*  that,  ^r  A  particular  tree 
in  his  garden,  is  a  mulberry  tree;'*  that, 
*'  Stealing  is  a  vice,  and  temperance  is  a 
virtue ;"  that,  "  Throughout  the  Universe,  all 
greater  bodies  attract  the  smaller  ;*•  that,  **  A 
triangle  described  within  two  circles  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  of  its  sides  is  a  radius  of 
both,   and  the   others,  radii  of  each  circle 
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respectively^  is  an  equilateral  triangle;*'— a 
man  may  be  informed  of  these  and  similar 
things,  and  may  entirely  believe  the  inform- 
ation.; nay,  he  may  justifiably  believe  it ;  for  he 
may  know  of  those  who  give  it,  that  their  ho* 
nesty  is  such,  that  they  would  not  wilfully  de- 
ceive him  ;  that. their  intelligence  and  inform- 
ation are  such,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  say 
what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true :  but  a  man 
can  be  said  to  know  these  things  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  in  this  way  to  be  convinced 
ci  their  truth,  only  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
that  must  take  place  within  his  own  mind ;  a 
process  which  can  take  place  only  in  a  mind 
by  nature  competent  to  it,  and  which  requires, 
in  every  case,  its  proper  data  or  facts,  aided, 
it  is  true,  by  language,  or  by  signs  such  as  lan- 
guage consists  of,  to  register  each  inference  *, 

*  The  neceMity  of  language,  as  a  means  of  in- 
vestigation, applies  not  to  our  last  example.  The  mind 
may  investigate  (though  no  one  can  demonstrate) 
mathematical  truths,  with  no  other  aid  than  visible 
diagrams;  or  even  diagrams  that  are  seen  only  by 
"  the  mind^s  eye.*" 
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and  so  to  get  from  one  inference  to  another, 
and  tbus»  ad  uffinitun^  toward  truth.  Be- 
cause the  several  steps,  each  of  which  is  a 
conclitsioD  so  far  attained^  ^aonot  take  pliKse^ 
vithout  the  instrumentality  of  signs  to  a^fHH: 
the  mind,  we  consider  the  process  an  wt ;  aCM) 
if  the  signs  used  are  words,  the  art  is  pr<v 
perly  called  Logic.  But  whatever  aid  thfe 
reasoner  may  borrow  from  words,  the  only 
true  grounds  of  his  knowledge  are  the  fwU 
about  which  the  reasoning  is  employ edl 
Without  them,  no  comparison  of  the  terms 
cap  force  any  conviction  further  than  that 
the  terms  agree  or  disagree.  He  may  be  told 
that — "  Every  philosopher  is  deserving  of 
respect,"  and  that, — "  Plato  is  a  philosopher :  V 
but  if  he  knows  not  what;  a  philosopher  is,  or 
what  it  is  to  be  deserving  of  respect,  the 
comparison  of  the  terms  in  order  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  them,  Mali  be  a  mockery  of 
reason : — it  will  be  reasoning  indeed,  but 
reasoning  without  a  rational  end.  And  suppose 
the  knowledge  to  have  been  acquired  of  what 
a  philosopher  is  by  the  application  of  the  word 
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to  many  particulars,   and  by  a  consequent 
classification  of  them  in  the  mind, — supposing 
tibe  knowledge  of  what  is  deserving  of  respect 
to  have  been  acquired  in  the  same  way, — 
supposing  the  inquirer  has  learned  from  history 
what  Plato  was  in  his  opinions  and  manner  of 
life, — the  conclusion  takes  place  by  a  com* 
parison  of  the  things^  by  means  indeed  of 
words,  but  not  by  any  comparison  of  the  terms 
independently  of  the  things ;  nor  is  the  con- 
viction in  the  least  fortified,  or  the  process  ex- 
plained, by  a  demonstration  that  in  reasoning 
with  the  terms  alone,  independently  of  their 
meaning,  we  get  at    the  conclusion  j— by 
shewing,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  which 
include  the  facts,   may  be  forced  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  following  ^^^rmu£i; 
Every  B  is  A : 
C  is  B : 
Therefore  C  is  A. 
Every  philosopher — is— deserving  of  respect : 

Plato — is-— a  philosopher : 
Therefore  Elato — ^is — deserving  of  respect. 

k2 
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This  way  of  drawing  a  conclusioQ  from  a 
comparison  of  terms,  is,  properly  speaking^,  to 
reason  or  argue  with  words  ;  but  in  the  Lo* 
gic  we  have  ascertained,  every  conclusion  is 
required  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  facts  which  the  case  furnishes ;  and  words 
being  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
our  conclusions,  such  Logic  is  properly  de- 
fined the  art  of  reasoning  by  means  of  words* 
The  inquirer  who  seeks  to  know,  of  his  own 
knowledge—"  Whether  William  who  is  re- 
commended to  his  service,  is  an  honest  man '% 
— will  gather  facts  of  William's  conduct  by 
his  own  observation  ;  and  these  he  will  com- 
pare by  the  light  of  his  previous  notion  (i.  e« 
knowledge)  of  what  an  honest  man  is :  but 
then  he  must  have  that  previous  notion,  or  he 
cannot  make  the  comparison  ;  and  the  notion 
will  have  been  gained  by  a  process  just  like 
that  he  is  pursuing  :  and  so  downwards  to  the 
original  comparison  of  individual  things,  from 
which  all  knowledge  begins.  So  again,  if  an 
inquirer  seeks,  to  know  that  "  a  particular  tree 
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is  a  mulbeny  tree'', — he  must  first  know 
what  a  mulberry  tree  is;  and  how  can  he 
know  this  but  by  a  comparison  of  different 
trees  ?  There  must  be  some  art  employed  to 
classify  the  individual  trees,  otherwise  he  could 
never  know  more  than  the  difference  between 
^rery  two  trees.  By  setting  up  one  tree,  or 
some  equivalent  sign,  as  a  word,  to  denote 
the  common  qualities  observed  in  many,  he 
comes  to  know  what  a  mulberry  tree  is  ;  and 
looking  at  the  particular  tree  in  question,  he 
sees  that  it  has  the  common  qualities  indica- 
ted by  the  sign,  and  infers  that  it  is  a  mul- 
berry tree.  So  likewise,  if  an  inquirer  seeks 
to  be  convinced  that  "  Stealing  is  a  vice ", 
or  that  "Temperance  is  a  virtue", — he 
must  have  such  facts  before  him  as  will 
enable  him  to  come  to  a  clear  conclusion  as 
to  what  is  vice,  and  what  is  virtue :  and 
this  conclusion  will  either  include  or  ex- 
clude stealing  with  respect  to  his  notion 
of  *  vice,  and  temperance  with  respect  to  his 
notion  of  virtue,  and  he  will  consequently  be 
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convinced  or  not  corivinced  of  the  proposition 
in  question.  So»  once  moret  if  an  inquirw 
desires  to  kno^,  of  his  own  knowledge; 
^^  Whether,  throughout  the  unitfersef  dil 
greater  bodies  attract  the  smaller '\—^e  mukt 
first  observe  ceitain  facts  from  which  thse  ge* 
neral  law  may  be  assumed  hypotheticalLy  :-^ 
he  must  then  ascertain  what,  according  to 
other  notions  gained  from  experience,  would 
be  the  effect  throughout  the  universe  of  the 
general  law  which  he  has  so  assumed ;  and  if 
the  effects  arising  out  of  the  hjrpothesis  em*- 
re^nd  with  actual  effects,  and  no  other  hy«- 
pdthesis  to  account  for  them  can  be  framed^ 
he  will  have  all  the  proof  the  subject  permits, 
and  know  of  his  own  knowledge,  as  far  as  can 
be  known,  the  conclusion  asserted.  So,  lastly^ 
if  nn  inquirer  seeks  to  be  convinced  thiit  ^*  a 
triangle  described  within  two  circles  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  of  its  sides  is  a  radius  of 
both,  and  the  others  radii  of  each  circle  rb^ 
spectively,  is  an  equilateral  triangle*',— he 
must  first  form  within  his  mind  the  notions  of 
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A  trian^raiid  of  a  circle,  the  latter  of  which  he 
Drill  find  can  foe  conceived  perfect  in  no  other 
way  than  in  ccMrespondence  with  this  definition : 
--^^  a  plane  figure  bounded  hj  one  line  caUed 
the  circumference ;  and  is  such  that  all  straight 
Itnen,  (called  radii,)  drawn  from  a  certain 
point  within  it  to  the  circumference,  are  equal 
to  one  another. ''  Having  formed  thi^  notion; 
be  will  find,  by  certain  acts  of  cbinpaHson, 
(which  must  take  place  within  th^  mihd,  al- 
thcHigh  they  may  be  assisted  by  a  visible  sigii,) 
that  the  previous  proposition  ii  an  inevitable 
comequence  of  the  notidri  to  formed,  and  hii( 
cobviction  will  be  cbniplet^.  If  the  convic- 
tion, in  the  previous  instances,  has  noi  the 
aame  force  as  in  the  last, — if,  in  those  instancies, 
the  force  may  be  difierient  in  degt^e,  while  in 
Ae  last  there  can  be  no  convicttoiSi  i^hort  of 
that  which  is  absolute  and  entire,  th6  cause 
18  not  that  the  reasoning  process  is  difierent 
in  kind,  but  that  the  facts  or  data  about  which 
it  is  employed  are  difierent.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, the  reasoning  is  employed  about  no- 
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tions,  which  adroit  of  being  so  defined^  that 
every   mind   capable    of  the    reasoning  at 
once  assumes  them  before  the  reasoning  pro* 
cess  begins ;  but  in  the  other  instances,  the 
facts  or  the  notions  may  be  attended  by  cause 
for  doubt.     A  man,  if  he  have  any  notion  of 
a  philosopher  at  all,  cannot  indeed  but  be 
quite  sure  (consciously  sure)  of  his  own  no- 
tion of  a  philosopher ;  but  how  can  he  be  sure 
that  others  have  the  same  notion,  or  even 
quite  sure  that  Plato  had  the  qualities  that 
conform  to  his  own  notion?    In  the  same 
way,  he  will  be  quite  sure  (consciously  sure) 
of  his  oxvn  notion  of  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
may  be  deceived  as  to  the  facts  which  bring 
William  within  that  notion.     He  will  be  quite 
'  sure  (consciously  sure)  of  the  notion  he  has 
in  naming  a  tree  a  mulberry  tree ;  but  that 
notion  may  be  totally  unlike  the  notion  which 
other  people^  entertain ;  or  if  the  general  no- 
tion agrees,  he  may  mistake  the  characteristics 
in  the  particular  instance.     He  will  be  quite 
sure  (consciously  sure)  of  his  own  notion  of 
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vice  or  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  includes  or 
excludes  this  or  that  conduct,  action,  habit, 
or  quality ;  and  in  this  case  the  conviction  is 
absolute  and  entire  while  the  reasoner  confines 
himself  to  his  own  notion ;  but  the  moment 
he  steps  out  of  this,  and  begins  to  inquire 
whether  it  agrees  with  that  of  others,  he  finds 
cause  to  doubt  He  must  be  quite  sure  (sen- 
sibly sure)  that  bodies  near  above  the  earth's 
surface  have  a  tendency  towards  it ;  and  by 
proper  experiments  he  may  convince  himself 
that  all  bodies  without  exception  which  are 
so  situated,  have  the  same  tendency.  In  sup- 
posing the  fact  universal  of  the  tendency  of 
smaller  bodies  to  the  greater,  his  conviction 
of  the  consequences  involved  in  that  hjrpo- 
thesis,  must,  as  soon  as  he  has  mentally  traced 
them,  be  absolute  and  entire :  but  he  has  yet  to 
find  whether  reality  corresponds  with  the  hy- 
pothesis. The  strongest  proof  of  this  will 
be,  the  correspondence  of  the  consequences  of 
the  hypothesis  with  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, joined  to  the  impossibility  of  forming 
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anotlrer  hypothesis  Whibh  shall  account  fiip 
these  phenomena;  and  the  doiibt,  tf  inji 
will  attach  to  that  impossibility^  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  bis  obserVAtionii  of  the  phend* 
mena.  I^  then,  there  is  room  for  doubts  and 
consequently  for  various  d0gi'ees  of  assent,  lot 
aU  the  instances  except  id  that  whose  fa^^ts  6r 
data  are  notions  which  the  mind  is  bound  to 
take  up  a<:cording  to  the  definitions  before  it 
enters  on  the  argument^  ^e  are  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  reasoning  process  is  different  in 
kind  In  any  of  them ;  since  the  di£^ence  iix 
the  facts  or  data  about  which  the  reasociing 
process  is  employed,  fully  accounts  for  the  ab- 
solute and  entire  conviction  which  takes  place 
in  one  instance,  and  the  degrees  of  conviction 
which  are  liable  to  happen  in  such  cases  «S 
the  others. 

14.  But  what  is  a  process  or  act  of  rea^ 
soning?  Is  it,  abstractedly  from  the  means 
used  to  register  its  conclusions,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind, — is  it  an 
act  which  rules  can  teach,  or  any  generaliza- 
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tioli  mske  dearer^  or  more  satiBfitctwy  dian  it 
k  originally  ?  We  shall  find^  Upon  ezamina* 
lion,  ihat  any  such  pretence  resolves  itself  in- 
to a  mere  verbal  generalization,  or  the  iq>pli- 
eadon  6f  the  same  act  to  itself;  and  that  this 
does  in  no  way  assist  the  act  of  reasoning,  or 
isxplun,  or  account  for,  or  confirm  it.  A  man 
requires  not  to  be  told< — ^*  It  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,''  in  order 
to  know  that  himself  exists ;  he  requires  not 
the  previous  axiom,  **  The  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part,  or  contains  its  part, ''  in  order  to 
know  that,  reckomng  his  nose  a  part  of  his 
bead,  his  hedd  is  greater  than  his  nose,  or  his 
nose  belongs  to  his  head ;  neither  is  the  previous 
axiom,  ^'  Things  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal 
to  one  another  " ,  necessary  to  be  enounced^ 
before  he  can  understand,  that  if  he  is  as  tall 
as  his  father,  and  his  father  as  his  friend,  he 
is  as  tall  as  his  friend  *•  Whatever  neatness  of 
arrangement  a  system  may  derive  from  being 

•  Compare  Locke's  Essay,  Book  IV.  Chapters  7 
and  12. 
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headed  with  such  verbal  generalizationft,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  neither  assist  tiie  reasoning 
nor  explain  it :  nor  must  a  generalization ^^of 
this  kind  be  confounded  with  the  enunciation 
of  what  is  called  a  law  of  nature*^, — (the. law 
of  attraction  and  gravitation  for  instance^—*) 
since  this  last  is  a  discovery  by  a  process  of 
experiment  and  reasoning,  but  a  verbal  gene- 
ralization is  no  discovery  at  all ;— it  is  merely 
a  mode  of  expressing  what  is  knoMrn  by  every 
rational  mind  at  the  very  first  opportunity  for 
exercising  its  powers.  Or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  laws  of  reasoning,  which  are 
gratuitously  expressed  by  what  are  called 
axioms,  are  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  de- 

•  See  Whately's  Logic,  Chap.  I.  Sect.  4,  where  he 
attempts  to  evade  Dugald  Stewart'^s  objection  to  the 
Aristotelian  syllogism^  that  it  is  a  demonstration  of  a 
demonstration,  by  comparing  the  Dictum  de  omni  et 
de  nulh  to  the  enunciation  of  a  law  of  nature. — It  is 
rather  pleasant,  in  the  first  note  of  the  Chapter  referred 
to,  to  hear  the  doctor  running  riot  upon  Lockers  con* 
fusion  of  thought  and  common  place  declamation^  be- 
cause the  latter  had  the  sense  to  see  the  futility  and 
puerility  of  the  syllogism.  * 
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scribing  the  constitution  of  a  rational  mind  ;f— 
they  are  identical  with  the  capacity  itself  for 
reasoning :  to  view  them  in  any  other  light  is 
to  mistake  a  circumlocution  for  the  discovery 
of  a  principle.  And  this  kind  of  mistake 
every  one  labours  under  who  supposes  that, 
by  any  means  whatever,  an  act  of  reasoning 
is  assisted  or  explained,  accounted  for,  or  con* 
firmed.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  if 
two  terms  agree  with  a  third,  they  agree  with 
each  other, — if  one  agrees  and  the  other  dis- 
agrees, they  disagree  with  each  other:  but. 
every  other  act  of  reasoning  has  a  conclusion 
equally  certain  (the  facts  or  data  about  which 
an  act  of  reasoning  is  conversant  being  the 
sole  cause  of  any  doubt  in  the  conclusion*,) 
and  this  or  any  other  attempt  at  explaining  or 
accounting  for  the  act,  will  therefore  only 

**  And  note,  that  when  people  are  said  to  draw  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  facts,  the  correct  account  would 
be,  that  they  do  not  reason  from  them,  but  from  some- 
thing which  they  mistake  for  them,  through  their  ina- 
abiUty  to  understand,  or  their  carelessness  to  the  na- 
ture of,  the  fiicts  given. 
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amount  to  the  placing  of  one  such  act  by  the 
side  of  another ;  as  if  any  one  should  set  a 
pair  of  1^  in  motion  by  the  side  of  another 
pair,  and  call  it  an  explanation  of  the  act  of 
walking.  Such  would  at  once  appear  to  be 
the  character  of  the  Aristotelian  Syllo^^am, 
were  it  not  for  the  complicated  apparatus  ac- 
companying it ;  an  apparatus  of  distinctions 
and  rules  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
the  terms  compared.  For  these  terms  being 
obtained  by  the  division  of  a  sentence,  are 
such  that  they  agree  or  disagree  with  each 
other  only  in  the  sense  they  bore  before  the 
division  took  place.  Our  theory  makes  this 
plain ;  for  it  shows  that  words  which  form  a 
sentence  limit  and  determine  each  other,  and 
thus  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  which 
belongs  to  them  when  understood  abstracted- 
ly. Therefore,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
••  Plato  is  a  man  deserving  of  respect,  *'  it 
does  not  follow  that  "  Plato  *'  and  *«  A  man 
deserving  of  respect  "  shall  agree  together  as 
abstract  terms:  accordingly  the  latter  tero^ 
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understood  abstractedly^  signifies  any  or  every 
man  deserving  of  respect,  and  does  not  agree 
with  Plato.  I^  must  be  obvious^  then,  that 
terms  obtaiqed  in  this  way»  can  be  compared 
with  other  terms  similarly  obtained,  only  un- 
der the  safeguard  of  certain  rules.  Such  rules 
are  accordingly  provided ;  and  that  they  may 
not  want  the  appearance  of  scientific  general- 
izati6n  and  simplicity,  they  are  all  referred  to 
one  common  principle, — the  celebrated  die- 
turn  de  omni  et  de  nuUo;  whose  purport  is, 
that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole 
genuSy  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  every 
species  or  individual  under  it ; — which  indeed 
is  nothing  more  than  a  verbal  generalization 
of  such  a  fact  as  this,  that  what  is  true  of  every 
philosopher,  is  true  of  any  one  philosopher. 
All  tliBse  pretences  to  the  discovery  of  a  uni- 
versal principle,  do  but  leave  us  just  where  we 
yrere,  a  few  high-sounding  empty  words  ex- 
cepted ;  and  this  must  ever  be  the  case  when 
we  seek  to  account  for  that  which  is,  by  the 
conjrtitutton  of  things  as  far  as  we  can  ascer* 
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tain  them,  an  uUimateJacL  An  act  of  reason* 
ing  is  the  natural  working  of  a  rational  mind 
upon  the  objects,  whatever  they,  may  be»  which 
are  placed  before  it,  when,  having  formed  one 
judgment  intuitively^  it  makes  use  of  the  re- 
sult as  the  medium  for  reaching  another :  and 
the  pretence  to  assist  or  explain  this  operation 
by  the  introduction  of  such  an  instrument  as 
the  syllogism,  is  an  imposition  on  the  under- 
standing. 

15.  This  will  more  plainly  appear  when  we 
examine  the  real  use,  (if  use  it  can  be  called,) 
of  the  Aristotelian  art  of  reasoning.  It  may 
be  described  as  the  art  of  arguing  unreason- 
ably, or  of  gaining  a  victory  in  argument 
without  convincing  the  understanding.  As 
it  reasons  with  words,  and  not  merely  by 
means  of  words,  it  fixes  on  expressions  not  on 
things,  and  is  satisfied  with  proving  a  conse* 
quence,  or  exposing  a  non-seqmtur  in  those, 
without  inquiring  into  the  actual  notions  of 
the  speaker.  **  Do  you  admit ''  says  a  syllogi- 
zer,  "  that  every  philosopher  is  deserving  of 
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respect  ?  '*  **  I  do  ;'*  says  the  non-syllogi- 
zing respondent.  **  And  you  admit,  (for  I 
have  heard  you*  call  him  by  the  name,)  that 
Voltaire  is  a  philosopher :  you  admit,  there- 
fc»e,  that  Voltaire  is  deserving  of  respect.  *' 
Now,  if  the  notion  of  the  respondent  is,  that 
Voltaire  is  not  deserving  of  respect,  here  is  a 
victory  gained  over  him  in  spite  of  his  con- 
viction. Arguing  from  the  words,  and  allow- 
ing no  appeal  from  them  when  once  conceded, 
the  conclusion  is  decisive  *.  But  in  looking 
beyond  the  words  to  the  things  intended,  we 
shall  find  that  the  respondent  either  did  not 
mean  every  philosopher^  as  a  metaphysical, 
but  only  as  a  moral  universal,  or  else  (and  the 
supposition  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two)  that 
in  calling  Voltaire  a  philosopher,  he  called 

*  "  If,"  says  a  doughty  Aristotelian  doctor,  "  a 
untrersity  is  charged  with  cultivating  only  the  mere 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  reply  a  list  of  the 
books  studied  there  is  produced, — should  even  any  one 
of  those  books  be  not  elementary,"  ["  I  stay  here  on 
my  bond,^"]  ^^  the  charge  is  in  fairness  refuted." 
Whately's  Lo(^,  Chap  III.  Sect.  18. 
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him  so  according  to  the  custom  of  others,  and 
not  according  to  his  own  notion.  In  a  Logic 
whose  object  is  truth  and  not  victory,  the 
business  would  not  therefore  end  here.  An 
attempt  would  be  made  to  change  the  notion 
of  the  respondent  (supposing  it  to  be  wr«mg) 
by  an  appeal  to  things.  His  mind  might  in- 
deed be  so  choked  with  prejudice  as  to  be  in- 
•capablie  of  the  truth  ;  but  at  least  would  the 
only  way  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  one 
and  procure  admission  for  the  other. — To  the 
foregoing,  let  another  kind  of  example  be  add- 
ed :  *^  Every  rational  agent  is  accountable ; 
brutes  are  not  rational  agents  i  therefore,  they 
are  not  accountable*"  •  "  Nan  sequitwr^*^ 
cries  the  Aristotelian  respondent.  The  other 
man,  who  reasons  by  means  of  words  and  not 
merely  with  words,  is  certain  that  the  internal 
process  by  which  he  reached  the  conclusion  is 
correct ;  nor  is  he  persuaded  to  the  contrary, 
or  at  all  enlightened  as  to  his  &ult,  when  he 
is  told  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  illicit  pro- 

♦  From  Whately's  Logic,  Chap.  I.  Sect.  3. 
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cess  of  the  major.  He  is  informed,  however, 
that  his  mode  of  reasoning  finds  a  parallel  in 
the  following  example :  "  Every  horse  is  an 
animal ;  aheep  are  not  horses ;  therefore  they 
are  not  animals."  *  But  this  he  denies ;  be- 
-cause  he  is  sure  that  his  mode  of  reasoning 
would  never  bring  him  to  such  a  conclusion 
as  the  last.  All  this  time,  while  the  Aristo- 
telian has  the  triumph  of  having  at  least 
puzzled  his  uninitiated  opponent,  the  real 
cause  of  difference  is  kept  out  of  sight,  name- 
ly, that  the  one  refers  to  that  reasoning  which 
is  conducted  merely  vvilk  words,  and  not  by 
meoTia  of  words  only,  while  the  other  refers  to 
that  reasoning  which  looks  to  things,  inatten- 
tive perhaps,  as  in  this  instance,  to  the  expres- 
sions. If  the  latter  had  used  no  odier  ex- 
pression than  "  Brutes  are  not  rational  agents  i 
therefore  they  are  not  accountable  j  " — the  as- 
sertion and  the  reason  for  it,  must  have  been 
suffered  to  pass ;  but  because  another  sen- 
tence is  prefixed  to  these  two,  and  the  whole 

•  Whately's  Logic,  Chap.  I.  S«ct.  3. 
l2 
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of  them  happen  to  make  a  violated  syllogism, 
the  speaker  is  charged  with  having  been  guilty 
of  that  violation,  when  in  fact  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  reason  syllogistically  at  all ;  i.  e.  to 
draw  his  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  the 
extremes  with  the  middle,  but  from  a  judg- 
ment on  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  a  Logic 
which  gets  at  its  conclusions  by  means  of 
words,  and  not  by  the  artifice  we  have  just 
referred  to,  an  expression  which  does  not 
reach  the  full  facts  reasoned  from,  (cfoery 
rational  agents  for  instance,  where  it  should 
have  been  said  none  hut  a  rational  agents) 
would  not  be  deemed  an  error  of  the  rea^ 
soning,  but  a  defect  in  the  expression  of  the 
reasoning. 

1 6.  These  examples  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  real  worth  of  the  Aris- 
totelian syllogism.  It  is  indeed,  as  its  advo- 
cates assert,  an  admirable  instrument  of  ar- 
gumentation }  but  of  argumentation  distinct 
from  the  fair  exercise  of  reason.  It  is  a  pro- 
per appendage  to  the  doctrine  of  Realism, 
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and  with  that  exploded  doctrine  it  should  long 
ago  have  been  suffered  to  sink.  While  ge- 
nera and  species  were  deemed  real  independ- 
ent essences,  to  argue  from  words  was  con- 
sistently supposed  to  be  arguing  from  things  : 
but  *  now  that  words  are  allowed  to  be  only 
counters  in  the  hands  of  wise  men,  the  Logic 
of  Aristotle,  which  takes  them  for  money, 
should  surely  be  esteemed  the  Logic  of  fools  *• 
The  claim  for  its  conclusions  of  demonstrative 
certainty,  rests  solely  on  the  condition  that 
words  are  so  taken.  •  Every  conclusion  from 
an  act  of  reasoning,  would  have  that  charac- 
ter, if  the  notions  about  which  it  was  employ- 
ed were  notions  universally  fixed  and  agreed 
upon.  In  mathematics,  this  circumstance  is 
the  sole  ground  of  the  peculiar  certainty  at- 
tained. All  men  agree  in  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  a  point,  of  a  line,  a  superficies,  a.> 
circle,  and  so  forth  t :  if  all  men  necessarily 


•  « 


Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the 
money  of  fools.  ^ — Hobbes. 

-f"  According  to  Dugald   Steward  mathematical 
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agreed  in  the  notion  of  who  is  a  philosopher 
and  who  is  not,  of  what  is  vice  and  what  is 
virtue,  and  so  forth  ;  our  conclusidns  on  these 
and  similar  subjects,  would,  as  in  mathematics, 
be  demonstrative :  but  till  definitions  can  be 
framed  for  Ethics  in  which  men  must  agree, 
there  is  little  chance  of  erecting  this  branch 
of  learning,  mth  any  practical  benefit,  into  a 
science,  according  to  the  notion  insisted  on 
with  some  earnestness  in   Locke's  Essay*. 
In  Physics  we  can  do  more ;  for  men  agree 
pretty  well  as  to  what  is  a  mulberry  tree,  and 
what  is  a  pear  tree ;  what  is  a  beast,  and  what 
is  a  bird  ;— by  experiment  they  can  be  shewn 
what  are  the  component  parts  of  this  sub- 
stance, what  the  qualities  of  the  other ;  and 

so  forth  :  so  that  here,  our  conclusions  need 

» 

definitions  are  mere  hypotheses.  Do  they  not  rather 
describe  notions  of  and  relating  to  quantity,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  reach,  if,  setting 
aside  the  sensible  instances  of  a  point,  a  line,  a  circle, 
&c.,  it  tries  to  conceive  them  perfect  ? 

*  Book  IV.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  1^ :  and  the  same 
book  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  8. 
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not  be  wanting  in  all  necessary  certainty ; 
although,  as  that  certainty  depends  on  the 
conformity  between  our  notions,  and  the  out- 
ward or  sensible  objects  of  them,  it  will  be  of 
a  difierent  kind  from  the  certainty  obtained 
in  meta-PhtfsicSj  and  therefore  not  called  de* 
monstrative.  In  the  latter  department,  (Me- 
taphysics,) the  chain  of  evidence  has  its  first 
bold,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  link,  in  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  cannot  therefore  but  be 
sure  of  the  whole. 

17*  As  we  propose  to  limit  the  province 
of  Logic  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  the  re- 
marks and  examples  in  the  section  preceding 
the  last  (15.)  J  might  have  been  spared  till  we 
come  to  consider  Rhetoric,  to  which  we  in- 
tend to  assign,  among  its  other  offices,  that 
of  proving  truth.  How  far  the  form  of  ex- 
pression which  corresponds  to  the  syllogism, 
is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  a  speaker  or  wri- 
ter, may  at  that  time  draw  forth  another  ob- 
servation on  the  subject  Meanwhile  we  pro* 
pose  to  exclude  it  entirely  from  Logic ;  and 
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in  truth  the  common  practice  of  mankind  out 
of  the  schools,  has  never  admitted  it. as  an  in- 
stilment either  for  the  one  purpose  or  the 
other.  Common  sense  has  always  been. op- 
posed to  it;  and  Logic  is  a  word  of  bad  reputa- 
tion, because  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  art 
of  arguing  for  the  sake  of  victory,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  truth.  In  vain  have  Locke, 
Campbell,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  other  sound 
thinkers,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  art  from  its 
reproach  by  detaching  the  cause :  the  Aristo- 
telian Syllogism  has  been  repeatedly  over- 
thrown ;  yet  some  one  is  ever  at  hand  to  set  it 
on  its  three  legs  again,  and  argue  in  defence 
of  the  instrument  of  arguing  : — some  per- 
tinacious schoolmaster  may  always  be  found 

Who  e''en  though  vanquished  yet  will  abgue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound*. 
Amaze  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around. 


*  Videlicet,  Terms  middle  and  extreme ;  premiss 
major  and  minor  ,*  quantity  and  quality  of  propositions ; 
Universal  affirmative ;  Universal  negative ;  Particular 
affirmative';  Particular  negative ;  Distribution  and  non- 
distribution  of  terms;  Undistributed  middle;  Illicit  pro- 
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So  much-— (till,  in  the  next  chapter  we  come 
to  a  parting  word — )  so  much  for  the  Aris- 
totelian Syllogism. 

18.  As  to  the  Logic  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain,  it  is,  we  repeat  it,  the 
Logic  which  all  men  learn,  and  all  men  ope- 
rate with  in  gathering  knowledge ;  and  the 
only  inquiries  which  remain  are,  i.  Whether, 
so  far  as  we  have  gone,  there  is  ground  or  ne- 
cessity  for  principles  and  rules  in  the  exercise 
of  Logic,  as  there  is  for  grammar  in  speaking 
a  language;  and  ii.  Whether  we  ought  to 
consider  its  limits  as  extending  beyond  the 

cess  of  the  major ;  Illicit  process  of  the  minor ;  Mood 
and  figure— Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Cesare, 
Camestres,  Festino,  Baroko,  Darapti,  Disamis,  Datisi, 
Felapton,  Bokardo,  Feriso,  Bramandp,  Camenes,  Di- 
maris,  Fesapo,  Fredson ;  Categoricals,  Modals,  Hypo- 
theticals,  ConditioiialB,  Constructive  form.  Destructive 
form,  Ostensive  reduction.  Illative  conversion,  &c..  &c. 
&c  Well  may  we  join  with  Mens.  Jourdain — 
^'Voiljt  des  mots  qui  sont  trop  rebarbatifs.  Cette 
logique  Ik  ne  me  revient  point*  Apprenons  autre  chose 
qui  soit  plus  joU.^ 
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bounds  proposed  at  the  commeDcement  of 
this  Chapter. 

19*  Though  few  persons  would  be  dis* 
posed  to  answer  the  former  question  in  the 
negative,  yet  an  analogous  case  may  induce  a 
moment's  pause  in  our  reply.  At  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  first  note  appended  to  Sect.  4.» 
allusion  was  made  to  the  fact,  that  men  do 
not  see  truly  by  nature,  but  acquire,  through 
judgment  and  experience,  the  power  of  know- 
ing by  sight  the  tangible  qualities  of  objects 
and  their  relative  distances.  Now,  the  in- 
terference of  rules,  supposing  them  possible, 
to  assist  this  early  discipline  of  the  eye,  would 
be  useless — perhaps  mischievous  : — ^why  are 
we  to  think  differently  of  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  as  regards  the  use  of  those  signs  which, 
if  our  theory  is  true,  are  forced  upon  us  at 
first  by  an  inevitable  necessity  ?  Because  the 
art  of  seeing  truly  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual ;  and  nature  takes  care, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  teach  ourselves  im- 
perfectly  or  erroneously :  but  the  conducting 
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of  a  train  of  reasoning  with  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision into  remote  consequences,  is  unne^^ 
cessary  in  a  rude  state  of  society ;  and  man^ 
who  is  left  to  improve  his  phjrsical  and  moral 
condition,  has  the  instrument  of  that  improve* 
ment  confided  to  his  own  care,  that  he  may 
add  to  its  powers,  and  form  for  himself  rules 
for  using  it  with  much  more  precision  and 
much  more  efiect,  than  any  random  use  of  it 
can  be  attended  with.  Accordingly,  if  we 
look  to  that  department  of  knowledge  which 
Locke  calls  f^aiK^*,  we  shall  find  that  it  owes 
its  existence  to  the  accurate  Logic  by  which 
inquirers  registered  all  their  observations  and 
all  their  experiments,  and  by  which  they  as- 
cended from  individuals  to  dasses,  till  each 
had  comprehended  in  his  scheme  all  he  de- 
aired  to  consider.  Here  then  begins  the  pro- 
per business  of  Logic  as  a  system  oi  instruc- 
tion :  it  ought  to  lay  open  all  the  various  me- 
thods  of  arrangement  and  clai«ification  by 

*  Vide  the  latroductiMai  to  this  Tueatise. 
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which  science  is  acquired  and  enlarged  ;  and 
if  something  may  yet  be  done  toward  im» 
proving  these  methods,  it  should  open  the 
way  to  such  improvement.  The  Aristotelian 
rules  for.  definition,  which  are  a  sound  part  of 
Logic,  should  be  explained  and  illustrated; 
and  the  nomenclatures  invented  by  various 
philosophers,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
in  modem  chemistry,  should  be  detailed  and 
investigated. 

.  20.  But  if,  by  the  application  of  a  more 
accurate  Logic  than  belongs  to  a  random  use 
of  language,  men  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  <f>variKrif  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  great  cause  to  boast  of  their 
success  in  the.  other  department,  namely 
nrpaicTiicri.  Do  they  act,  whether  as  com- 
munities, or  individuals,  mifch  better  with  a 
view  to  their  real  interests,  than  they  did  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?  If  improvement  here, 
as  in  the  other  department,  is  possible,*  how 
is  it  to  be  accomplished  ?  We  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  passions,  prejudices,  opinions. 
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which  mould  our  thoughts,  and  give  a  cer- 
tain character  and  hue  to  all  the  objects  of 
them ; — ^these  we  do  not  examine,  but  take 
them  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  our  reasonings 
too  often  start  from  them  as  from  first  facts. 
As  to  the  process  itself, — a  process  which 
every  individual  conducts  within  his  own 
mind  according  to  the  power  which  nature 
gives  him, — we  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  other 
than  it  is,  and  that,  provided  it  starts  from 
true  data,  it  can  never  lead  us  wrong :  but  if 
that  is  false  which  at  the  outset  we  take  for 
true,  then  indeed  our  conclusions  may  be 
perniciously,  ruinously  erroneous.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly the  business  of  the  moralist  to  re- 
move the  fabe  hue  which  habit,  opinion,  and 
passion,  cast  over  the  surface  of  things ;  and 
it  should  be  the  business  of  the  politician  to 
examine  the  principles  on  which  the  general 
affidrs  of  the  world  are  conducted,  and  open 
the  eyes  of  mankind  to  their  pernicious  ten- 
dency, if  in  the  whole  or  in  part  they  are  per- 
nicious.    But  neither  the  moralist  nor  the 
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politician  can  come  at  the  necessary  tratks 
intuitively :  they  must  use  the  media^  and  the 
media  consist  in  that  use  of  words  which  con- 
stitutes Logic,  as  we  have  described  it.  We 
do  not  intend  to  say  that  language  affords 
the  means  of  reaching  equal  results  to  every 
person  who  makes  'the  right  logical  use  of  it ; 
for  men's  minds  are  very  different  in  natural 
capacity;  and  some  are  able  to  percieive 
truths  intuitively,  which  others  attain  only  by 
a  slow  process;  as  tall  men  can  reach  at 
once,  what  short  men  must  mount  a  ladder 
to :  but  we  do  intend  to  say,  that,  let  the 
natural  powers  of  any  human  mind  be  what 
they  will,  there  is  no  chance  for  it  of  any  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  but  through  the  employ- 
ment of  media  to  assist  its  natural  operations ; 
and,  we  repeat  it,  the  media  which  nature 
suggests,  and  leaves  for  our  industry  to  im- 
prove, is  language*.     Well  then,  if  our  im- 

*  The  reader  does  not  understand  us,  if  he 
deems  it  an  objection  to  our  reasoning,  that  many 
highly  gifted  men  in  point  of  understanding,  do  not 
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provement  in  TpattTucff^  is,  at  this  time  of  day, 
less  than  we  might  expect,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  think  that,  with  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment, we  do  not  quite  understand  the  instru- 
mental means,  and  consequently  do  not  ap- 
ply them  with  complete  effect  ?  Surely  there 
is  some  ground  for  such  a  suspicion,  when  we 
find  a  doctor  (of  some  repute  we  presume)  in 
one  of  our  two  great  places  of  learning,  de- 
claring that  '*  the  rules  of  Logic  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  premises, 
but  merely  teach  us  to  decide  (not  whether 
the    premises    are    fairly  laid    down,    but) 

appear  to  hare  a  skilful  use  of  language.  A  man  may 
be  rhetoruK^ly  unskilful  in  language  without  being 
logically  so ; — he  may  be  imable  to  convey  to  others 
how  and  what  he  thinks ;  but  he  may  make  use  of 
media  in  the  most  skilAil  manner  to  assist  his  own 
thoughts.  And  if  his  capacity  is  such  that  he  sees 
many  truths  intuitively  for  which  others  require 
mediay  it  is  evident  that  he  cannot  convey  those 
truths  to  them  till  he  has  searched  out  the  means. 
The  nature  and  the  principle  of  such  an  operation  be- 
l<mg8  to  our  next  chapter  on  Rhetoric. 
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whetlier  the  conclusioii  fairly  folio ws  -  fiom 
the  premises.''  *  We  acknowledge  that  the 
Logic  to  which  this  description  applies,  has 
never  been  the  Logic  of  mankind  at  laige, 
however  it  may  have  been  the  baby-game  of 
men  in  colleges ;  but  that  the  office  of  Logic 
should  be  described  so  completely  opposite 
to  what  it  really  is,  at  a  time  when  its  proper 
office  and  character  ought  to  have  been  long 
ago  thoroughly  understood,  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  and  may  reasonably  warrant  the 
suspicion  stated  abo^e.  We  have  no  doubt 
our  reader  is  by  this  time  convinced,  that 
men  who  reason  at  all,  do  not  want  rules  for 
drawing  their  conclusions  fairly,  if  we  could 
but  get  them  to  draw  those  conclusions  from 
right  premises ;  and  that  to  get  at  right  pre* 
mises  is  every  thing  in  Logic.  For  this  end, 
it  is  our  business  to  set  ail  notions  aside  that 
have  not  been  cautiously  acquired ;  and  to 
begin  the  formation  of  new  ones  at  the  point 

*  Whately^s  Lo^c.  Province  of  Reasoning,  Ch^ 
I.  Sect.  1. 
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where  all  genuine  knowledge  commences, — 
the  intuitive  comparison  of  particulars  or 
single  facts ;  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
(notions)  hence  obtained  as  media  for  new 
comparisons  or  judgments ;  and  so  on  ad  m- 
Jimtum.  Alas!  it  is  but  too  certain,  that 
though  we  draw  our  conclusions  fairly  enough, 
our  premises,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases, 
are  laid  down  most  foully,  because  they  are 
laid  down  by  our  ignorance,  our  passions, 
and  our  prejudices ;  and  because  language 
itself,  when  its  use  is  not  guarded,  is  a  means 
of  deception  ♦. 

*  We  are  somewhat  backward  in  ofFering  examples 
of  general  remarks,  such  as  is  this  last ;  because  it  is 
scarcdy  possible  to  be  particular  without  touching  on 
quesdons  in  religion  or  politics  that  carry  with  them, 
either  way,  a  taint  of  partisanship;  and  we  hold  it  to 
be  very  impertinent  in  a  writer  on  Logic,  to  turn 
those  general  precepts  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
which  he  is  bound  to  ascertain,  into  a  particular  chan- 
nel in  order  to  serve  his  own  sect  or  party.  What 
business  had  Watts  to  exemplify  so  many  of  his 
cautionary  rules  by  the  errors  of  Papistical  doctrine, 
at  a'  time  when  its  doctrine  was  a  subordinate  and 


« 
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21.  But  can  the  assistance  which  laii- 
guage  is  intended  to  furnish,  be  rendered  such 

party  qaestion,  and  he  himself  was  a  sectarian  opposed 
to  it  ?  We  trust  that  no  exception  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  taken  (particularly  as  we  give  them  only  in  a 
note)  to  two  examples  we  are  about  to  submit  of 
the  remark  in  the  text,  that  language  itself  may  be 
the  means  of  deceiving  us  into  wrong  premises : — they 
are  by  no  means  singular,  but  such  as  may  be  met 
with  every  hour  on  almost  every  question.  The 
phrase  natural  state  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  com- 
mon expression,  which  we  are  much  in  the  halnt  of 
applying  to  things  that  have  not  been  abused  or  per^ 
verted  from  the  form  or  condition  in  which  nature 
first  placed  them.  Now,  because  the  same  phrase 
happens  to  be  frequently  applied  to  man  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  we  start,  in  many  of  our  reasonings, 
with  the  notion,  that  in  proportion  as  we  have  depart- 
ed from  such  a  state,  we  have  perverted  and  abused 
the  purposes  of  nature ;  when,  in  truth,  it  seems  wiser 
to  inquire,  whether  we  have  yet  reached  the  state 
which  nature  means  for  creatures  such  as  we  are,  and 
whether  she  is  not  constantly  urging  us  on  to  such  an 
unattained  state.  Our  other  example  is  of  narrower  in- 
terest, and  belongs  to  poUtics,  or  rather  to  what  is 
called  political  economy.  The  word  price^  in  general 
loose  speaking,  means  that  which  is  given  (be  it  what 
it  may)  to  obtain  some  other  thing;  but  in  a  strict 
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as  to  lead  U8  to  truth  in  spite  of  ignorance, 
passion,  and  prejudice,  and  in  spite  of  the 
delusions  of  which  it  is  itself  the  cause?  Why 
not^  if  the  guarded  and  careful  use  of  it,  is 
fitted  to  diminish  these  obstacles,  and  if  we 
do  not  look  for  the  ultimate  effects  faster 
than,  by  the  use  of  the  means,  the  obstruc- 
tions give  way  ?  Nor  are  mankind  inattentive 
to  improve  the  means,  nor  are  tfie  means 

and  mercantile  sense,  it  has  a  uniform  reference,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  given  for 
oommodity ;  inasmuch  as  gold  and  silver  are  the  sole 
universal  medium  of  barter  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  promise  to  pay  has  reference  to  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals.  These  things 
premised,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  phrase  price  of 
gold,  using  price  in  a  strict  sense,  is  an  absurdity,  and 
could  arise  only  from  confounding  the  meaning  which 
prevails  in  ordinary  speech  with  the  meaning  in  which 
the  merchant  uses  it.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
an  English  House  of  Commons,  which,  some  twenty 
ycsars  ago,  deputed  to  a  committee  the  task  of  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion  ? 
Might  not  the  committee,  with  as  much  reason,  have 
been  deputed  to  inquire,  why  the  foot  rule  was  more 
or  less  than  a  foot  F 
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without  effect :  for  when  we  ask,  whether  their 
moral  and  political  condition  is  mttch  ad- 
vanced beyond  what  it  was  in  the  most  pro- 
mising state  of  the  world  in  past  days  *,  we  do 
not  mean  to  deny  what  every  one  of  common 
knowledge  and  observation  is  aware  of,  that 
it  has  advanced :  all  we  urge  is,  that  a  sys- 
tematic attention  to  the  means  of  investigating 
truth,  might,  peradventure,  in  politics  and 
morals,  as  it  has  in  physics,  have  been  at- 
tended with  effects  more  widely  beneficial. 
Neither  do  we  afiirm  that  existing  works  on 
Logic  are  destitute  of  many  admirable  pre- 
cepts for  investigating  truth,  although  we 
assert  that  the  precepts  are  referred  either 

*  Note,  that  it  is  unfair  to  fix  on  a  particular  part 
of  the  world  in  proof  of  what  it  was  in  the  whole.  States 
and  cities  may  advance  themselves  for  a  time  by  a 
partial  policy  which  keeps  others  backward :  but  the 
policy  will  fail  in  the  end.  By  a  natural  course  of 
things  the  advanced  state  will  merge  in  the  mass  and 
improve  it :  and  thus  the  world  will  keep  on  advaudng, 
although  the  spectator,  who  contemplates  pnly  the 
particular  state,  will  think  it  is  retrograding. 
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to  a  false  principle,  or  to  no  principle  at  all 
fitted  to  unite  them  into  one  body  of  sys- 
tematic instruction.  The  work  lately  referred 
to  *j  furnishes,  for  instance,  many  exceUent 
precepts  for  avoiding  errors  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  for  guarding  against  the  snares  of 
sophistry;  and  if  such  precepts  and  such  ex- 
amples as  it  offers,  distinct  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  syllogism,  were  industriously  collected, 
and  brought  forward  in  aid  of  the  Logic 
which  all  men  learn  and  all  men  use,  they 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  A  useful' 
system  of  Logic  will  guard  our  notions  from 
error  not  only  while  we  think,  but  while  we 
are  reasoned  with  t:  for  one  chief  way  by 
which  truth  enters  the  mind,  is  through  the 

♦  Via.  Whately'^s  Logic. 

"t*  Our  meaning  will  be  understood  ;  but  we  express 
it  by  a  distinction  which  is  grounded  on  no  real  dif- 
fierenoe.  He  who  is  reasoned  with,  if  he  understands 
the  argument,  is  set  a  thinking ;  and  his  agreebg  or 
disagreeing  with  the  argiunent  is  the  effect  of  his  own 
thoughts,  however  these  may  be  set  in  motion,  and 
peifiaps  unreasonably  influenced,  by  what  he  hears. 
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medium  of  language  as  employed  by  others : 
and  Logic  should  therefore  arm  us  with  all 
possible  means  for  coming  at  truth  so  offered, 
through  the  various  entanglements  by  which 
the  medium  may  be  accompanied.     Hence,; 
the  various  sophisms  of  speech  accompanied 
by  their  appropriate  names,  would  still  occupy 
a  place  in  such  a  Log|c ;  nay,  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  this  alone,  would  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  the  syllogism  deserve  explanation ; 
namely  to  understand  how  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  mere  terms,  may,  as  a  conclusion  from 
them,  be  perfectly  true  and  perfectly  useless, 
and   thus  to   induce   us  to   bottom  all  our 
reasoning  on  things. — Having  thus  ofiered, 
on  the  first  of  the  questions  proposed  in  Sect. 
18,  such  observations  in  the  affirmative  as  we 
thought  it  required,  we  now  proceed  to  the 
second  question. 

22.  That  question  was.  Whether  we  ought 
to  consider  the  limits  of  Logic  as  extending 
beyond  the  bounds  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter :  towards  answering 
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which,  we  may  first  inquire  how  far  other 
views  of  it  extend.  By  the  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians, and  generally  in  the  schools  of  North 
Britain,  the  word  Logic  seems  to  be  so  used 
as  to  imply  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind    generally,    correspondently  with 

t  

Watts's  definition  of  the  purpose  of  Logic, 
namely,  "  the  right  use  of  reason.*'  "  I 
have  always  been  convinced,"  says  Dugald 
Stewart*,  **  that  it  was  a  fundamental  error 
of  Aristotle,  to  confine  his  views  to  reasoning 
or  the  discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aiming  at 
the  improvement  of  our  nature  in  all  its  parts." 
And  he  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  following 
as  among  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  just  and  comprehensive  system 
of  Logic.  ''  Association  of  ideas ;  Imagina- 
tion i  Imitation ;  the  use  of  language  as  the 

GREAT    INSTRUMENT    OF    THOUGHT}    and    the 

artificial  habits  of  judging  imposed  by  the 
principles  and  manners  in  which  we  have 

*  Philosophical  Essays.  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
Chap.  II. 
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been  educated*"  *     Now  if  the  threefold 
vision  of  human  knowledge  is  a  just  one, 
which,  in  the  Introduction  of  this  work,  was 

*  To  the  same  purpooe,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  (Chap.  III.  Sect. 
2.)  he  speaks  thus:  ^^  The  following,  (which  I 
mention  by  way  of  specimen,)  seem  to  be  among  the 
most  powerftd  of  the  causes  of  our  false  judgments. 
1.  The  imperfections  of  language  both  as  an  instni^ 
ment  of  thought,  and  as  a  medium  of  philosophical 
communication.  2.  The  difficulty  in  many  of  our 
most  important  inquiries  of  ascertaining  the  fiicts  on 
which  our  reasonings  are  to  proceed.  3.  The  partial 
and  narrow  views,  which,  from  want  of  mformation, 
or  some  defect  in  our  intellectual  comprehension, 
we  are  apt  to  take  of  subjects  which  are  peculiarly 
complicated  in  their  details,  or  which  are  connected 
by  nimierous  relations  with  other  questions  equally 
problematical.  And  lastly,  (which  is  of  all  perhaps 
the  most  copious  source  of  speculative  error)  the  pre- 
judices which  authority  and  fashion  fortified  by  early 
impressions  and  associations,  create  to  warp  our 
opinions.  To  illustrate  these  and  other  circumstances 
by  which  the  judgment  is  apt  to  be  misled  in  the 
search  of  truth,  and  to  point  out  the  most  effectual 
means  of  guarding  against  them,  would  form  a  very 
iniportaDt  article  in  a  philosophical  system  of  Logic.^ 
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borrowed  from  Locke, — namely  into^  f.,  the 
knowledge  of  things  that  are^ — %u^  of  things 
fitting  to  be  cfone,--and,  iiu^  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  improving  both  these  branches 
of  knowledge;— it  will  at  once  appear  that 
all  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  enumeration 
of  Stewart's^  except  the  fourth,  which  we  print 
in  capitals,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
fihfsica : — they  are  energies  or  tendencies  of 
the  mind  derived  from  nature,  or  habits 
arising  out  of  natural  causes ;  and  they  come 
accordingly  under  the  division  of  things  ex- 
isting in  nature,  which  things,  as  they  all 
concern  the  mind,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  human  mind  to  explore : 
but  the  fourth  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  quotation  from  Stewart,  viz  '^  the  use  of 

LANGUAGE     AS    THE     GREAT     INSTRUMENT     OF 

THOUGHT,"  comes  under  the  third  of  the 
divisions  laid  down  by  Locke,  and  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
subjects,  because  it  is  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  them :  it  is  the  instrument. 
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and  they  are  among  its  objects.  True,  we 
discover,  as  we  proceed  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
we  are  properly  warned  by  those  who  have 
used  it  before,  that  its  efficacy  is  assisted  or 
impeded,  by  extraneous  causes,  as  well  as  by 
defects  in  the  instrument  itself :  similar  dis- 
coveries will  be  made,  and  similar  warnings 
must  be  given,  in  the  practice  of  almost  every 
art :  but  these  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  de- 
finition of  the  art,  although  it  will  be  proper 
to. bring  them  forward,  incidentally,  as  we 
open  its  rules.  <'  A  method  of  invigorating 
and  properly  directing  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  is  indeed/*  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  a  most 
magnificent  object,  but  one  which  not  only 
does  not  fall  under  the  province  of  Logic,  but 
cannot  be.  accomplished  by  any  one  science  or 
system  that  can  even  be  conceived  to  exist. 
The  attempt  to  comprehend  so  wide  a  field  is 
no  extension  of  science,  but  a  mere  verbal  ge- 
neralization, which  leads  only  to  vague  and 
barren  declamation.  In  every  pursuit,  the 
more  precise  and  definite  our  object,  the  more 
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likely  we  are  to  obtain  some  valuable  result ; 
if,  like  the  Piatonists,  who  sought  after  the 
avrooyo^oy,— -the  abstract  idea   of  good, — 
we  ^  pursue  some    specious    but    ill-defined 
scheme  of  universal  knowledge,  we  shall  lose 
the  substance  while  grasping  at  a  shadow,  and 
bewilder  ourselves  in  empty  generalities.'*  * 
To  these  just  remarks,  we  may  add  our  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  Dugald  Stewart  never 
had  opportunity  to  do  more  than  speak  pro- 
spectively of  ^<  a  just  and  comprehensive 
system  of  Logic  ;'*  "  to  prepare  the  way  for 
which,  was,"   he  says,    "one  of  the  main 
objects  he. had  in  view  when  he  first  entered 
upon  his  inquiries  into  the  human  mind/'t 
Had  he  himself  completed  such  a  design  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  for  others,  we  doubt  not  he 
would  have  found  the  necessity  of  circum- 
scribing Logic  within  the  bounds  we  have 
proposed,  in  order  to  give  it  existence  as  an 

*  Whately^s  Logic  :   Introducdon. 
t  Philos.  Essays.  Prelim.  Diss.  Chap.  II. :  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  following  the  last  quotation. 
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art  distinct  from  the  wide  ocean  of  intellectual 

■ 

philosophy. 

£3.  But  Dr.  Whately,  who  deems,  with 
us,  that  every  consideration  of  the  mind  con- 
ducted without  reference  to  its  making  use  of 
language  as  its  instrument,  lies  out  of  the  de« 
partment  of  the  teacher  of  Logic*,  com- 
pletely differs  from  us,  as  to  the  province  of 
the  art.  Of  the  question,  **  wiiether  it  is  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  that  new  truths  are 
brought  to  light,^'  he  maintains  the  negative  t, 
and  consequently  denies  that  investigation  be- 
longs to  Logic.  After  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  former  sections  of  this  chapter, 
we  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  combat  this 
opinion  here ;  and  as  Dr*  ^Vliately  concedes, 
that  '^  if  a  system  could  be  devised  to  direct 


•  Dr.  Whately  defines  Logic  (Chap.  II.  Part  I. 
Sect  2.)  ^'  the  art  of  emplojring  language  properiy  for 
the  purpose  of  reasonmg."  But  with  him,  reasoning 
means  argumentation. 

t  Whately's  Logic,  Province  of  Reasoning,  Chap. 
II.  Sect  1* 
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the  mind  in  the  progress  of  investigation '%  it 
might  be  "  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  Lo« 
gic,  since  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  con- 
tend about  a  name*'*; — as,  moreover,  we 
pn^ose  to  comprehend  under  Rhetoric  all 
that  belongs  to  the  proving  of  truth — that  is, 
convincing  others  of  it  after  we  have  found  it 
ourselves ; — we  might  be  satisfied  with  stating 
that  this  is  the  distribution  we  choose  to 
adopt,  and  there  let  the  matter  end.  Be- 
lieving, however,  that  our  reasons  will  shew 
this  distribution  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  al- 
most indispensable,  we  proceed  to  o£fer  them. 
24.  And  first,  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  the  art  we  have  described  ought  to  be 
called  Logic,  we  think  will  hardly  now  be  de- 
nied: — for  we  have  proved  that  from  be- 
ginnmg  to  end,  it  is  a  process  of  reason,  that 
is  to  say,  a  process  to  reach  an  end  by  mediaj 
and  we  have    shown  that   the    me^    are 


•  Whately'^s  Logic,  Province  of  Reasoning,  Chap. 
II.  Sect.  4. 
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words,  (\oyoi.)  If  the  term  Logic  is  not  pro- 
perly applied  to  such  an  art  as  this,  we  know 
not  where  an  instance  can  be  found  of  pro- 
priety in  a  name.  But  shall  we  include  the  of- 
fice of  proving  truth  under  this  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  investigating  it  ?  We  answer,  no,  for 
these  two  reasons :  first  that  the  things  them- 
sdves  are  difierent,  and  ought  therefore  to 'be* 
assigned  to  difierent  departments ;  since  it  is 
one  thing  to  find  out  a  truth,  and  another  to 
put  a  difierent  mind  in  a  posture  for  finding  it 
out  likewise :  And,  second,  that  persuasion  by 
means  of  language,  which  is  the  recognized 
office  of  Rhetoric,  is  not  so  distinct  from  con- 
viction by  means  of  language,  as  to  admit  of 
our  saying,  precisely,  where  one  ends,  and  the 
other  begins.  That  common  situation  in  life. 
Video  meliora  proboqtie,  deteriora  sequor^ 
proves  indeed  there  are  degrees  of  conviction 
which  yield  to  persuasion,  as  there  are  other 
degrees  which  no  persuasion  can  subdue :  yet 
perhaps  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  show, 
that  such  junctures  do  but  exhibit  one  set  of 
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motives  outweighing  another,  and  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  persuasion  to  the  one  set, 
and  of  conviction  to  the  other,  is  in  many  cases 
arbitrary,  rather  than  dictated  by  a  corre- 
spondent difference  in  the  things.  If,  then,  the 
finding  a  truth,  and  the  proving  it  to  others, 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  different  departments 
of  Sematology,  why  not,  leaving  the  former  to 
Logic,  consider  the  latter  as  appertaining  to 
Rhetoric,  seeing  that  convincing  is  not  always, 
and  on  every  subject,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  persuading^  which  latter  is  the  acknow- 
ledged province  of  Rhetoric  ?  Thus  will  ana- 
fysis  uniformly  belong  to  Logic,  and  si/nthesis 
to  Rhetoric.  While  we  use  language  as  the 
medium  for  reaching  further  knowledge  than 
the  notions  (knowledge)  we  have  already 
gained,  we  shall  be  using  it  logically :  when, 
knowing  all  we  intend  to  make  known,  we 
employ  it  to  put  others  in  possession  of  the 
same  knowledge,  we  shall  be  using  it  rAe- 
toricaUy.  As  learners  we  are,  according  to 
this  distribution,  to  be  deemed  logicians  ;• 


jMM^«..^k^kBi 
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teachers,  rhetoricians.  The  two  purposes  are 
quite  distinct,  though  they  are  often  con- 
founded under  the  same  name,  reasoning; 
which  sometimes  means  investigation,  and 
sometimes  argumentation*,  or  a  process 


*  In  spite  of  all  we  have  said  against  taking  up  no- 
tions from  mere  terms,  (for  "  what's  in  a  name  P*^  we 
confess  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  word  argymenUUion* 
It  no  sooner  meets  oyx,  eyes,  than,  fearing  the  approach 
of  some  Doctewr  Pancrace,  we  instinctively  put  our 
hands  to  our  ears.  ^'  Vous  voulez  peut-etre  savoir,  si 
la  substance  et  Taccident  sont  termes  synonymes  ou 
Equivoques  k  regard  de  T^treP  Sganareile.  Point 
du  tout.  Je...  Pancrtwe.  Si  la  logique  est  un  art,  ou 
ime  science P  Sgan,  Ce  n'est  pas  cela.  Je...  Pancr. 
Si  elle  a  pour  objet  les  trois  operations  de  Tesprit,  ou 
la troisi^me seulement  ?  Sgan*  Non.  Je...  Pancr.  S'il 
y  a  dix  cat^ories,  ou  s'il  n  y  en  a  qu  une  P  Sgan. 
Point.  Je...  Pancr.  Si  la  conclusion  est  Tessence 
du  syllogismeP  Sgan.  Nenni.  Je...  Pancr.  Si 
Tessence  du  bien  est  mise  dans  Tapp^tibilitE,  oil  dans 
la  convenanceP  Sgan.  Non.  Je...  Pancr.  Si  le 
bien  se  r^ciproque  avec  la  fin  P  Sgan.  HE,  non !  Je... 
Pancr.  Si  la  fin  nous  pent  Emouvoir  par  son  etre  rEel, 
ou  par  son  etre  intentionel  P  Sgan.  Non,  non,  non, 
non,  non,  de  par  tons  les  diables,  non.  (Moli^re's 
Mariage  Force.)     We  join  in  our  friend  Sganarelle'f 
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a  view  to  proof:  and  the  confusion  is  pro- 
moted by  the  circumstance,  that  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  often  used  in  subservience  to  each 
other.  Thus,  when  a  writer  sits  down  to  a 
work  of  philosophical  investigation,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  general  truths  he  designs  to 
prove,  are  already  in  his  possession ;  but  he 
has  to  seek  the  means  of  proving  them.  Now 
in  searching  for  these,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  detail,  he  wiU  frequently 
come  to  conclusions  different  from  those  he 
was  inclined  to  entertain,  though  the  final  re- 
sult he  had  entertained  may  remain  un- 
changed. At  one  moment,  therefore,  he  is  a 
logician,  at  another,  a  rhetorician.  His  reader, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  logician  throughout : 
in  foUowing  and  weighing  the  arguments  offer- 
ed, he  is  an  investigator  of  the  truths  which 

deprecation,  wishing  to  ahun  all  argumentation,  except 
of  that  quiet  kind  which  takes  place  when  the  talkers 
on  both  sides  are  disposed  to  truth,  not  victory.  If 
the  word  conveyed  to  us  the  notion  of  so  peaceable  a 
meeting,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  it;  but  we 
have  confessed  our  prejudice. 

K 
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the  other  undertakes  to  prove.  In  this  man- 
ner may  the  same  composition,  accordingly 
as  it  exercises  the  inquiring  or  the  demon- 
strating mind,  be  considered  at  one  time  with 
reference  to  Logic,  at  another  with  reference 
to  Rhetoric.  Still  must  it  be  admitted,  that 
to  investigate  and  to  prove  are  dific^rent 
things ;  and  conceiving  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  confining  Logic  to  the  former 
office,  we  shall  conclude  our  chapter  as  we 
began  it,  by  defining  Logic  to  be  the  right 
use  of  WORDS  with  a  view  to  the  investiga« 
tion  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON   RHETORIC. 


Nod  posse  Oratorem  esse  nisi  vinim  bonum. 

AR6.  CAP.  I.  LIB.  XII.  QUIN.  INS. 


1.  In  the  chapter  just  finished,  it  was  shown 
that  the  use  of  language  as  a  Logical  instru- 
ment, entirely  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Gram- 
mar we  ascertained  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
that,  on  no  other  principles  than  those  which 
arise  from  that  theory,  can  Logic  be  pro- 
fitably studied.  We  have  now  to  show  that 
the  use  of  language  as  a  Rhetorical  instrument 
agrees  with  the  same  theory,  and  that  the 
view  of  the  art  hence  obtained,  lays  open  its 
true  nature,  and  the  proper  basis  for  its  rules. 
2.  The  language  of  cries  or  ejaculations, 
which  in  the  first  chapter  we  started  with, 
may  be  called  the  Rhetoric  of  nature.  To 
this  succeeds  the  learning  of  artificial  lan>- 
guage  ;  and  the  process,  whether  of  invention 

N  2 
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or  of  imitation,  brings  into  being  the  Logic 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For 
whether  we  invent  a  language,  or  learn  a  lan- 
guage already  invented,  (presuming  it  to  be 
the  first  language  we  learn,)  we  must  learn, 
(if  we  do  not  learn  like  parrots,)  the  things  of 
which  language  is  significant.  All  words 
whatever,  not  excepting  even  proper  names  % 
express  notions  (knowledge)  obtained  from 
the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  par- 
ticulars ;  and  singly  and  separately,  each  wmtl 
has  reference  to  the  particulars  from  which 
the  knowledge  has  been  gained.  But  it  is  by 
degrees  we  reach  the  knowledge  of  which 
each  single  word  is  fitted  to  be  the  sign.  We 
begin  by  understanding  those  sentences,  or 
single  words  understood  as  sentences,  that 
signify  our  most  obvious  affections  and  wants, 
and  which,  taking  the  place  of  our  natural 
cries,  retain  the  tone  of  those  cries  as  far  as 
the  articulate  sounds  they  are  united  with 
permit.     In  all  cases,  as  a  sentence  expresses 

♦  Vide  Chap.  II.  Sect.  7-  ad  finem. 
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a  particular  meaning  in  comparison  with  the 
gttieral  terms  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
bearer  may  be  competent  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence,  vho  is  not  competent  to  the 
fiill  meaning  of  the  separate  words.  A  cry, 
a  gesture,  may  deprecate  evil,  or  supplicate 
good ;  and  a  sentence  which  takes  the  pUce 
cfp  or  accompaoies  that  cry  or  gesture^  will, 
at  a  whole,  be  quickly  interpreted.  But  the 
spedcer  and  the  hearer  most  iuure  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge by  means  of  language,  before  the  one 
can  put  together,  and  the  other  can  separatefy 
iimderstand,  such  words  as,  **  A  fellow 
creature  implores'';  <^  A  friend  entreats". 

It  is  by  frequently  hearing  the  same  word  in 
context  with  others,  that  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  meaning  is  at  length  obtained  *  i  but  this 
i]i^>ltes  that  the  several  occaskms  on  which  it 

*  Consult,  on  this  subject.  Chapter  4th  of  Du- 
gsld  Stewart^s  Essay  ^^  on  the  Tendency  of  some  late 
Philolo^cal  Speculations,  ^  being  the  fifth  of  his  **  Phi- 
lossphical  Essays^. 
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is  used,  are  observed  and  compared ;  it  im- 
plies,  in  short,  a  constant  enlargement  of  our. 
knowledge  by  the  use  of  language  as  an  in* 
strument  to  attain  it* 

S.  But  he  who  uses  language  as  a  logical, 
will  also  use  it,  when  need  requires,  as  a  rhe^ 
torical  instrument.  The  Rhetoric  of  nature, 
the  inarticulate  cries  of  the  mere  animal,  hie 
will  lay  aside ;  or  at  least  he  will  employ  them 
(and  he  will  then  do  so  instinctively)  only  oil 
those  occasions  for  which  they  are  still  best^ 
suited, — ^for  the  expression  of  feelings  re^* 
quiring  immediate  sympathy.  On  all  other  ^ 
occasions,  he  will  use  the  Rhetoric  by  which 
a  mind  endowed  with  knowledge,  may  expect 
to  influence  minds  that  are  similarly  endowed ; 
and  our  inquiry  now  is,  how  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced ; — how,  by  means  of  words,  (taking 
words  to  be  nothing  else  than  our  theory  of 
language  has  ascertained  them  to  be,)— how, 
by  such  means,  we  inform,  convince,  and 
persuade. 

4.  According  to  our  theory,  words  are  to 
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be  considered  as  having  a  double  capacity ; 
in  the  first,  as  expressing  the  speaker's  actual 
thought ; — ^in  the  second,  as  being  the  signs 
of  knowledge  obtained  by  antecedent  acts  of 
judgment,  and  deposited  in  the  mind ;  which 
signs  are  fitted  to  be  the  means  of  reaching 
further  knowledge.  Now,  when  we  use  lan- 
guage as  a  rhetorical  instrument,  we  use  it, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  use  it,  in  order  to  make 
known  our  actual  thought, — ^in  order  that 
other  minds  should  have  that  information,  or 
be  enlightened  by  that  conviction,  which  we 
have  reached.     Could  this  be  done  by  a  single 

» 

indivisible  word— <!Ould  we  realize  the  wish 
of  the  poet- 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me  ;  could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe,  into  OneWord* 

Were  this  instantaneous  communication  with- 
♦  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.  Stanza  97- 
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in  our  power^  Rhetoric  would  be  a  natural 
£Eu:ulty,  not  an  art,  and  our  inquiry  into 
its  means  of  operation  would  be  idle.  But 
getting  beyond  the  occasions  for  which  the 
Rhetoric  of  nature  is  sufficient,  and  for  which 
those  sentences  are  sufficient  that  serve  the 
most  ordinary  purposes  <^  life,  an  instan^^ 
taneous  communication  from  mind  to  mind,  is 
impossible.  The  information,  the  conviction, 
or  the  sensitive  associations,  which  we  have 
wrought  out  by  the  exercise  of  our  observing 
and  reasoning  powers,  can  be  given  to  another 
mind  only  by  giving  it  the  means  to  work  out 
the  same  results  for  itself;  and,  as  a  rhetorical 
instrument,  language  is,  in  truth,  much  more 
used  to  explore  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
addressed,  than  to  represent,  by  an  expression 
of  correspondent  unity,  the  thought  of  the 
speaker ; — rather  to  put  other  minds  into  a 
certain  posture  or  train  of  thinking,  than  pre- 
tending to  convey  at  once  what  the  speaker 
thinks.  Contrary  as  this  doctrine  will  ap- 
pear to  common  opinion  on  the  subject,  a  very 
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litde  reflection  will  show  that  it  must  be  true. 
For  a  word  can  communicate  to  another  tnind 
what  is  in  the  speaker's,  only  by  having  the 
same  meaning  in  the  hearer's  :  but  if  it  have 
the  same  meaning,  then  it  signifies  no  more 
than  what  the  hearer  knows  akeady,  or  what 
he  has  previously  experienced.  And  this  is 
plainly  the  case  with  sentences  (words)  in 
familiar  use,  which  signify  what  all  have  at 
times  occasion  to  express,  which  are  used 
over  and  over  again  for  their  respective  pur- 
poses, and  of  which,  while  uttering  or  hearing 
them,  we  do  not  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the 
separate  words,  but  only  to  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  expression  *•  Here,  it  is  confessed, 
the  communication  is  made  at  once ;  but  then 
it  is  a  communication  which  the  hearer  is  pre- 
pared to  receive,  because  he  has  himself  used 
the  same  expression  for  the  same  purpose. 
What  is  to  be  done  when  the  information  or 
the  conviction  is  altogether  strange  to  the 
mind  which  is  to  receive  it  ?    In  this  case  the 

♦  Refer  to  Chap.  I.  Sect.  19. 
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speaker  will  seek  in  vain,  as  in  the  first  case, 
for  an  expression  previously  familiar  to  the 
hearer ;  and  he  will  have  to  form  an  expres- 
sion. But  how  shall  he  form  it  ?  As  words 
have  the  power  of  representing  only  what  is 
known  on  both  sides,  he  must  form  it  not 
with  signs  of  what  is  to  be  made  known,  but 
of  what  is  already  known.  In  this  way,  he 
may  produce  an  expression — whether  that 
expression  take  the  name  of  sentence,  oration, 
treatise,  poem,  &c.  *— which,  as  a  whole,  de- 
notes that  which  his  mind  has  been  labouring 
to  communicate — the  information,  the  con- 
viction, or  the  sensitive  associations  he  is  de- 
sirous that  others  should  entertain  in  common 
with  himself.  The  necessity  of  so  protracted, 
so  artful  a  process,  must  be  set  down  to  the 
hearer's  account,  not  to  the  speaker's.  The 
latter  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  previous  possession 
of  what  he  seeks  to  communicate — he  has 
been  through  the  process,  and  reached  the 
result :  but  that  result  he  cannot  give  at  once 

*  Compare  Chap.  I.  Sect.  20. 
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and  gratuitously  to  others :  he  can  but  lead 
them  to  it,  as  he  himself  was  led,  by  address- 
ing what  they  already  know  or  feel ;  and  his 
skill  in  rhetoric  will  be  the  skUl  with  which, 
for  this  purpose,  he  explores  their  minds.  It 
will  be  a  process  of  synthesis  on  his  part,  and 
of  analysis  on  theirs.  He  will  form  an  ex- 
pression out  of  WORDS  which  signify  what 
they  already  know,  or  what  they  have  already 
felt :  and  the  separate  understanding  of  these 
on  their  part,  will  enable  them  to  understand 
his  expression  as  a  whole.  This  being  the 
theory  of  Rhetoric  which  grows  out  of  our 
theory  of  language,  we  now  proceed  to  show 
that  the  actual  practice  of  every  speaker,  and 
of  every  writer,  is  in  accordance  with  it. 

5.  To  begin  with  Description  and  Narra- 
tion : — Is  it  not  obvious,  that,  to  procure  in 
another  mind  the  idea  of  things  unknown,  we 
proceed  by  raising  the  conception  of  those 
that  are  known  ?  An  object  of  sight  which 
the  party  addressed  has  never  seen,  we  give 
an  idea  of  by  allusions  made  in  various  ways 
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to  objects  he  has  seen :— or  if,  being  new  as  a 
whole,  it  is  made  up  of  parts  not  new,  we  give 
the  idea  of  the  whole  by  naming  the  parts^ 
and  their  manner  of  union.  An  unknown 
sound,  or  combination  of  sounds,  an  unknown 
taste,  smell,  or  feel,  is  suggested  to  another 
mind  by  a  comparison,  direct  or  indirect, 
witb  a  known  sound,  taste,  smell,  &c.  As  to 
conceptions  purely  intellectual,  it  is  a  proof 
how  little  one  mind  can  directly  represent  or 
open  itself  to  another,  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, such  conceptions  can  be  made  known 
not  by  words  that  directly  stand  for  them,  not 
by  comparisons  with  things  of  thdr  own 
nature,  but  only  by  comparisons  with  affec- 
tions and  effects  outwardly  perceptible;  as 
would  at  once  be  obvious  in  tracing  to  their 
origin  all  words  that  relate  to  the  faculties  and 
operations  of  the  mind  *;  although  it  is  true 

*  Thus  anifnusy  anima^  A^yxn^  originally  signify 
wind  or  breath:  ^vim^  f^vofy  mena^  impetuosity;  tn- 
tdhet  is  from  inter  and  lego^  I  collect  from  among ; 
perception  and  eonceptUm  este  from  capio  I  take, — a 
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that  these  words  at  last  become  well  under* 
stood  naraeSy  that  at  once  suggest  their  re- 
spective objects,  without  bringing  up  the  ideas 
of  the  objects  of  comparison  that  once  in- 
tervened. In  narration  we  proceed  by  similar 
means.  We  presume  the  hearer  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  facts  or  events  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  is  to  be  made  known, 
tliough  not  with  the  particular  event ;  for  we 
use  general  terms,  i.  e.  terms  expressing  kinds 
or  sorts,  in  order  to  form  every  more  par- 
ticular expression.  If  the  hearer  should  be 
unacquainted  with  facts  or  events  of  the  same 
kind,  the  communicator  then  has  recourse  to 

use  of  the  verb  still  common  m  such  phrases  as  *^  I 
take  in  with  my  eye,^  and,  ^^  I  take  your  meaning  C* 
judgment  is  from  jtis  dicers ;  understanding  suggests 
its  own  etymology;  refieanon  implies  a  casting  or 
dirowing  back  again;  imagmaium  is  from  imago^ 
an  image  or  representation ;  to  thinks  according  to 
Home  Tooke,  is  from  thing ; — ^^  Res  a  thing  (he  says) 
gives  us  reoT  I  am  thinged,^  i.  e.  operated  upon  by 
things.  These  are  etymologies  suggested  by  authori- 
ties universally  accessible ; — ^the  curious  in  this  dqpart- 
ment  of  learning  would  be  able  to  add  much  more. 
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circuitous  comparisons.  If  nothing  is  pre* 
viously  known  to  which  the  action  or  eveift 
can,  however  remotelyy  be  compared,  the 
attempt  to  make  it  known  must  be  as  fruitless 
as  that  of  giving  an  idea  of  colours  to  one 
bom  blind,  or  of  sounds  to  one  born  deaf*. 

*  Not  without  reason  does  the  angel  thus  speak  to 
Adam  in  the  Paradise  Lost : 
High  matter  thou  enjoin'*st  me,  O  prime  of  men, 

— and  hard :  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  the  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  ? 
And  he  proposes  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  conceived  possible  to  be  over- 
come: 

— what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best. 

Par.  Lost.  Book  5.  1.  563. 
Still  must  the  discourse  of  the  Angel  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  Adam :  for  the  latter  must  be  supposed 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  things  to  be  illustrated,  but 
of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  illustrations.  There 
was  no  keeping  dear  of  this  defect  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  poem,  if,  in  a  poem,  we  are  to  look  for  philoso- 
phy.    The  discourse  even  of  Adam  and  Eve,  though 
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6.  Thus,  then,  when  we  make-  use  of 
words  in  order  to  inform^  we  produce  the 
effect  by  adapting  them  to  what  the  hearer 
already  knows.  In  using  words  in  order  to 
convince  and  persuade,  we  produce  the  effect 
in  the  same  way.  But  to  convince^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  inform — to  acquaint  the  hearer 
either  with  something  he  did  not  know  before, 
or  with  something  he  did  not  attend  to ;  and 
the  information  is  called  the  argument*  or 
proof.  Thus  the  information  that  ^^  Plato  was 
a  philosopher/'  is  an  argument  or  proof  that 
he  is  deserving  of  respect:  and  the  clear 
testimony  that  **  a  man  has  killed  another 
maliciously,"  proves  that  the  pei-petrator  is 
guilty  of  murder.  But  why  do  we  account 
the  information  In  the  respective  instances  an 
argument  or  proof  of  the  conclusion  ?    For 

beautifully  simple,  is  filled  with  allusions  to  things 
which  the  least  philosophy  will  teach  us  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  with. 

*  The  word  argument  is  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  wie  here  assign  to  it;  though  it  is  likewise  often 
used  with  a  more  comprehensive  meaning. 
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130  other  reason  than  this,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  a  notion  (knowledge)  previously  acquired 
of  what  persons  are  deserving  of  respect,  (in 
the  first  instance,)  and  of  what  constitutes  the 
crime  of  murder,  (in  the  second  instance.) 
Take  away  this  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
information  remains  indeed,  and  may  perhaps 
be  clearly  understood,  but  in  neither  instance 
can  it  lead  the  hearer  to  the  conclusion, — 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  then  be  an  argument 
for  the  end  in  view:  it  will  communicatCt 
perhaps,  what  it  professes  to  make  known,  but 
there  the  matter  will  end.  In  every  process, 
then,  by  which  we  propose  to  convince  others 
of  a  truth,  there  are  three  things  implied  or 
expressed :  i.  that  which  we  intend  to  prove 
true,  and  which,  if  stated  first,  is  called  the 
proposition,  if  last,  the  conclusion :  iL  the  in- 
formation by  which  we  try  to  prove  it,  and 
which  is  accordingly  called  the  argument  or 
proof;  iii.  the  previous  notion  (knowledge)  to 
which  the  information  is  addressed,  and 
which  is  frequently  called  the  datum  ;  being 
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that  which  is  presumed  to  be  already  known, 
and  therefore  conceded  or  given  by  the  person 
reasoned   with ;   on   account  of  which,  and 
solely  on  this  account,  the  information  is 
o£kred  in  the  capacity  of  an  argument  or 
proof.     Now,  here  we  have  the  parts  of  a 
syllogism,  (though  in  reversed  order,  viz.  the 
conclusion,  the  minor,  the  major,)  and  this 
may  serve  to  show,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  comparison 
of  a  middle  with  extremes,  why  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  where  necessary,  must  always  be  a 
forcible  way  of  stating  an   argument.     For 
first  we  state  that  which  our  hearer  cannot 
but  concede ;  (major ;)  then  we  state  that 
which  he  did  not  know  or  attend  to,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  must  receive  it  on  our  testi- 
mony, or  admit  as  evident  as  soon  as  it  is 
attended  to;  (minor;)  and  these  two  being 
admitted,  they  are  found  to  contain  what  we 
proposed  to  prove:   which   we  then    draw 
from  them  without  the  possibility  of  a  rational 
contradiction ;  (conclusion.)     For  example  ; 
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our  hearer  knows  by  experience  what  persons 
are  deserving  of  respect:  he  knows,  ttieh^ 
that 

**  Every  philosopher  is  deserving  o^  respect.^ 

We  then  remind  him  of  the  fact  which  h6  hlas 
learned  from  history,  that 

**  Plato  is  a  philosopher  i"^ 

Hence  on  his  own  knowledge  we  advance 
the  undeniable  conclusion, 

"  Plato  is  deserving  of  respect.*" 

Is  this  conclusion  at  all  fortified — is  the 
process  which  led  to  it  explained — by  shew- 
ing that  a  comparison  of  the  terms  independ- 
ently of  the  things,  produces  the  proposition 
which  expresses  it  ?  Both  the  hearer  and  the 
speaker  must  have  the  knowledge  which  the  first 
two  propositions  refer  to,  or  the  conclusion  cf^il- 
not  be  drawn  for  any  rational  end :  and  if  they 
have  the  knowledge,  they  have  the  conclusion 
in  that  knowledge.  In  convincing  the  hearer, 
the  speaker  does  nothing  but  remind  him 
that  he  (the  hearer)  has  the  necessary  know- 
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ledge ;  and  the  syllogism,  we  admit,  puts  the' 
matter  home  in  a  very  forcible  way :  but  that 
is  all :  another  form  of  speaking  will  often  do 
equally  well :  for  instance,  ^^  Plato  who  is  a 
philosopher  is  deserving  of  respect/*  Whether 
the  truth  is  stated  in  this  way,  or  in  the  for- 
mer way,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  extract- 
ing of  a  middle  and  extremes  out  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  demonstrating  that  these  agree 
or  disagree,  is,  we  repeat  it,  a  puerile  addition 
to  the  process  that  has  previously  taken  place. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  other  example  at 
the  beginning  of  the  section :— Our  hearer 
knows,  (suppose  him  to  be  a  juryman,)  either 
of  his  own  knowledge,  or  by  the  definition 
laid  down  by  the  judge,  that 

"  Maliciously  killing  a  man  is  murder.'*' 

This  is  the  datum^  or  major.  He  receives  in 
charge,  i.  e.  he  is  informed  that  A.  B.  killed  a 
man  maliciously,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that 

^^  What  A.  B.  did,  is  kiUiiig  a  man  maliciously.'** 

o  2 
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This  information  is  to  be  the  argument  or 
minor  by  \/\nch  the  conclusion  is  to  be  esta- 
blished; but  the  juryman  must  be  made  sure 
of  its  truth, — he  must  know  it, — before  he 

« 

can  receive  it  in  this  capacity: — well,  he  is 
made  sure  of  its  truth : — must  he  then  go  to 
Aristotle,  and  be  taught  to  compare  the 
middle  with  the  extremes,  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce his  verdict  that 

"  What  A.  B.  did,  is  murder:^ 

that  is,  he  is  guilty  of  murder  ?  Will  he  be 
MORE  satisfied  with  his  own  verdict,  if  he  is 
able  to  do  so  ?  Common  sense  pronounces, 
no.  Let  us,  then,  for  ever  have  done  with 
the  Aristotelian  Syllogism  ;  admitting,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  form  of  expression,  that 
to  express  (i.)  the  datum, — (ii.)  the  inform- 
ation which,  because  it  is  addressed  to  the  da- 
tum, is  an  argument, —  and  (iii.)  the  conclusion 
from  them — in  three  distinct  propositions,  is  a 
very  forcible  way  of  stating  a  truth  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  our  hearer  is  prepared 
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to  admit  the  moment  it  is  so  stated.  But 
the  syllogism  thus  detached  from  the  artifice 
of  comparing  a  middle  with  extremes,  is  only 
one  among  the  innumerable  ways  of  express- 
ing a  truth,  which  the  custom  of  language 
permits,  and  is  no  more  the  invention  of 
Aristotle  in  particular,  than  any  of  those 
other  forms  that  might  be  used  instead 
of  it*. 

7.  This  brief  notice  of  the  syllogism  in 
addition  to  what  was  advanced  in  the  last 
chapter,  occurs  by  the  way : — the  point  we 
had  in  hand,  was,  to  show  that  in  convincing 
others  by  means  of  words,  we  adapt  our  words 
to  what  they  already  know.  And  this  must 
be  evident  from  what  has  preceded.  For  we 
previously  proved,  that,  in  order  to  triform^ 

*  Our  observations  on  the  syllogism  are  not  meant 
to  call  in  question  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  in- 
ventor. For  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  just  estimate 
of  his  merits,  we  refer  to  Dugald  Stewart'^s  Second 
Vol.  of  the  Philos.  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  III. 
Sect.  3.,  near  the  middle  of  the  section. 


f 
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we  adapt  our  words  to  what  our  hearers  al- 
ready know ;  and  we  have  just  shown  that  the 
process  of  convincing  them,  is  a  process  in 
which  we  address  some  information  to  a  pre- 
existing notion.  Let  us  now  see  how  this 
doctrine  tallies  with  the  terms  of  art  which 
are  already  in  recognised  use ;  and,  as  occa- 
sion may  offer,  let  us  inquire  if  there  be  any 
difference,  and  what,  between  conviction  and 
persuasion. 

8.  That  every  argument  used  to  influence 

others,  is  considered  to  derive  its  eflScacy 
from  some  pre-existing  notion,  opinion,  or  rul- 
ing motive,  whether  permanent  or  transitory, 
in  the  hearer,  is  evident  from  the  following 
and  similar  expressions :  argumentum  adjudi- 
cium^  by  which  we  signify  that  our  inform- 
ation is  addressed  to  such  general  principles  of 
judgment  as  mankind  at  large  are  guided  by : 
argumentum  ad  hominemj  by  which  we  imply 
that  we  address  those  peculiar  principles  by 
which  the  individual  man  is  actuated.  Again  j 
argumentum  ad  verecundiamj  argumentum  ad 
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ignorantiam^  argumentum  adjidem^  argumen- 
turn  adpassioneSj  all  imply  arguments  (inform- 
ation) addressed  to  some  partial  motives  of 
judgment  and  action  ;  and  in  all  these,  the 
conclusion  arising  out  of  the  reasoning  has 
the  same  validity,  as  far  as  regards  the  mere 
act  of  reasoning :  it  is  the  difference  of  the 
data  that  makes  it  of  very  different  value.  A 
conclusion  from  an  argument  addressed  to 
principles  which  all  men  recognise,  is  obvious- 
ly a  conclusion  of  universal  force }  but  one 
which  arises  from  an  argument  addressed  to 
peculiar  principles,  can  of  course  be  convinc- 
ing only  to  such  as  admit  those  principles. 
So  likewise  a  conclusion  which  arises  from  the 
reverence  entertained  for  the  author  of  the 
principles  professed ; — or  which  follows  in  the 
hearer's  mind  from  his  limited  notions,  and 
would  not  follow  if  he  were  better  inform- 
ed ;— or  which  follows  because  of  his  faith, 
and  would  not  follow,  if  he  had  not  that 
j&ith  ;— or  because  his  passions  are  previously 
disposed,  and  would  not  follow,  if  they  were 
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otherwise  disposed : — in  these  and  in  similar 
cases,  the  argument  is  valid,  and  therefore  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  minds  for  which  it 
is  adapted,  but  addressed  to  other  and  more 
general  motives  or  knowledge,  it  may  be  no 
argument  at  all  *.  Here,  then,  we  may 
perhaps  see  how  the  difference  arises  between 
conviction  and  persuasion : — mere  persuasion 
is  conviction  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  con- 
viction arising  out  of  partial  data :  the  person 
persuaded  is  conscious  that  the  reasoning 
process  itself  is  right,  but  he  suspects — 
perhaps  more  than  suspects — that  the  data 
which  he  has  permitted  his  inclinations  to  lay 

*  Hence,  what  is  Rhetoric  at  one  time  and  to  one 
set  of  auditors,  may  be  none  whatever  at  another  time. 
Who  has  not  admired  the  Rhetoric  of  Marc  Antony, 
(the  speech  over  Caesar's  body,)  in  Shakspeare'^s  play 
of  Julius  Cseaar  P  But  why  do  we  admire  it  ?  Is  it 
such  Rhetoric  as  would  persuade  all  people  under  the 
circumstances  supposed?  No.  But  it  is  just  such 
Rhetoric  as  was  fitted  for  the  multitude  under  those 
circumstances;  aDd  we  admire  the  dramatist  who  so 
completely  suits  the  oration  to  the  art  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  has  to  operate  upon. 
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down,  are  wrong :  he  perceives  another  con- 
elusion  from  other  and  less  suspicious  datOj 
though  he  has  not  resolution  enough  to  em- 
brace it :  so  that  the  case  we  referred  to  in 
the  last  chapter  *  as  being  so  common  in  life, 
Video  meUora  proboque^  deteriora  sequor, 
amounts  to  this, — that  we  are  divided  between 
two  conclusions,  the  one  drawn  from  data 
which  we  know  to  have  the  sanction  of  uni- 
versal consent,  the  other  from  data  supplied 
by  private  motives.  Thus,  when  Macbeth  is 
hanging  in  doubt  between  the  suggestions  of 
duty  and  ambition  f,  the  conclusion  from  each 
source  is  reasonably  drawn :  but  he  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  different  value  of  .the  respec- 
tive sources.  He  has  nearly  determined  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  duty, 
when  his  wife  enters,  who,  by  addressing  con- 
siderations (information,  arguments,)  to  his 
known  sentiments  of  greatness  and  courageous 

*  Chap.  II.  Sect.  24. 

-f  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Scene  7- 
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daring,  persuades  him  to  murder  Duncan  apd 
seize  the  crown. 

0.  So  much  for  the  terms  of  art  by  which 
we  signify  the  quality  of  the  arguments  we 
use,  as  depending  on  the  known  motives,  or 
information,  or  disposition,  of  the  persons 
addressed :.  which  terms  suit  our  theory  so 
well,  that  they  seem  to  be  invented  for  it. 
Next,  for  the  terms  by  which  the  arguments 
themselves  are  i  technically  distinguished. 
First,  we  have  a  distinction  of  them  into  J5.r- 
temal  and  Internal.  Now,  according  to  our 
theory,,  every  argument  coqsists  of  some  m- 

formation  which  we  communicate  to  the  per- 
son reasoned  with: — but  this  information 
may  be  something  that  he  could,  not  possiibly 

.have  discovered  by  any  consideration  of , the 
subject  itself;  or  it  may  be  something  that  he 

1  m^it  have  so  discovered ;  ia  which  latter 
case,  our  information,  will  aiqQiu,nt  to  nothing 
more  than  making  him  aware  of  what  he  had 
overlooked.    The  former,  then,  will  be  an  ex- 
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temal  argument  or  proof;  the  latter,  an  in- 
ternal argument.  Of  the  former,  the  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice  is  an  example ;  as  are  al- 
so proofs  from  history  and  other  writings,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  the  senses.   Of  the  lat- 
ter kind,  are  all  arguments  from  what  are  call- 
ed the  topica  or  loci  communes : — for  instance, 
from  the  definition  or  conditions  of  a  thing ; 
as  when  certain  lines  are  inferred  to  be  equal 
to  each  other  from  th^ir  nature  or  conditions 
as  being  radii  of  the  same  circle : — ^from 
enumeration  ;  as  when  we  prove  that  a  whole 
nation    hates  a  man,    by  enumerating   tiie 
several  ranks  in  it,  who  all  do  so  :-^from  nota- 
tion or  etymology  ;  as  when  we  infer  that  Lo- 
gic has  reference  to  the  use  of  words  in 
reasoning,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Greek 
\ey«  I  speak,  and  \oy09  a  word ^— -from genus; 
as  when  we  prove  that  Plato  is  deserving  of 
respect,  by  showing  that  he  is  one  of  a  genus 
or  kind  that  is  deserving  of  respect : — ^from 
species ;  as  when  we  infer  the  excellence  of 
virtue  in  general  from  that  which  we  observe 
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in  some  particular  act  of  virtue : — and  so  like- 
wise of  the  same  kind,  namely  internal^  are 
arguments  from  the  other  well  known  topics ; 
(not  to  prolong  the  instances,  which  are  easily 
imagined ;)  from  cause^  whether  qffkient^Jinal^ 
Jbrmal,  or  material ;  from  ad^uncts^  antecedents^ 
consequences^  contraries^  opposites,  simiUtudeSy 
dissimilitudes^  things  greater,  less,  or  equal: 
&c.     The  deriving  of  arguments  from  these 
internal  topics*,  is  nothing  more,  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  than  turning  a  subject  into 
every  point  of  view  that  may  suggest  a  some- 
thing relating  to  it,  overlooked  perhaps  by 
the  hearer,  and  which,  by  being  brought  to 
his  notice,  and  addressed  to  his  pre-existing 
notions,  may  prove,  or  render  probable,  the 
proposition  in  hand ;  and  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  force  which  the  argument  carries,  it  is 

*  The  reader  needs  not  be  reminded  how  hugely 
this  subject  of  topics,  (or  places  for  finding  the  internal 
or  artificial  proofs  in  contradistinction  to  the  external  or 
inartificial,)  is  treated  by  the  ancients :  for  instance,  by 
Aristotle,  by  Cicero,  (vide  the  book  called  Topica^) 
and  by  Quinctilian. 
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deemed  an  instrument  of  conviction  or  of 
persuasion.     An  argument  from  definition  ; — 
(for  instance  from  the  conditions  of  a  problem 
or  theorem  ;  as  where  lines  are  required  to  be 
drawn  which  are  to  be  radii  of  the  same  cir- 
cle ; }  which  argument  is  addressed  to  a  notion 
assumed  among  the  general  conditions  of  the 
reasoning ;  (for  instance,  that  '*  a  circle  is  such 
a  figure  that  all  lines,  (called  ra^i^ )  drawn 
from  a  certain  point  within  it  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal  ** ;)— ^n  argument  so  derived 
and  so  addressed,  is  demonstrative  of  the  pro- 
position which  it  is  brought  to  prove :  (e.  g. 
that  the  lines  are  equal.)  An  argument  from 
enumeration^ — (for  instance,  from  a  statement 
of  the  several  ranks  that  are  found  in  a  na- 
tion,) addressed  to  a  notion  that  the  parts 
enumerated  are  all  the  parts,  (for  instance, 
that  the  several  ranks  of  people  that  hate  A. 
B.  comprise  the  whole  nation,)  is  also  de- 
monstrative with  respect  to  that  notion ;  but 
if  the  enumeration  should  not  comprehend  all 
the  parts  in  the  hearer's  notion  of  the  whole, 
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or  if  the  hearer  should  doubt  whether  his  own 
notion  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  no  ab- 
solute conviction  takes  place.  Still,  the  enu« 
meration  may  induce  belief^  and  will  in  such 
case  be  said  to  persuade^  though  not  to  con- 
vince. The  same  might  be  shown  of  the  ar- 
guments derived  from  all  the  other  topica* 
Entire  conviction  would  follow  from  any  of 
them,  if  the  hearer  were  fully  satisfied  both  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  offered  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument, and  of  the  correctness  o^  his  own  no- 
tion to  which  the  argument  is  addressed :  but 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  doubt  may  accom- 
pany each  of  these,  and  greater  or  less  de- 
grees of  doubt  will  therefore  attach  to  the 
conclusions  which  flow  from  them.  We  may 
moreover  observe,  that  the  truths  a  speaker 
has  in  view,  do  not  always  stand  in  need  of 
demonstration :  they  are  perhaps  admitted  al- 
ready, but  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  suffici- 
ently influence  the  hearer's  sensibilities.  The 
object  of  an  argument  will  then  be,  to  awaken 
those  sensibilities,  and  with  this  efiect  its  pur- 
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p6se  will  stop :  as,  for  instance,  when  in  or- 
der to  awaken  setisibility  to  the  frail  nature 
of  man*i  e^listence,  (not  to  demonstrate  it,) 
the  speaker  draws  his  argurtient  from  simili- 
tude: 

Ah !  few  and  full  of  sorrows  are  the  days 
Of  ndiseiraUe  ihaii !  Ms  life  decays 
Like  that  &ir  flower  that  with  the  sun^s  uprise 
Its  bud  unfolds,  and  with  the  evening  dies. 

Here,  the  argument  is  obviously  meant  for 
persuasion.  There  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
an  ultimate  truth  in  view,  which  the  speaker 
designs  to  enforce  when  he  has  prepared  the 
mind  for  receiving  it ;  and  he  will  then  employ 
arguments  of  a  different  kind,  and  addreto 
them  to  notions  of  universal  dominion*-^But 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  arguments  which, 
in  this  brief  review  we  have  glanced  at — 
whether  external  or  internal,  whether  demon- 
strative, or  only  inducing  belief,  whether  de- 
signed to  convince,  or  fitted  but  to  per- 
suade,— the  process  accords  with  the  theory 
assumed: — the  speaker  adapts  words  to  know- 
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ledge  the  hearers  have  already  attained,  or 
to  feelings  they  have  already  experienced,  in 
order  to  conduct  them  to  some  discovery  he 
wishes  them  to  make,  or  to  some  unexperienc- 
ed train  of  thought  conducive  to  such  dis- 
covery. 

10.  The  assumption  of  this  as  the  great 
principle  of  the  art,  will,  in  the  next  place, 
enable  us  to  clear  it  from  certain  misdirected 
charges  to  which  it  has  always  been  liable. 
The  expedients  which  the  orator  employs, 
the  various  tropes  and  figures  of  which  his 
discourse  is  made  up,  are  apt  to  be  looked 
upon  as  means  to  dissemble  and  put  a 
gloss  upon,  rather  than  to  discover  his  real 
sentiments*.     That,    like    all    other   useful 

^  We  refer  more  especially  to  the  following  pas- 
sage with  which  Locke  concludes  his  Chapter  *^  on  the 
Abuse  of  Words  ;^  being  the  10th  of  his  3d  book. 
^*  Since  wit  and  fancy  find  easier  entertainment  in  the 
world  than  dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figuratiye 
speeches  and  allusion  in  language  will  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  imperfection  or  abuse  of  it.  I  confess 
in  discourses  where  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and  de- 
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things,  they  are  sometimes  abused  *,  nobody 

m 

*  £i  df,  on  fjLtyikot  fixi^iuv  av  o  %^fli/ACvo(  diittug 
ri  TOiaurm  iuva/jitt  ruv  Xoya^v,  rovro  re  hoivov  iari  Mara 
miarwt  tuv  iyaQuv,     Arist.  Rhet.  !•  1. 


light  than  information  and  improvement,  such  oma- 
m^its  as  are  borrowed  from  them  can  scarce  pass  for 
fiuilts.  But  yet  if  we  would  speak  of  things  as  they 
are,  we  must  allow  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides 
order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  ap- 
pUcation  of  words  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for 
nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the 
passions,  and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment,  and  so 
indeed  are  perfect  cheats:  and  therefore  however 
laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  render  them  in  ha- 
rangues and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in 
all  discourses  that  pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly 
to  be  avoided ;  and  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  con- 
cerned, cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault  either  of 
the  language  or  the  person  that  makes  use  of  them. 
What,  and  how  various  they  are,  will  be  superfluous 
here  to  notice ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  which  abound  in 
the  world,  will  instruct  those  who  want  to  be  informed : 
only  I  cannot  but  observe  how  litde  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge  is  the  care 
and  concern  of  mankind ;  since  the  arts  of  fallacy  are 
endowed  and  preferred.     It  is  evident  how  much  men 
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mil  deny  :  but  to  consider  them  by  their  very 
nature  as  instruments  of  deception,  only 
proves  that  the  objector  utterly  misconceives 
the  relation  between  thought  and  language. 
These  expedients  are,  in  £tct,  essential  parts 
of  the  original  structure  of  language ;  and 
however  they  may  sometimes  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood,  they  are,  on  most  occa- 
sions, indispensable  to  the  effective  communi- 
cation of  truth.  It  is  only  by  expedients 
that  mind  can  unfold  itself  to  mind;— lan- 
guage is  made  up  of  them ;  there  is  bo  such 
thing  as  an  express  and  direct  image  of 
thought     Let  a  map's  mind  be  penetrated 

love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  since  rhetoric,  that 
powerful  instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  esta- 
blished professors,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has  always 
been  had  in  great  reputation :  and  I  doubt  not  but 
it  will  be  thought  great  boldness,  if  not  bratality  in  me, 
to  have  said  thus  much  against  it.  Eloquence,  Hke 
the  fair  sex,  has  too  prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  suf- 
fer itself  ever  to  be  spoken  against  And  it  is  in  vain 
to  find  fault  with  those  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein  men 
find  pleasure  to  be  deceived.^ 
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with  the  clearest  truth — let  him  burn  to  com- 
municate the  blessing  to  others  i — ^yet  can  he, 
in  no  way,  at  once  hy  bare,  nor  can  their 
minds  at  once  receive,  the  truth  as  he  is  con- 
scious of  it.  He  therefore  makes  use  of  ex- 
pedients :— he  conceals,  perhaps,  his  final  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  mind  which  is  to  be  informed, 
may  not  yet  be  ripe  for  it : — he  has  recourse 
to  every  form  of  comparison,  (allegory,  simile, 
metaphor*,)  by  which  he  may  awaken  pre- 
diiq)Osing  associations : — he  changes  one  name 
for  another,  (metonymy,)  connected  with 
more  agreeable^  or  more  favourable  associa- 
tions :— he  pretends  to  conceal  what  in  fact 
he  declares ;— (apophasis  i — )  to  pass  by  what 

*  In  referring  to  these  and  other  figures  of  speech, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  Butler^s  distich, 
that 

All  a  rhetorician''s  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

The  fact  is  as  the  satirist  states  it.  But  then  it  is 
something  to  a  workman  to  have  a  name  for  his  tools ; 
for  this  implies  that  he  can  find  them  handily. — May 
we  add  to  our  remark,  that  the  world  is  scarcely  yet 

p2 
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in  truth  he  reveals ; — (paraleipsis : — )  he  in- 
terrogates when  he  wants  no  answer  ;—(ero- 
tesis ; — )  exclaims,  when  to  himself  there  can 
be  no  sudden  surprise; — (ecphonesis; — )  be 
coirects  an  expression  he  designedly  uttered ; 
--(epanorthosis ; — )  he  exaggerates  ;— (hy- 
perbole ; — )  he  gathers  a  number  of  particu- 
lars into  one  heap  ; — (synathroesmus  j — )  he 
ascends  step  by  step  to  his  strongest  position ; 
— (climax ; — )  he  uses  terms  of  praise  in  a 
sense  quite  opposite  to  their  meaning ; — (iro- 
nia  ; — )  he  personifies  that  which  has  no  life, 
perhaps  no  sensible  existence ; — (prosopo- 
poeia ; — )  he  imagines  he  sees  what  is  not  actu- 
ally present ; — (hypotyposis  j — )  he  calls  upon 

aware  how  much  it  owes  to  such  men  as  Butler,  Moliere, 
Shakspeare,  Pope ; — ^men  who  joined  to  other  rich  gifts 
of  intellect,  that  of  plain  sound  sense,  which  enabled 
them  at  once  to  see,  in  their  true  light,  the  vanities  and 
absurdities  of  (miscalled)  learnings  But  for  the  histo- 
rian of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors, the  world  might  still  be  under  the  dominion  of 
a  set  of  solemn  coxcombs,  whose  whole  merit  consisted 
in  making  small  matters  seem  big  ones,  and  themselves 
to  appear  wiser  than  their  neighbours. 
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the  living  and  the  dead ; — (apostrophe : — )  all 
these,  and  many  more  than  these,  are  the  ar- 
tifices which  the  orator*  employs ;  but  they 
are  artifices  which  belong  essentially  to  lan- 
guage ;  nor  are  there  other  means,  taking 
them  in  their  kind  and  not  individually,  by 
which  men  can  be  efTectually  informed^  or 
persuaded,  or  convinced.  Could  the  prophet 
at  once  have  made  the  royal  seducer  of 
Uriah's  wife  fully  conscious  of  the  sin  he  had 
committed,  he  would  not  have  approached 
him  with  a  parable  t :  that  parable  was  the 
means  of  opening  his  heart  and  understanding 
to  the  true  nature  of  his  crime  ;  and  it  is  a 
proper  instance  of  the  principle  on  which  all 
eloquence  proceeds.     It  is  true,  we  do  not 

^  We  trust  the  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  remind- 
ed, that  the  word  Orator  isused  throughout  this  treatise, 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  all  who 
widd  the  implements  of  Eloquence.  In  modem  times, 
the  influential  orator  is  read  not  heard ;  or  if  heard, 
his  hearers  are  few  in  number  compared  with  his 
readers. 

t  2  Sam.  12. 
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now  inake  use  of  parables  fully  drawn  out ; 
but  all  metaphorical  expressions,  all  compa- 
risons  direct  or  indirect,  are  Co  tiie  same  pur- 
pose ;  namely,  that  of  bringing  the  nnnd  of 
the  hearer  into  a  state  or  temper  £tted  for  the 
apprehension  of  trutfL  Not,  (we  repeat,) 
must  it  be  thought  that  die  means  referred 
to,  (excepting  some  instances  in  bad  taste^) 
are  ornaments  superinduced  on  the  piaia  mat- 
ter of  language,  and  capable  of  being  detadied 
from  it :  they  are  the  original  texture  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  from  which  whatever  is  now 
plain  at  first  arose.  All  words  are  originally 
tropes ;  that  is,  expressions  turned  (for  such  is 
the  meaning  of  trope)  from  their  first  pur- 
pose, and  extended  to  others.  Thos,  when  a 
particular  name  is  enlarged  to  a  general  one, 
as  our  theory  shows  to  have  happened  with 
all  words  now  general,  the  change  in  the  first 
instance  was  a  trope.  A  trope  ceases  how- 
ever to  be  one,  when  a  word  is  fixed  and  re- 
membered only  in  its  acquired  meaning ;  and 
in  this  way  it  is  that  all  plain  expressions  have 
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In  a  mature  language^  a  speaker 
or  writer  maj,  therefore,  if  he  pleases,  avoid 
figurative  expressions.  But  the  same  necea- 
sity,  the  same  strong  feelings,  which  originally 
gave  birth  to  language,  will  still  produce  new 
figures,  or  lead  the  speaker  to  prefer  those 
already  in  use  to  plain  expressions,  if,  by 
the  fintner,  he  can  touch  the  chords,  or  Awaken 
the  associations,  that  are  linked  with  the  truths 
he  seeks  to  establish. 

11.  Our  theory  of  language,  and  conse- 
quent theory  of  Rhetoric,  will,  in  the  next 
place,  no  longer  leave  us  to  wonder  at  an  ef- 
fecty  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  laboured  to 
account  for  with  much  ingenuity;  namely, 
that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detect- 
ed both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader  *.  For 
according  to  our  theory,  words  have  a  sepa- 
rate and  a  connected  meaning,  each  of  which 
is  distinct  from  the  other.  Now»  suppose  a 
succession  of  words  to  have  no  connected 

*  See  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  II.  Book  II. 
Chap.  VII. 
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meaning,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  suppose 
them  to  be  nonsense ;  yet,  in  their  separate 
capacity,  they  will  nevertheless  stand  for 
things  that  have  been  known  and  felt ;  and 
if  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  vague  revival  of  this  know- 
ledge and  of  these  feelings,  they  will  neither 
of  them  seek  for,  and  consequently  will  not 
detect  the  absence  of  an  ulterior  purpose. 
The  effect  which  is  produced  by  words  thus 
used,  (or  rather  misused,)  extends  no  further 
than  that  produced  by  instrumental  music, 
and  is  of  the  same  kind.  For  no  one  will 
pretend  that  a  piece  of  music  expresses,  or  can 
express,  independently  of  words,  a  series  of  ra- 
tional propositions ;  yet  it  awakens  some  sen- 
timents or  feelings  of  a  sufficiently  definite  cha- 
racter to  occupy  the  mind  agreeably.  Now 
perhaps  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  libel  on 
one  half  of  the  reading  world,  if  we  affirm, 
that  they  read  poetry  and  other  amusing 
composition  for  no  further  end,  and  with  no 
further  effect,  than  the  pleasure  of  sqch  vague 
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sentiments  or  feelings  as  spring  from  music : 
and  to  such  readers  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  the  words  make  sense  or  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  composition  like  the  follow- 
ing is  put  before  them^  which  presents  striking 
though  incongruous  notions,  in  words  gram- 
matically united,  agreeably  jingled,  and  having 
a  connexion,  probably,  with  certain  sensitive 
associations,  they  are  liable  to  read  on,  not 
only  without  feeling  their  taste  shocked,  but 
perhaps  with  some  pleasure. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  strun  erratic 
Dimly  glance  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Raptures  sweet  and  dreams  ecstatic. 
Fire  my  everlasting  soul. 

Where  is  Cupid^s  crimson  motion, 

Billowy  ecstasy  of  wo  P 
Bear  me  straight,  meandering  ocean, 

Where  the  stagnant  torrents  flow. 

Blood  in  every  vein  is  gushing, 
Vixen  vengeance  lulls  my  heart ; 

See,  the  Grorgon  gang  is  rushing ! 
Never,  never  let  us  part  ♦. 


«  «( 


Rejected  Addresses  ;^  the  particular  example 
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Nor  is  it  in  (pretended)  poetry  alone,  that  the 
effect  here  alluded  to  takes  place.  Bring  to- 
gether the  rabble  of  a  political  party,  and 
place  before  them  a  favourite  haranguer : — it 
is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  he  should 
make  a  speech  which  they  understand,  or  even 
himself :  he  has  only  to  string,  in  plausible 
order,  the  accustomed  slang  words  of  the 
party,  and  to  utter  them  with  the  usual  fer- 
vour; the  wonted  huzzas  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  fill  each  pause  ibalf.  the 
speaker's  art  or  necessity  prescribes.  And 
so  likewise  in  an  assembly  of  a  difierent  de- 
scription,— the  piously  disposed  congregation 

above  being  in  ridicule  of  Rosa  Matilda^s  style.  See 
also  Pope'^s  "  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality.'"  The 
reader  whose  taste  is  gratified  by  such  composition  as 
is  here  caricatured,  stands  at  the  other  extreme  from 
that  mathematical  reader,  who  returned  Thomson'^s 
Seasons  to  the  lender  with  an  expression  of  disgust, 
that  he  had  not  been  aUe  to  find  a  single  thing  proved 
frt>m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
reader  for  whom  the  genuine  poet  writes,  is  equally 
removed  from  each  extreme. 
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of  a  conventicle :  the  good  man  whom  they 
are  accustomed  to-  bear  has  but  to  put  to- 
other the  words  of  fitmiliar  sound  and  evan- 
gelical association — grace,  and  spirit,  and 
new  light,  r^eneration  and  sanctification, 
edificaticMi  and  glorification ;  an  inward  call, 
a  wrestling  with  Satan,  experience,  new  birth, 
and  the  glory  of  the  elect ;  interweaving  the 
whole  with  unceasing  repetitions  of  the  sa- 
cred name,  accompanied  by  varied  epithets  of, 
blessed,  holy,  and  divine :  and  with  no  further 
assistance  than  the  apprc^riated  tone  and 
frequent  upturned  eye,  he  will  throw  them 
into  a  holy  transport,  and  dismiss  them,  as 
they  will  declare,  comforted  and  edified. 
This  effect,  which  is  apt  to  be  attributed  to 
hypocrisy  because  the  ordinary  notions  of 
language  suggest  no  cause  for  it,  our  theory 
explains  with  no  heavy  scandal  to  the  parties. 

12.  Concerning  the  elements  of  Rhetoric 
ranged  under  the  divisions  of  Invention  and 
Elocution,  we  Jiave  now  made  what  remarks 
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our  object  required.  There  yet  remains  one 
division,  namely,  Pronunciation  *;  which  will, 
however,  scarcely  furnish  occasion  for  extend- 
ing our  observations  ;  since  our  theory  is  not 
in  any  peculiar  manner  concerned  with  it. 
As  we  started  with  the  Rhetoric  of  nature, 
namely,  tone,  looks,  and  gesture,  so  we  are  at 

*  Disposition  and  Memory  are  in  general  added 
to  these  three.  *^  Omnis  oratoris  vis  ac  facultas,^ 
says  Cicero,  ^^  in  quinque  partes  est  distributa ;  ut 
deberet  reperire  primum,  quid  diceret;  deinde  in- 
▼enta  non  solum  ordire,  sed  etiam  memento  quodam 
atque  judicio  dispensare  atque  componere ;  turn  ea  de^ 
nique  vestire,  atque  omare  oratione;  post,  memoria 
sepire;  ad  extremum,  agere  cum  dignitate  et  venustate.^ 
De  Orat.  1 .  31.  As  to  two  of  these  divisions,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  notice  them,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  our  theory  of  language  which  requires  them  to  be 
viewed  in  a  new  or  peculiar  light : — We  may  take  oc- 
casion to  observe,  before  concluding  the  note,  that  the 
modem  use  of  the  term  Elocution,  assigns  it  to  sig- 
nify what  the  ancients  denoted  by  Pronimciation  or 
Action :  and  Dr.  Whately  sanctions  this  modem  sense 
by  adopting  it  in  his  Rhetoric.  We  have  used  it 
in  the  foregoing  page  in  the  ancient  sense :  ^^  quam 
Grseci  ffoa-tv  vocant,**^  says  Quinctilian,  ^^ 
dicimus  ElactManem.'*^  Ins.  viii.  1. 
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once  ready  to  admit  that  these  may,  and 
ought  to  accompany,  the  language  of  art ; — 
Uiat  they  ought  not  to  be  absent  even  from 
the  recollection  of  him  who  writes,  lest 
his  style  be  deficient  in  vivacity.  In  union 
with  these  parts  of  Pronunciation,  is  that  ele- 
ment of  artificial  oral  speech  called  Empha- 
sis ;  and  it  will  be  to  our  purpose  to  observe, 
how  very  inadequate  are  the  common  notions 
of  language  to  account  for  the  actual  practice 
of  emphasis,  as  it  may  be  observed  in  English 
speech.  The  common  view  of  words  that 
make  up  a  sentence,  is,  that  they  respectively 
correspond  to  ideas  that  make  up  the  thought : 
and  therefore,  in  a  written  sentence,  if  we 
would  know  the  emphatic  word,  we  are  de- 
sired to  consider  which  word  expresses  the 
most  important  idea*.       Thus,   when  Dr. 

*  To  this  end  some  teacher  of  elocution  (elocution 
in  the  modern  sense)  somewhere  says :  ^^  If,  in  every 
assemblage  of  objects,  some  appear  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice than  others ;  if,  in  every  assemblage  of  ideas, 
which  are  pictures  of  those  objects,  the  same  difference 
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Johnson  was  asked  how  we  ought  to  pitv 
nounce  the  commaiidment,  ^^  Thou  shah  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour/*  be 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  not  should  have  die 
emphasis^  because  it  seemed  the  most  im* 
portant  word  to  the  whole  sense*  But  Garrick 
influenced  by  no  assumed  theory,  pronounced 
according  to  the  practice  of  English  speech, 
'« Thou  shdlt^not  bear/'  *  &c.  There  is  in  fsd 
no  other  rule  than  custom  in  En^ish  speedi 
for  the  accenting  of  words  in  a  sentence,  any 
more  than  there  is  for  accenting  syllables  in  a 
word.  A  peculiar  or  referential  meaning 
may  indeed  disturb  the  usual  accent  of  a 

prevail, — ^it  conaeqiiendy  miufc  folbw,  that  in  every 
assemblage  of  words,  which  are  pictures  of  these  ideas, 
there  must  be  some  that  claim  the  distinction  called 
emphasis.^  All  this  ingenious  parallel,  with  Aristotte^s 
authority  to  back  it,  we  affirm  to  be  purely  visionary, 
and  we  hope  the  reader  by  this  time  thinks  as  we  do. 
Yet  isf  the  passage  in  entire  accordance  widi  the  no. 
tions  of  langnage  that  commonly — nay,  it  should 
seem,  univeraaUy  prevail. 

*  The  story  is  somewhere  related  by  Boswell. 
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word :  for  instance,  the  common  accent  of 
the  word  for^e^  will  be  displaced  if  the 
word  is  pronounced  referentially  to  a  word 
that  has  a  syllable  in  common ;  as  in  saying 
to  give  and  tofArgwe.  And  just  so  will  it  be 
in  a  sentence  which  is  pronounced  refer- 
entially to  an  antecedent  or  a  subsequent 
sentence,  either  expressed  or  understood : 
which  would  be  the  case,  if  we  pronounced  the 
ninth  commandment  in  contradiction  to  one 
who  had  said  *'Thou  shalt  bear  &lse  witness," 
&C.,  for  then  we  should  accent  it  in  Johnson's 
way,  and  say  *'  Thou  shalt  n6t  bear,''  &c. 
Now  this  is  what  is  properly  called  emphasis, 
namely,  some  peculiar  way  of  accenting  a 
sentence  in  order  to  give  it  a  referential  mean- 
ing. A  sentence  pronounced  to  have  a  plain 
meaning  has  its  customary  accents,  but  no 
emphasis.  The  commonest  example  will  be 
the  best;  and  therefore  we  will  quote  one 
that  may  be  found  in  every  book  in  which 
emphasis  is  treated  of:  '<  Do  you  ride  to 
town  to-day  ?"     If  this  is  pronounced  with- 
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out  allusive  meaning,  ride^  timn^  and  da^f 
are  equally  accented  by  the  custom  of  the 
language,  and  th^re  is  no  emphasis  properiy 
so  called :  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pronun- 
ciation of  the  sentence  that  teachers  of  read- 
ing, in  their  search  after  its  possible  oblique 
meanings,  forget  to  tell  us  of.  Suppose  we 
give  an  emphasis  to  nVfe,  then  ride'tO'town^to 
day  will  be  allusive  to  walk^o-Umn^to^day^  as 
we  might  accent  the  word  intrinskal  in  the 
manner  marked  with  a  reference  to  the  word 
Sj^trinsical^  although  the  plain  accentuation  is 
intrinsicaL  So  again  to^Umm-iO'day  is  allusive 
to  the-country'tO'day,  and  to^toxtm-to-ddy  is  al- 
lusive to  to-town-to^mdrrow ;  as  the  word 
powerUss  might  be  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable with  a  view  to  powerful.  That  the  ac- 
tual practice  of  emphasis  corresponds  with 
this  account,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself 
by  observing  the  conversation  of  the  well- 
bred, — not  their  reading,  for  that  is  often 
conducted  on  mistaken  principles  : — and  we 
scarcely  need  point  out  how  completely  thb 
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practice  Mcords  with  our  theory  of  language. 
For  with  U8»  ^  sentence  id  a  word^  not  more 
resolvable  itito  parts  that  constitute  its  whole 
Meanings  than  a  word  made  up  of  syllables ; 
and  as  with  regard  to  a  word  of  the  latter  de- 
scription, the  accent  is  determined  to  one  syl- 
lable by  custom,  but  is  disturbed  and  placed 
on  another  syllable  in  making  allusion  to 
another  word  having  syllables  in  cotiimon ; 
80  with  regard  to  a  sentence  (word)  made  up 
vf  words,  the  acceitts  are  likewise  determined 
to  certain  words  that  orally  bear  them,  but 
these  accents  are  disturbed  and  placed  on 
oAer  words  in  making  allusion  to  a  meaning 
which  has,  or  which,  if  expressed,  would  have, 
words  in  common.  And  here,  with  this  new 
kind  of  proof  in  favour  of  our  theory,  and 
with  the  last  subject  usually  treated  of  in 
Rhetoric,  we  might  stop  the  hand  that  has 
traced  this  Outline.  Btit  there  remain  a  few 
remarks  that  could  not  be  introduced  earlief, 
for  which  the  patience  of  tb&:  reader  is  en- 
treated a  little  longen 

Q 
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13.  We  may  take  the  liberty  in  the  first 
place  to  observe,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
materials  of  Sematology  which  have  been  con<> 
sidered,  our  theory  leaves  them  what  they 
were :  it  pretends  only  to  show  the  tnie  basis 
on  which  they  stand,  and  that  the  learned 
distribution  of  them,  is  not  that  which  accords 
with  the  actual  practice  of  mankind.  Suppose 
then,  (if  we  may  suppose  so  much,)  that  our 
Grammars,  our  Books  of  Logics  and  our  In* 
stitutes  of  Rhetoric,  are  to  be  altered  in  con* 
fprmity  with  the  views  which  have  been 
opened,  the  changes  will  not  aflfect  the  detail, 
but  the  general  preliminary  doctrine,  and  the 
subsequent  arrangement.  As  to  doctrine, 
the  changes  will  mostly  consist  of  omissions^ 
In  Grammar,  if  we  omit  the  common  de- 
finitions of  the  parts  of  speech  *,  and  allow 

*  God  help  the  poor  children  that  are  set  to  leam 
these,  and  other  of  the  definitions  in  elementaiy 
grammars,  particularly  English  grammars;  for  the 
Latin  ones  are  a  little  more  sensible.  That  jumble  of 
a  grammar  that  has  the  name  of  a  Lindley  Murray  in 
the  title  page,  after  defining  a  verb  to  be  ^^  a  woid 
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the  tyro  to  learn  what  they  are  by  the  parsing 
of  sentences — that  is,  to  ascend  from  par- 

that  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer/^  (as  if  no  other 
part  of  speech  signified  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  sufier,) — 
after  saying  what  is  true  enough,  but  cannot  be  under^^ 
stood  by  a  child  till  he  has  practically  discovered  it^ 
that  ^  common  names  stand  for  kinds  containing  many 
sortSy  or  for  sorts  containing  many  individuals  under 
them;^ — with  many  like  things,  picked  up  from 
Lowth  and  others,  equally  fitted  for  the  instruction  of 
young  minds;  condescends  to  give  a  few  plain  du 
rections  for  knowing  the  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the 
tyro  is  likely  to  understand:  but  the  author,  as  if 
ashamed  of  having  been  intelligible,  remarks  that 
^'  the  observations  which  have  been  made  to  aid 
learners  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  from  one 
another,  may  afford  them  some  small  assistance ;  but 
it  will  certainly  be  much  more  instructive  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  definitions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  nature.^  Now  the  observations  referred  to,  are, 
in  hctf  the  only  passages  calculated  to  give  a  just  un- 
derstanding of  the  parts  of  speech ;  the  definitions 
which  the  writer  enhances,  being  founded  in  an  es- 
sentially wrong  notion  of  the  nature  of  grammar.  It 
is  speaking  to  the  purpose  to  tell  the  tyro  that  ^^  a 
gnbstantive  may  be  distinguished  by  its  taking  an 
article  before  it,  or  by  its  making  sense  of  itself;^  that, 
'^  an  adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  with 

q2 
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ticulars  to  generals  instead  of  descendiog 
from  generals  to  particulars^—- there  is  nothing 

the  word  thingy  or  any  particular  substanliye  C*  ^lat, 
^^  a  verb  may  be  distbguished  by  its  making  sense 
with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns  ;^  that,  **  a  preposi-* 
tion  may  be  known  by  iU  admitting  after  it  a  personal 
pronoun  in  the  objective  case  ;^  and  so  forth.  These 
are  not  only  plain  directions  for  the  purpose  professed, 
but  they  suggest  the  real  differences  among  the  parts 
of  speech;  and  if  the  compiler  had  condescended 
throughout  his  book  (or  books,  for  there  are  appen- 
dages) to  adapt  his  explanations,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  be  taught,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  he  always 
runs  into  when  he  attempts  to  give,  what  as  the  author 
of  an  elementary  grammar  he  has  never  any  business 
to  give,  namely  a  philosophical  or  general  principle. 
Moreover,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he 
seems  incapable  of,  or  at  least  is  inattentive  to,  the 
clearest  and  most  necessary  distinctions.  Thus,  (to 
take  at  random  two  examples  from  his  book  of  ex- 
ercises,) he  gives  the  following  as  instances  of  bad 
grammar :  ^^  Ambition  is  so  insatiable,  that  it  will 
make  any  sacrifices  to  attain  its  objects.'*'  (12rao.  e£t. 
p.  128.)  ^^  When  so  good  a  man  as  Socrates  fell  a 
victim  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  truth,  virtue,  re- 
ligion, fell  with  him.''  (Ibid  116.)  The  former  of 
these  sentences  exemplifies  the  Logical  fault,  turn- 
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in  what  remains  that  can  be  objected  to :  the 
declining  of  nouns,  the  conjugating  of  verbs, 

sequUur,  ftnd  the  latter  will  advantageously  receive 
the  Rhetorical  ornament  polysyndeton :  but  to  give 
them  as  instances  of  defective  Grammar ^  is  to  blind 
the  learner  to  the  nature  of  the  art  he  is  studying.— 
The  grammatical  works  we  are  referring  to,  seem, 
from  the  number  of  editions  they  have  gone  through, 
to  be  in  very  general  use,  or  we  should  not  have 
dtemed  them  worth  so  long  a  note.  We  pass  to  a 
remark  on  another  grammatical  work  of  very  different 
character  and  value,  the  Greek  grammar  of  Matthise. 
This  work  has  jusdy  won  the  approbation  of  the 
learned  throughout  the  world ;  but  we  conceive  the 
praise  belongs  to  its  elaborate  detail,  and  not  to  such 
principles  as  the  following.  ^^  Every  proposition,  even 
the  simplest,  must  contain  two  principal  ideas,  namely 
that  of  the  Subject  a  thing  or  person,  of  which  any 
thing  is  asserted  in  the  proposition,  and  that  of  the 
Predicate,  that  which  is  asserted  of  that  person  or 
thing.^  (Matth.  Gr.  §  293.)  To  state  our  objections 
to  this  passage  is  difficult,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
the  author  or  translator  may  define  a  proposition,  or 
what  they  may  mean  by  the  principal  ideas  in  it 
Perhaps  they  may  consider  no  expression  a  proposition 
which  does  not  consist  of  a  subject  and  predicate.  Wo 
deny  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thought,  any  commu- 
nication requires  ih^ai^, grammatical  parts,  (they  are 
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and  the  other  business  of  the  grammar-school^ 
we  deem,  as  it  has  always  been  deemed,  in- 
dispensable. In  Logic,  if  we  omit  all  that  is 
taught  concerning  ideas  independently  of 
words ;  if  we  omit  what  is  taught  concerning 
the  two  operations  of  the  mind.  Perception 
and  Judgment  distinct  from  Reasoning,  not 
because  those  operations  do  not  take  place^ 
but  because  every  single  abstract  word  fully 
understood,  (and  Logic  begins  with  words,) 
expresses  a  conclusion  from  a  rational  process 
as  effectually  as  a  syllogism ;  and  if  we  further 
Omit  (and  the  omission  is  important)  whatever 
is  peculiar  to  Aristotelian  Logic; — all  that 
remains  will,  on  the  principles  we  have  had 
before  us,  be  essentially  useful  to  the  learner ; 
namely,  the  precepts  for  accurate  definition ; 
the  precepts  against  the  assumption  of  un- 
warranted premises ;  the  precepts  for  guarding 
against  the  false  conclusions  to  which  we  are 

merely  grammatical^)  though  the  necessities  of  lan- 
guage in  general  prescribe  theni.  See  Chap*  I*  SecU 
25. ;  about  the  middle  of  the  Section. 
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Uable  nvhen  we  reason  with  words,  and  not 
merely  by  means  of  words ;  the  precepts  for 
guarding  against  being  led  away  by  true  con* 
elusions,  when  there  may  be  conclusions  like* 
wise  true  and  more  important  from  other 
data  ;  which  data,  with  their  conclusions,  are 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  art  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  blindness  of  the  inquirer  *.  In  Rhetoric, 
there  is  less  to  be  omitted  than  in  the  other 
branches ;  but  in  this  department,  the  general 
Tiews  we  have  opened  are  important,  because 
they  exhibit  the  art  in  connexion  with  a  great 
and  worthy  end;  an  end  which,  it  should  seemt 
has  not  always  been  thought  essential  to  it* 

^  We  mean  to  sfty ,  that  the  materials  of  a  complete 
body  of  instruction  in  Logic  already  exist  in  Literature  ; 
but  they  exist  not  in  any  one  system.  They  are  more- 
over  80  mingled  with  what  is  erroneous  in  doctrine,  that 
the  good  is  difficult  to  reach,  without  imbibing  a  great 
many  wrong  notions  that  frustrate  the  practical  benefit 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  if  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  is  true,  that  the  principle  of  the  Logic  which 
all  men  use  and  all  men  operate  with,  has  never  yet 
been  explained  ? 
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For  113  Rhetoric  is  an  inatruioental  art^  wq 
are  txHd  that  it  ought  to  be  cowid^r^  al>f 
str^ctedly  d'om  the  ends  which  the  q^eaker 
oc  writer  may  propose  io  uaipg  itj  aod 
Qaipcti]ian  who  iiiai9t3  that  the  OratQr»  (that 
u^  of  courses  the  ^nmmmat^  orator,)  must  b« 
a  virtuous  man,  has  been  classed  with  those 
whom  iiraiSiva-le^  and  aka^ovMim  have  betrayed 
iptP  fk  wrong  estimate  of  the  art  *•  As  we 
think  the  good  old  Roman  schoolmaster  is 
not  quite  beside  the  mark  in  his  notion  oa 
this  point,  we  propose  to  inquire  whether 
the  placing  of  Rhetoric  on  the  basis  we  have 
ascertained,  does  not  lead  to  liie  position  he 
so  stoutly  maintains.  Now,  the  immediate 
basis  of  Rhetoric  is  Logic ;  and  our  remarlcs 
will  therefore  begin  with  the  latter. 

14.  Logic  as  well  as  Rhetoric  is  an  in- 
strumental art  i  but  if  our  definition  is  correct, 
it  is  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truths 
and  it  is  then  only  perfect  as  an  instrument 
when  it  is  completely  adapted  to  that  end. 
*  See  Whately^s  Rhetoric :  IntroduqUoii. 
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A  great  and  wmthy  end  is  therefore  esaential 
to  I^ogic}  and  a  correspcmdent  efibct  will 
appear  in  thoie  who  have  made  a  skilful  use 
of  it  But  the  Logic  we  speak  of,  is  that 
which  is  applied  to  things,  namely  to  Physka^ 
and  Practica  *i  that  is  to  say,  which  is  em-» 
jioyed  to  ascertain  the  constitution  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  of  ourselves  who 
live  in  it,  and  thence  to  deduce  what  we 
ought  to  do : — but  the  examinatiou  of  the 
world,  and  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  duties,  ia 
the  eiwninaticai  of  particulars ;  and  our  Logic 
has  recourse  to  universals  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  understand  particulars  the  better«  If 
there  is  a  Ix)gic,  which,  resting  in  universals, 
confers  the  power  of  talking  learnedly  and 
wijsely,  yet  leaves  a  man  to  act  the  part  of  an 
ignoramus  and  a  fool  in  the  commonest 
concerns  of  life,  this  is  not  the  Logic  we  have 
had  in  view«  There  is  indeed  a  learned  ig« 
norance»  as  there  is  an  ignorance  from  want 
of  learning ;  there  is  also  an  ignorance  from 

*  Comptxt  the  iQtroductiiau 
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natural  incapacity,  and  an  ignorance  from 
superinduced  insanity ;  by  any  one  of  which 
the  mind  may  be  prevented  from  reaching 
truth.  Not  that  in  any  case  whatever  the 
reasoning  process  is  wrong;  but  if  the 
reasoning  proceeds  on  wrong  or  insufficient 
premises,  which  it  will  in  any  of  these  cases^ 
the  conclusion  will  of  course  be  wrong.  Some 
one  has  said  that  ^'  the  difference  between  a 
madman  and  a  fool  is,  that  the  former  reasons 
justly  from  &lse  data,  and  the  latter  erro- 
tieously  from  just  data.'*  This  is  incorrectly 
said: — the  idiot  who  walks  into  the  water 
because  he  knows  no  better,  is  incapable  of 
the  just  datum,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  reason  from  it :  if  he  knew  the  datum, 
namely  that  the  water  would  drown  him,  he 
would  not  walk  into  it;  but  he  does  not 
know  this,  and  therefore  he  walks  into  it :  in 
doing  which,  he  reasons,  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge goes,  as  justly  as  the  madman,  wha 
walks  into  it  because  his  disturbed  fancy 
makes  him  take  it  for  a  garden.    When  the 
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rood  to  truth  is  blocked  up  by  either  of  these 
two  causes,  namely  imbecility  or  insanity. 
Logic  can  do  nothing ;  but  ignorance  whether 
from  wrong  learning  or  from  want  of  learning, 
is  to  be  removed  by  the  application  of  ge- 
nuine Logic  to  Physica  and  Practica.  Still, 
independently  of  the  toil  to  be  encountered, 
there  are  obstructions  and  delusions  which 
are  liable  to  turn  the  most  ardent  inquirer  out 
of  the  path*  There  may  not  be  natural  im- 
becility, nor  permanent  insanity;  yet  there 
may  be  an  habitual  incapacity  of  judgment 
from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  an 
occasional  insanity  of  judgment  from  the  in* 
fluence  of  passion.  But  among  other  things 
we  learn  in  Physka^  these  facts  are  to  be 
reckoned ;  and  the  precepts  which  warn  us  of 
them,  are  among  the  most  important  of  those 
which  belong  to  Practica.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  we  may  be  induced  to  persevere  in 
the  search  after  truth,  till  our  real  interests 
become  so  plain  that  we  cannot  but  embrace 
them,  we  are  not  permitted  to  feel  at  ease 
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under  the  mists  which  passion  and  prejudice 
create.  The  fool  and  the  madman  to  whom 
mists  are  realities,  are  satisfied  in  their  judg- 
ments i  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  see 
dimly  through  the  f(^»  and  suspect  there  may 
be  better  patlis  than  those  they  are  pursuing. 
This  suspicion,  as  light  breaks  in,  may  at  last 
become  conviction,  strong  enough  to  subdue 
even  the  habit  or  inclination  by  which  a 
wrong  path  is  made  easy,  and  3  departure 
from  it  difficult.  True,  indeed,  such  overw 
powering  conviction  may  not  reach  the  ma* 
jority  of  mankind  at  present:  they  may  be 
compelled,  as  heretofore,  to  wear  out  life  in 
struggles  between  right  and  wrong,  between 
inclination  and  duty,  between  future  good 
and  present  solicitation :  but  are  we  forbidden 
to  hope,  for  future  generations,  a  gradual 
alleviation  of  so  painful  a  conflict,  in  proper* 
tion  as  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  shall  be 
made  plainer  to  the  eye  of  reason  *  ?  At  least 

^  All  vke  is  ignorance  or  habit.    Who  would  noft 
take  the^best  wi^  of  being  happy,  if  he  knew  it-^thal 
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may  we  affirm,  that  all  learning  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  this  consummation  in  view. 

is»  knew  it  to  con^ictian — and  his  habits  did  not  pverent 
him?  But  he  may  dkoover  the  best  waj  when  his 
habits  are  fixed;  as  a  miserable  dnmkard^  who  drinks 
on  to  escape  from  utter  despair,  sees  with  bitter  regret 
the  happiness  of  a  sober  life.  With  a  common  notion 
of  learning  and  ignorance,  an  objec^  will  demur  to 
oar  statement ;  but  *8ud)  an  objector  should  be  told, 
that  a  man  may  haye  run  the  circle  of  the  sciences  as 
they  are  commcmly  tai^ht,and  yet  remain  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  most  important  to  be  known*  This  is  m 
truth  which  not  only  Christian  teadiers,  but  the  wise 
among  the  heathen  inculcate.  In  that  admirable  relic 
of  Socratic  philosophy,  K£BHTO£  niNAH,  there 
are,  among  the  personifications,  two  that  bear  the 
names  oi  lioihia  and  Yei/ibsrai^/a,  (Learning  and 
Counterfeit4eaming,)  by  the  latter  of  which  is  figured 
all  that,  independently  of  the  knowledge  which  makes 
men  permanently  happy,  passes  under  the  name  of 
learning.  Now,  in  that  knowledge  which  alone  is 
valuable,  a  man  cannot  be  called  learned,  whose  coU'* 
▼iction  is  not  strong  enough  to  determine  his  practice. 
The  thirsty  wight  i;?ho,  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspira* 
tion,  oaUs  for  a  glass  of  iced- water,  may  know  there  is 
danger  in  the  draught :  but  if  his  knowledge  is  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  act,  what  is  its  value?—- 
at  the  moment,  it  is  even  worse  than  useless ;  since  it 
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15.  Such  then  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  Lo- 
gic in  relation  to  Pfn/sica  and  PracHca :  it  is 

may  be  sufficient  to  disquiet  the  luxury  of  the  draught, 
though  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  desire  for  it* 
When  Macbeth,  (for  the  case  is  not  dissimilar,) 
resolves  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  danger  he  runs,  and  the  secure  happiness  he  leaves 
'behind  him ;  but^he  is  so  far  ignorant  as  to  prefer  the 
phantom  of  happiness  to  the  realiiy.  Yet  he  is  not  so 
ignorant  as  his  wife,  and  he  reaps,  in  consequence,  less 
immediate  gratification.  Havmg  once  held  the  balance, 
with  some  impartiality,  between  right  and  wrong,  he  is 
incapable,  even  for  a  moment,  of  being  a  triumphant 
villain.  The  crooked-back  Richard,  (for  having  b^un 
our  examples  with  Shakspeare,  we  will  continue  with 
him,)  is  not  so  distracted  by  divided  data.  *^  Securely 
privil^ed,"^  says  Mr.  Foster,  ^^  from  all  interference  of 
doubt  that  can  linger,  or  humanity  that  can  soften,  or 
timidity  that  can  shrink,  he  advances  with  a  grim  con-^ 
centrated  constancy  through  scene  after  scene  of 
atrocity,  still  fulfilling  his  vow  to  ^  cut  his  way  through 
with  a  bloody  axe."*  He  does  not  waver  while  he 
pursues  his  object,  nor  relent  when  he  seizes  it.^ 
(Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,  &c.)  Yet  both  he 
and  Macbeth^s  wife  at  length  get  nervous  in  their 
sleep :  for  so  it  is,  that  if  one  scruple  of  conscience  lurk 
in  the  soul,  it  will  produce  its  efiect  sooner  or  later ; 
and  that  effect  will  begin  when  the  bodily  powers  are 
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the  means  of  discovering  truth  in  both  these 
departments.    Now  we  assume^  that  the  pro^ 

weakest;  and  as  body  and  ndnd  have  a  mutual  in- 
fluence, the  former  will  sicken  and  perpetuate  the 
hcnrors  of  the  latter,  unless,  as  with  Richard,  a  violent 
death  intervene.  The  three  wretches  we  have  thus 
fiur  referred  to,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  do  not 
embrace  vice  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  reaching 
Ae  phantom  of  happiness  that  dances  before  them. 
But  there  is  a  state  of  vice  brought  on  by  habit,  in 
which  a  man  finds  a  pleasure  in  doing  evil,  and  is  in- 
capable of  any  other  pleasure.  lago  is  our  example — 
a  character  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  by  no  means 
out  of  life.  Imagine  a  shrewd  and  selfish  child  per- 
mitted from  infancy  to  create  for  himself  a  satis- 
faction in  the  disquietude  of  others — a  little  worrier  of 
defenceless  creatures — a  petty  tyrant  indulged  in  his 
worst  caprices ; — imagine  such  a  one,  as  he  grows  up, 
placed  where  his  habits  cannot  be  indulged  but  in 
secret,  and  where  those  around  him  are  such,  that  he 
must,  in  his  own  mind,  either  hate  them,  or  hate 
himself:  imagine  all  this,  and  lago  will  appear  too 
possible  a  character.  Some  critics  have  objected,  that 
Acre  is  no  sufficient  motive  for  the  mischief  he  brings 
on  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio.  Can  there  be,  to 
Atm,  a  stronger  motive,  than  that  they  are  noble- 
minded,  benevolent,  and  happy,  and  tacitly  remind 
him,  at  every  instant,  that  he  is  in  all  respects  a 
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per  buftineM  of  Rhetoric  10  to  make  trtitk 
known  when  found ;  which  assumption,  if  ad^ 
mitted,  would  at  once  establish  our  position ; 
for  to  suppose  a  consummate  orator  would,  in 
Buch  case,  be  to  suppose  one  who  is  too  ftiUy 
possessed  of  truth  not  to  be  led  by  it  himself, 
while  acting  as  a  guide  to  others.  After  ad- 
mitting the  assumption,  it  would  signify  little 

vretch?  He  knows  and  bitterly  feels,  that  each 
^*  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  that  makes  him  ugly***^ 
The  only  pleasure  which  habit  has  giyen  him,  in  lieu 
of  those  of  which  it  has  made  him  incapable,  is,  to 
tcffture  the  beings  that  wound  bis  self-loye  to  the  qmck, 
and  to  destroy  the  happiness  he  cannot  partake  in. 
Such  is  the  power  of  habit.  Though  the  means,  when 
properly  applied,  of  putting  a  human  being  in  train  to 
become  an  angel,  yet  added  to,  and  encouraging  the 
tendencies  of  his  uninstructed  nature,  it  will  render  him, 
prematurely,  a  fiend.  lago  is  utterly  depraved — -a  be* 
ing  incapable  of  Paradise  if  placed  in  it — ^more  odious 
than  Milton  has  been  able  to  depict  even  Satan  him- 
self; for  that  majestic  b^ing,  (the  hero  of  the  poem  as 
J)ryden  truly  says  he  is,)  never  appears  ^^  less  than 
archangel  ruined. ""  The  **  demi-devU  ^  of  the  drar 
matist,  excels,  in  mental  deformity,  what  the  epic  muse 
has  been  able  to  conceive  of  ^^  the  author  of  all  evil.  ^ 
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to  object  the  actual  chaiacten  of  those  who 
qieak  and  write ;  for  they  may  be  pretenders 
in  Rhetoric ;  or  their  advance  in  it,  though 
real,  may  be  very  inconsiderable  toward  the 
perfection  we  are  supposing.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  attumption  b^  the  question, 
and  leaves  us  still  to  show  that  the  office  of 
leading  men  to  truth  is  essential  to  Rhetoric, 
in  contradiction  to  those  who  view  it  as  a  mere 
instrument  equally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  Now,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  regard  to  the  means  employed  in 
Rhetoric^  that  they  frequently  seem  adapted 
to  the  prgudices  of  men, — to  meet  rather  than 
to  oppose  their  ignorance  and  their  passions. 
And  if  there  were  any  way  of  conveying  truth 
at  once  into  minds  unfitted  to  receive  it  *,  the 

*  It  is  a  oommoQ  thing  to  say  of  a  person,  that  he 
Witt  not  be  oonrinoecL  The  fitct  generally  standi 
thus:  "we  use  argoments  that  oonrinoe  otirssfoetf,  and 
pvesome  they  are  fitted  to  convince  Atm,  not  knowing 
or  not  observing,  that  all  aigoment  derives  its  fince 
from  the  previons  knowledge  in  the  mind  to  which  it 
is  addressed;  and  that  our  hearer  may  have  been  so 

R 
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Mff  of  flodi  tneans  would  be  cbocknlHre  a(^ 
lui  holiest  puiipoae  in  the  speaker*  But  tim 
iMtantaseout  ooa»ufiiofttidii  of  tnitfa^  ii^  urn 
der  itioM  dfcuoMtttfiees^impesffble  j^  ami  thefe^ 
fore  ^v^  may  next  ask,  what  iatefesl  a  writer 
e^  speaker  ean  hme  in  an  oitknate  purpose  ta 
deceive^  The  atlswer  wilt  be^Co  mrvt  ow 
or  other  of  those  partial  purposes^  of  which 
the  comtnon  business  cf  life^  whether  we  kxik 
into  its  private  cirelesi  or  into  the  fbram  e# 
senate  house,  furnishes  hourl  j  eicalnpl^  Bui 
niay  we  not  describe  atU  this  aa  a  confliet,  m 

educated  as  to  render  conviction  impoedble  by  sadi 
argaments  as  we  offer  him.  Suppose,  however,  it  be 
true,  that  our  hearer  toitt  not  he  coiiViAced,— ilkjlt  iS 
to  saj,  does  not  wish  to  be  ceavinc^  beeaase  bii  pm^ 
tj  perhq>8,  or  his  professioDy  or  the  careor  (be  it  what 
it  may)  into  which  he  has  entered,  does  not  agree  with 
what  is  sought  to  be  estaUished :  let  as  iii  esndour 
deasider  in  such  a  case  what  a  vantage  gnmnd  we  ooi* 
copy,  inasmuch  as  we  see  our  otvn  inierest,  tempofal 
er  eternal^  coupled  with  the  proposition  in  view ;  aad 
let  us  condescend,  by  the  argumentum  od  hammemf 
to  f^ve  him  a  similar  advantage^  before  we  eiqiect  his 
conviction  firom  the  argumentum  (idjudicium. 
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which  each  is  eager  to  show  JQSt  so  much 
troth  as  suits  the  present  purpose»  and  to  veil 
the  rest?  And  will  not  the  whole  of  truth  be 
shown  in  this  manner,  aa  iar  at  least  as  men 
have  discovered  it»  although  not  diown  at 
once?  Of  these  skirmishers  that  use  the  arms 
olfensive  and  defensive  of  the  art,  each  takes 
credit  for  a  certain  degree  of  skill ;  but  ammig 
them  all,  which  is  ths  Orator?  Is  it  not  he 
who  soars  above  partial  views  and  partial  pur^ 
poses,  who  unites  into  one  comprehensive 
whole  what  others  advocate  in  parts,  who 
teaches  men  to  postpone  petty  for  greater  ad- 
vantages, and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  happiness  of  the  hind  ?  If,  then, 
the  palm  of  eloquence  is  permanently  his  alone, 
who  contends  for  it  in  this  manner,  our  chain 
of  argument  will  not  want  many  links  before 
we  reach  the  conclusion,  tliat  to  undertake 
the  art  on  a  valid  principle,  we  must  con- 
sider  its  purpose  to  be  that  of  leading  men 
to  truth. 

16.  A  Rhetoric  growing  out  of  the  Logic 
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of  Aristotle  *,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
art  of  reasoning  mVA  words,  and  not  merely 
by  means  of  words,  may  indeed  well  be  sus- 
pected- as  a  specious  and  delusive  art.  Aim- 
ing at  plausibility  alone,  it  gives  the  p6wer  of 
talking*  largely  without  requiring  the  know- 
ledge which  grows  up  from  experience  in 
particulars ;  and  '  thus  we  have  statesmen, 
who,  if  we  listen  to  them,  are  capable  of  setting 
the  world  in  order,  but  know  not  how  to  re- 
gulate their  households ;  we  have  financiers 
ready,  to  accept  the  control  of  a  nation's 

m  t  ' 

*  Aristotle^s  own  treatise  on  Rhetoric  is  a  work 
completely  to  its  purpose ;  that  is  to  say,  fitted  to  make 
men  prevailitig  speakers  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
by  exhibiting  comprehensively  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tions they  would  have  to  discuss,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  persons  they  would  have  to  influence.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  how  little  Aristotle'^s  other  works  are  of  a 
piece  with  his  Logic ;  nor  is  it  without  some  show  of 
reason  tliat  Dugald  Stewart  supposes  he  was  aware  of 
its  empty  pretensions,  and  was  too  wise  to  be  deceived 
by  it  himself,  though  he  chose  to  impose  it  on  others. 
See  Vol.  II.  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  3. 
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weidth^  that  have  never  learned  to  manage 
their  own  estates;  we  have  lawyers,  whom 
the  simplest  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
would  be  sufficient  to  perplex  * ;  and  priests 
who,  once  a  week,  discourse  '*  in  good  set 
terms ''  to  well  dressed  congregations,  of  vir- 
tue and  of  vice,  of  this  world  and  the  next ;  but 
who  would  be  incapable  of  offering,  from  their 
own  stores,  a  single  argument  fitted  to  deter 
a  plain  thinking,  ignorant  man  from  vice,  or 
to  stop  the  commission  of  a  specific  offence 
by  remonstrance  adapted  to  the  case.  This 
specious  eloquence,  however,  like  the  Logic 
from  which  it  springs,  has  almost  lost  its  re- 
putation and  influence :  we  now  require  from 
speakers  and  writers  more  substantial  recom- 
mendations than  the  power  of  dwelling  on 
vague    generalities ;    and  in   proportion    as 

*  But  perhaps,  with  regard  to  lawyers,  we  are 
lequiring  knowledge,  which,  as  matters  stand,  would 
be  an  incumbrance  to  them.  A  special  pleader  may 
say,  *^  what  have  I  to  do  with  simple  right  and  wrong  ? 
My  business  is  to  see  how  the  Utt&r  of  the  law  can  be 
applied  or  evaded.^ 
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geM^ne  Logic  enlarges  the  etnpiM  of  truth, 
will  the  necemily  appeur  of  seeking  in  an  en- 
lightened mind,  und  a  heart  kindled  bj  active 
frfnlatithropy,  for  die  true  springs  of  elo- 
quence»  Thus  will  ambition  be  brought  to 
side  with  viitue;  because  there  will  be  no 
way  of  winning  distinction)  but  by  cultivating 
die  powers  of  language  in  subservience  to 
that  knowledge,  which  gives  a  man  the  de- 
sire and  the  faculty  of  being  useful  to  others, 
and  governing  himself. 

17.  To  conclude  4— the  theory  which,  in 
this  treatise,  we  have  endeavoured  to  estaUisfa 
is  this,'<*-«4iiat  we  come  at  all  our  knowledge 
by  the  use  of  mat/ifl,  which  media  are^  chieflyj 
words ;  and  that,  as  the  words  procure  ihe 
notions,  die  notions  exist  not  antecedentiy  to 
language: — ^that  when,  by  these  n^ans,  we 
have  gained  knowledge,  and  try,  by  similar 
means,  to  communicate  it  to  others,  we  do 
not,  while  the  process  is  going  on,  represent 
our  own  thoughts,  but  we  set  their  minds  a 
thinking  in  a  particular  train ;  that  our  own 
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thought  n  tBpKsemted  by  oothiiig  short  of 
the  eompletelj  ibmed  word,  whose  paits,  if 
any  or  «11  of  them  are  'separatdy  dwelt  upon, 
iM  not  parts  of  our  thought,  but  signs  of 
iaiowledge  which  we  and  cm  heai^ers  possess 
in  common,  and  wfaicht  by  facxngiDg  their 
minds  intoa  partieular  attitude,  enables  them 
to  oonoeive  our  thought,  when  the  whole 
WORD  tint  expresses  it,  is  formed  :-«4hat  i£ 
More  tiiis  woKD  is  fixmed,  them  are  fttrts  by 
which  something  is  commomcated  not  known 
before,  yet,  being  communicated,  it  is  atill 
but  «  part  of  the  means  toward  knowuig 
sometking  not  yet  communicated,  and  BtiU, 
therefore,  the  pziDciple  holds  good,  tlmt  we 
are  JMldiag  part  to  part  of  the  whole  wwid 
which  is  to  express  someduog  not  yet  com- 
moancated ;  whicb  word,  even  though  it  ex- 
tend to  an  oration, « treatise,  a  poem,  &:c,  is 
as  comj^teiy  indivisftle  with  respect  to  the 
aseaning  xronveyed  by  it  as  a  wiude,  as  is  a 
woid  which  oonsists  cody  of  a  single  syfiahle, 
or  a  sing^  sound*  If  this  doctrine  tmfy  de- 
scrfties  the  nature  df  idie  cennexioQ  between 
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thought  and  limguage,  we  claim  for  it  the 
merit  of  a  disc&oenfy  because  the  common 
theory,  that  is,  the  theory  which  men  are 
presumed  to  act  upon,  and  to  which  all  pre- 
ceptive works  are  adapted,— not  the  theory 
which,  unawares,  they  really  act  upon, — ex^ 
faibits  that  connexion  in  a  very  different  light 
And,  as  a  discovery,  we  are  the  more  dis- 
posed to  urge  attention  to  it,  because  our 
soundest  metaphysicians  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  if  there  was  something  to  be  dis- 
covered as  r^;ards  the  connexion  we  speak  of, 
before  a  S3rstem  of  Logic  could  be  established 
on  a  just  foundation.  Locke  says  that  when 
he  first  began  his  discourse  on  the  Under- 
standing, and  a  good  while  after,  he  thought 
that  no  consideration  of  language  was  at  all 
necessary  to  it  At  the  end  of  his  second 
book,  he  discovers,  however,  so  close  a  con- 
nexion between  words  and  knowledge,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  alter  his  first  plan ;  and  having 
reached  his  concluding  chapter,  he  speaks  as 
if  he  /itill  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  ascertained 
the  full  extent  to  which  language  is  an  instru- 
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ment  of  reason.    Dugald  Stewart,  too,  from 
whom,  in  the  conclusion  of  our  first  chapter, 
we  quoted  a  passage  which  entirely  agrees,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  with'  the  views  we  have  opened, 
has  the  following  remark  in  his  last  work,  the 
third  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind :  *'  If  a  system  of  rational  Logic  should 
ever  be  executed  by  a  competent  hand,  this '' 
(viz.  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought) 
'^will  form  the  most  important   chapter/' 
Our  doctrine  is,  that  this  will  not  merely  form 
the  most  important  chapter,  but  that  it  will 
be  the  only  chapter  strictly  belonging  to  Lo- 
gic ;  and  yet  the  theory  we  ofier  keeps  clear 
of  the  extreme  which  betrayed  Home  Tooke, 
who  appears  to  consider  reason  as  the  result 
of  language.  We  pretend,  then,  to  have  made 
the  discovery  which  Locke  felt  to  be  necessary, 
and  the  nature  of  which  Stewart  more  than 
conjectured ;  but  ours  is  only  **  an  Outline  ;  ** 
and  the  system  of  rational  Logic  which  the 
Scotch  metaphysician  speaks  of,  yet  remains  to 
be  "  executed  by  a  competent  hand :  '* — we 
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pretend  but  to  have  ascertained  for  it  the 
tme  foundatioD»— Something  might  be  add- 
ed <m  the  importance  whidi  the  aul^ect  de* 
rives  from  the  aspect  of  the  times:  for  the 
most  careless  observer  cannot  but  remackt 
how  the  rapid  coromunicati<m  of  knowled^ 
from  mind  to  mind  moulds  and  forms  public 
opinion ;  and  how  the  opinion  of  the  m  amt,  ac> 
quiringt  day  by  day»  a  character  and  a  we^t 
that  never  distinguished  it  before,  threatens  to 
become  the  law  to  which  not  only  individualst 
btU  govemmentSy  and  eventually  the  oommon* 
wealth  of  nationst  must  conform ;  and  hence  we 
might  be  led  to  urge  that  Philosophy  cannot 
be  employed  more  opportunely,  than  in  a  new 
examination  of  the  instrument  by  which  so 
much  has  been,  and  so  much  more  is  likdy 
to  be  effected.  The  consideration  is,  how^ 
ever,  too  obvious  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
reader,  and  we  therefore  close  our  remarks* 

THE  END. 


CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA. 


At  page  55,  the  asserdons,  that  the  words  of  a  sen- 
%enoe,  ^  as  porta  of  thai  aentence^j  and  the  sentences 
of  a  disoourse,  /'  as  parts  of  thai  dUcoune%  are  not 
liy  ihemselyes  significant,  would  perhaps  sound  a  little 
less  paradoxical,  if,  instead  of  each  of  the  phrases  quo- 
ted, ihe  reader  were  to  suhstitute  ^  as  parts  of  that 
oonqdeted  eapre$8ion\ 

At  page  88,  supply  the  other  parenthetical  nuurk 
after  '^  understanding^  in  line  4. 

At  page  196,  line  6,  the  question  is  asked,  whether 
the  juryman  must  go  to  Aristotle,  and  be  taught  to 
compare  the  middle  with  the  extremes  ?  The  reader 
win  ohserre  ihat  the  example  is  already  forced  into  a 
fonn,  namely  that  of  a  syllogism  in  barbara,  which  a 
juryman  untaught  by  Aristotle  would  probably  never 
think  of  giving  it,  the  other  way  of  speaking  being  by 
fiur  the  more  obvious,  vis.  To  kill  a  man  maliciously 
is  murder;  A.  B.  killed  a  man  maliciously ;  therefore 
A.  B.  is  guilty  of  murder.  Here,  instead  of  the  Aris- 
totelian names  mqfor  and  minora  we  prefer  calling  the 
first  proposition  the  datuiUf  and  the  second,  with  re- 
ference to  the  datum  it  is  addressed  to,  the  (Mrgumeni ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  argument  having  been  proved  by 
testimony,  we  affirm  ihat  the  conclusion  is  as  evident 
as  a  condufflon  can  be,  and  that  the  Aristotelian 
formula  is  a  needless  and  puerile  addiiion  to  a  process 
already  complete — a  proof  of  what  is  proved : — it  is  a 
use  of  language  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  which 
does  not  identify  with,  but  goes  beyond,  and  childishly 
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refines  upon  that  use  of  language  in  which  the  logic 
of  mankind  at  large  consists. 

The  doctrine  of  the  whole  work  may  reoeive  some 
light  from  the  following  way  of  stating  it : — Man,  in 
common  with  other  animals,  derives  immediately  from 
nature  the  power  to  express  his  immediate,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  his  tkUutoI  wants  and  feelings. 
But  he  also  possesses  the  power  of  inventing  or  learn- 
ing a  language  which  nature  does  not  teach ;  and  it  is 
solely  by  the  exertion  of  this  power,  which  we  call 
reason,  that  he  raises  himself  above  the  level  of  other 
animals.  By  media  such  as  artificial  language  consbts 
of,  and  only  by  such  medHoy  he  acquires  the  knowledge 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  creatures ;  and 
each  advance  being  but  the  step  to  another,  he  is  a 
being  indefinitely  improveable.  But  if  words  are  the 
means  of  knowledge,  it  is  an  error  to  describe  or  con- 
sider them  in  any  other  light ;  and  we  accordingly 
deem  them  not  4s,  strictly  speaking,  the  signs  of 
thought,  but  as  the  means  by  which  we  think,  and  set 
others  a  thinking.  This  principle  being  admitted,  ren- 
ders unnecessary  Lockers  doctrine  of  ideas ;  and  Se- 
MATOLO6Y  stands  opposed  to,  and  takes  the  place  of, 
what  the  French  call  Idealogy. 

With  respect  to  these  addenda^  should  the  reader 
ask,  whether  they  are  to  be  esteemed  a  part  of  our 
WORD,  we  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  imagined 
our  WORD  complete ; — ^if,  on  further  consideration,  we 
had  supposed  so,  we  should  not  have  added  another 
SYLLABLE  :  ((rt/XXaffii  a  a-uMuifACavEiv.) 

O.  Woodfidl*  Pdotor,  Angd  Court,  Skkmcr  StNtC,  London. 


SEQUEL 


TO 


SEMATOLOGY. 


1.  In  coming  before  the  public  with  an 
Essay  which  is  the  sequel  of  another,  I  wish 
to  state  what  I  call  my  case,  as  a  writer  in 
the  department  I  have  chosen.  I  imagine  it 
is  not  my  own  case  only,  but  of  others ;  and 
that  it  concerns  in  some  degree  the  interests  of 
one  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry.  The 
public  turn  from  metaphysics  with  a  persua- 
sion, grounded  on  frequent  failures,  that  the 
subject  must  be  unprofitable ;  and  the  critical 
press,  devoted  to  the  public  taste,  is  not  likely 
to  assist  iJi^n^ortunate  speculator,  if,  like 
roySelf,  he  have  no  name  to  win  attention  to 
what  in  its  very  aspect  is  unpromising.  I 
felt  the  difficulty  of  this  situation  when  I  ad- 
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ventured  on  the  former  occasion,  and  tried  to 
surmount  it  by  stratagem,  I  published  with- 
out a  name,  in  hopes  I  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  lord,  or  a  doctor  high  in  university  repute, 
or  a  political  leader  trying  his  powers  on  a 
by-subjeqt;  hopes  not  very  extravagant  surely, 
if  my  literary  conceit  went  no  further.  The 
trick  was  no  doubt  suspected,  and  I  find 
I  might  just  as  well  h^ve  giv^n  ^y  nfune 
with  all  its  insiguificance*.  My  purpo^?  in 
the  subterfuge  was  to  win  the  atteption  which 
I  was  pretty  conscious  I  cQuld  not  secure  by 
a  straightforward  course.  I  iQiagin^,  if  I 
could  but  gain  notice  to  my  essay,  it  would 
indicate  an  opening  for  much  in^prpvement 

*  I  have  therefore  avowed  my  former  attempt  in  the 
title-page  of  an  English  dictionary  which  the  book- 
sellers have  lately  published;  (an  original  work  as 
far  as  such  a  dictionary  can  or  ought  to  be  origina], 
though  they  call  it  Walker  remodelled;)  and  if  I  do 
not  put  my  name  in  the  title-page  of  this,  it  is  because 
the  avocation  in  which  I  am  partially  known  to  the 
London  public,  can  be  no  recommendation  to  me  in 
the  capacity  which  I  here  assume. 
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in  one  department  of  science.  While  physics 
had  for  a  long  titne  been  making  r^pid  strides, 
and  were  still  advancing  toward  perfection^  I 
saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  radical  misconception 
by  which  metaphysics,  though  equally  capa- 
ble of  advancement,  were  discredited  and  re- 
tarded ;  a  0uaconcq>tion  which  could  be  re- 
moved by  determining  the  true  relation  be- 
tween thought  and  language.  My  first  step,, 
awaiting  its  success-  for  the  second,  was  there- 
fore to  exhibit  my  own  view  of  that  relation. 
^  If  I  am  correct,'  (this  was  my  persuasion,) 
*  the  subject  is  too  important  not  to  be  noticed 
by  those  who  watch  the  state  of  present 
knowledge,  and  the  accessions  by  which  the 
general  sum  is  likely  to  be  increased ;  and  if 
they  assure  me  that  my  footing  is  good,  I  may 
then,  with  comparative  security,  and  with 
better  hope  of  public  attention,  proceed  a 
littte  further/  I  had  never  heard  of  any 
thing  which  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
had  done,  nor  am  I  now  aware  of  any  of  its 
doings ;  but  I  knew  there  was  such  a  society, 

B  2 
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and  to  its  secretary  I  therefore  sent  a  copy  of 
my  essay.  I  was  equally  careful  that  it  should 
reach  the  editors  of  the  several  reviews*.  Of 
the  Quarterly  I  had  long  been  a  reader,  and  had 
been  accustomedi  in  times  past,  to  admire  the 
anti-scholastic  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh ;  and 
though  I  was  aware  that  these  two  periodicals 
had  almost  ceased  to  breathe  the  clear  air  of 
literature  which  lies  beyond  the  fogs  of  whig- 

*  With  regard  to  the  Quarterly,  I  subsequently  did 
more ;  for  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  article  on 
Logic  in  the  Edmburgh  Review  of  April,  1833,  I 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  former  periodical  an  Essay  on 
*^  the  Revived  Claims  of  Logic,^  placing  the  tides  of 
Doctor  Whately^s  Logic,  and  of  my  Essay  on  Sema- 
tology  at  the  head,  but  alluding  to  them  no  further 
than  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  a 
review,  I  mention  the  fact  simply  to  show  that  I 
have  not  been  wanting  to  the  subject  I  had  undertaken. 
Of  course  1  da  not  complain  that  my  proffi^^d  gra- 
tuitous contribution  was  not  used,  because,  besides 
wanting  sufficient  merit,  there  might  be  fifty  reasons 
that  I  could  not  be  aware  of,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
for  the  Quarterly.  Yet  surely  the  MS.  might,  in 
common  civility,  have  been  returned  to  me  when  not 
accepted,  according  to  the  request  I  sent  with  it. 
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gefy  and  toryism,  yet,  *  if  indeed  my  views 
are  just,'  (thus  I  continued  to  flatter  myself,) 
*  it  cannot  be  but  that  they  will  forget  whig* 
gery  and  toryism  for  a  moment,  and  recom- 
mmid  important  abstract  truth  on  independ** 
ent  grounds : — while,  .on  the  other  hand,  if 
what  I  take  for  truth  is  not  truth,  or  trivial 
truth  not  worth  attention,  then  shall  I  be  neg- 
lected, and  a  second  step  in  the  direction  of 
my  first,  will  be  self-conceit  and  folly.*  Thus, 
reader,  did  the  ground  of  future  determina- 
tion one  way  or  other  seem  clear.  But  I  un- 
fortunately overlooked  a  middle  event  which 
should  leave  me  still  to  ponder  whether  I  had 
mistaken  my  subject  and  my  powers,  or  not. 
Looking  to  the  high  quarters  whence  I  in- 
tended to  draw  my  omens,  the  prognostics 
are  altogether  wanting.  Yet  my  Essay  has 
not  been  without  notice,  nor  even  without 
some  practical  efl^t  *.    To  speak  of  encou- 

^  By  practical  effect,  I  mean,  that  the  principle 
which  the  Essay  asserts  as  the  relation  between  thought 
aad  language,  has  been  already  appealed  to  for  fixing 
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raging  opinions,  which,  notwithstanding  my 
ineognitOj  liave  come  through  private  channels, 
would  savour  of  quackery,  or  I  might  mention 
laudati  vhi  whom  critical  regard  is  notche^i^y 
won,  and  being  won,  is  a  wreath  for  any  man 
to  be  proud  of.  The  notice  of  a  pmtioii  of 
the  press,  had  it  been  secured  by  means  too 
often  used,  it  would  be  fhsudulent  to  put 
forth  in  claim  of  wider  regard )  but  such 
notice  as  I  received  when  my  former  £sSay 
appeared  six  years  ago,  was  in  weiy  inistance 
freely  bestowed,  and  in  no  instance  but  in 

the  limits  and  the  proper  conduct  of  controversy* 
Mr.  Richard  Roe  of  Dublin,  author  of  an  Analytical 
Arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse ;  Short  Help  and  In- 
centive to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth  of 
Universalism ;  and  many  other  works;  no  sooner 
learned  my  name  as  author  of  the  Outline  of  Sema- 
tology,  than  he  sent  me  the  above,  in  company  with 
other  lucubrations  yet  in  manuscript.  In  oM  of  Ae 
controversial  published  pampbtlts,  it  Iras  patifyiag 
to  find,  that  he  and  some  of  his  correspondents— cler- 
gymen of  the  EstaUishment— had  mutually  agreed 
that  ^^  if  all  parties  were  to  study  Sematokgy,  they 
would  both  write  and  read  with  more  understandhag.^ 
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terms  soothii^  to  mj  vanity,  if  such  sort  of 
grtitification  had  been  my  object.  I  trust  I 
feel  suitable  gratitude  for  all  thosfe  favours^ 
not  forgetting  alnong  the  ti  umber  the  very 
detailed  description  of  the  work  in  thc^  Lite- 
rary Gazette*  :-'^but  I  am  bound  by  higher 
obKgations  to  two  weekly  newspaperat,  which 
not  only  noticed  the  work,  but  discussed  the 
sulgect  with  a  zeal  arid  ability  befitting  public 
critics,  and,  aa  far  as  in  them  lay,  furthered 
the  object  I  really  have  in  view, — the  turning 
of  public  attention  to  a  department  of  philo- 
sophy hitherto  unproductive  only  because 
the  true  path  in  it  has  been  mistaken.     The 

« 

fault  with  which  the  critique  of  the  Atlas  is 
chargeable,  id,  that  it  speaks  of  the  unknown 
author  in  terms  too  flattering ;  but  this  fault  it 
is  not  for  me  to  quarrel  with.  The  critique 
of  the  Examiner  mingles  a  little  wholesome 
reproof  with  its  praises, — ^reproof  a  part  of 

•  Jnly  16, 1831. 

t  The  Adas  of  March  18,  1881 :  and  the  Exami- 
ncr  of  March  25,  and  April  1,  1883. 
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which  I  know  to  be  well  deserved^  and  the 
other  part  I  am  not  anxious  to  extenuate. 
I  acknowledge,  for  instance,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  shall  make  the  confession  more  fully 
hereafter,  that  I  was  <<  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  finish  my  book,''*  and  that  some  '*  results 
are  left  in  a  state  of  vagueness,''  although  the 
critic  frees  me  from  the  charge  of  vagueness 
generally.  With  regard  to  what  he  alleges 
as  the  principal  fault  of  my  Essay, — *'  its  pre- 
tension to  the  character  of  a  new  theory," 

*  The  fact  is,  I  am  obliged,  by  circumstances,  to 
write  hastily  and  at  intervals.  Yet  I  would  not  have  it 
thought  I  came  before  the  public  with  the  fruits  of  hasty 
meditation.  I  have  lying  before  me  a  paper  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Connection  between  Thought  and  Lan- 
guage, which  I  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  London,  October  2d,  I8I7.  Of  this  society  the 
then  Earl  Carysfort  was  President :  I  was  an  hono- 
rary^ member.  The  Lecture  was  printed  as  a  part  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society ;  but  through  circum- 
stances not  necessary  to  mention,  the  Society  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  Lecture  never  published.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  I  have  habitually  directed  my  me* 
dilations  to  the  same  subject. 
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— since  the  critic  '^  fully  believes  that  what- 
ever in  the  work  is  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication laid  claim  to  as  original,  has  been 
the  bonajide  produce  of  the  writer's  own 
thoughts,'*  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  to  clear 
the  work  from  the  imputed  fault,  nor  even 
to  mutter  in  my  heart,  Pereant  qui  ante  nos 
nostra  dhnssent ;  for  my  object  is  to  promul- 
gate truth,  and  it  makes  the  truth  more  cer- 
tain that  others  have  conceived  it  earlier  than 
myself.  But  indeed  I  never  did  imagine 
that  the  views  I  entertained  had  altogether 
escaped  others :  I  meant,  and  I  still  assert 
that,  as  regards  the  world  at  large,  my  Essay 
unfolds  a  new  theory — a  theory  altogether 
different  from  that  which  is  the  tacit  principle 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  as  taught  in 
all  our  schools :  and  so  far  it  is  a  discovery. 
But  by  frequent  glimpses  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
whole,  many  other  writers  have  seen  the  sub- 
ject as  I  do ;  and  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to 
claim  as  mine  any  part  of  what  may  have  been 
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anticipated  by  them  *.    I  am  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  my  reviewer's  praise,  that  *^  having 

*  I  am  not  an  idle  reader,  but  the  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  write  hastily,  do  not  permit  me  to 
searth  after  all  that  may  relate  to  my  subject,  tf  I 
had  undertaken  to  aupply  a  body  of  fedetaphydcs^  I 
could  not,  by  this  plea,  stand  excused :  but  this  is  not 
work  for  one  person,  and  is  far  from  being  my  pretence. 
When  indeed  (as  I  hope  will  be  the  case)  Metaphysics 
shall  have  h^r  system,  and  her  ascertained  &cts,  like 
those  of  physics,  recorded^  a  l^ter  will  be  WidUiiit 
excuse  who  starts  with  less  knowledge  than  his  pre- 
decessors have  realised.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Mill  has 
anticipated  me  in  much  that  I  thought  new:— of  this, 
however,  I  am  tiot  even  notr  awatd ;  for  I  have  read 
nothing  that  he  has  wtitun.  Whhfai  diese  fcfw  weeks, 
and  not  earlier,  I  have  been  Me  to  read  Feam's 
Anti-Tooke,  a  work  which,  from  its  title,  I  imagined 
to  be  wholly  etymological,  but  t  find  its  subject  to  be 
precisely  that  of  my  fortner  Essay, — the  nature  of 
language  with  relation  to  thought.  I  am  very  desirous 
that  his  views  should  be  compared  with  minej-^thst 
the  coincidences,  which  are  many,  should  be  noted, — 
and  that  the  following,  among  other  differences,  should 
be  kept  in  mind  during  the  domparison : — I  Imagine 
all  the  parts  of  speech  to  be  evolved  from  an  inleijec* 
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clearly  conceived  and  firmly  grasped  one 
ftmdatnehtal  idea,  I  Have  followed  it  out  into 

Cimi)  or  any  9&aglt  word  eqnivaloit  to  a  whole  sen- 
teiiee»  and  again  aa  forming  a  sentence,  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  single  word:  I  deny  in  consequence  that  the 
parts  of  speech  arise  out  of  logic,  or  that  their  differ- 
ences are  of  a  logical  nature,  hvH  affirm  them  to  have 
oidy  fliidi  diflRwrpobes  as  fit  l^e^  for  collocation  among 
themselves, — that  the  verb,  for  instance,  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  other  parts  of  speech  but  in 
its  conventional  office  of  signifying  a  sentence,  and  its 
inflections  to  fit  it  for  this  purpose ;  but  while  I  deny 
du«  the  gnu.».ti«d  pirte  of  n»eech  «ise  out  of  logic, 
I  am  of  ojnnion  thait  the  evolution  of  the  original 
wMD  into  abstra^  ^arts  has  been  the  means  by  which 
all  llie  bigger  results  of  our  reasoning  powers  have 
bMi  attainied,— -Knr  to  explain  myself  otherwise,  that 
the  natural  powers  of  the  intellect  in  evolving  those 
parts,  invented  the  instrument  by  which  to  effect  its 
higher  operations,  and  gave  existence  to  Logic  accord- 
ing to  the  view  which  I  entertain  of  Logic.  Contrary 
to  all  this,  Mr.  Feam  makes  the  artificial  structure  of 
lai%aage  the  result  of  logical  contrivance  ab  initio^ 
deeming  the  parts  of  speech,  under  a  distribution  and 
nomcmdature  peeoHar  to  himself,  to  have  their  rise  in 
die  original  nature  of  our  thoughts,  while  he  considers 
language  to  be  not  at  all  the  instrument  of  thought, 
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its  numerous  ramifications,  and  traced  its 
bearings  upon  the  general  problems  of  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  in  a  manner 
evincing'' —  &c.  There  remains  indeed  a 
charge  of  a  diflFerent  nature  against  me  in  the 
same  critique — a  charge  from  which,  if  I 
deserve  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  escape  by  any 
^ay:—"  the  tone,"  "the  disrespectful  and 
jeering  style,"  "  in  which  I  have  permitted 
myself  to  speak  of  so  eminent  a  person  as 

but  to  be  related  to  it  only  as  shadows  are  to  their 
substances.  Mr.  Feam  is  a  powerful  and  original 
thinker;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  so  strongly  carried 
on  in  his  own  peculiar  course,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
assuming  the  attitude  of  other  minds,  and  appreciating 
their  views  with  reference  to  his  own.  Whatever 
comes  not  into  his  own  current  of  thought,  is  ^^  pro- 
found darkness,*"  ^^  melancholy  confusion,^  ^'  egre- 
gious  n^istake,'*'*  ^^  a  discredit  to  the  logical  character 
of  the  age,^  *'  a  vast  and  infinite  logical  distinction 
deplorably  annihilated.'"  And  yet  a  great  majority  of 
the  modes  of  thinking  or  of  explanation  to  which  he 
applies  these  and  similar  expressions,  seem  to  me,  in 
their  practical  effect  and  consequence,  to  be  reoon- 
cileable  with  his  own. 
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Archbishop  Whately.''  Will  it  be  an  apo- 
logy to  say,  that  if  there  be  any  man  of  this 
age  whom,  in  his  public  capacity,  I  regard 
with  more  than  common  respect  and  reve- 
rence, it  is  the  present  archbishop  of  Dublin  ? 
His  independent  principles,  his  liberality  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  his  acute  talents,  all 
entitle  him  to  this  respect.  But  as  the  author 
of  Elements  qf  Logic  and  qfRhetoriCf  which, 
with  respect  to  the  fundamental  principle 
assumed  in  each,  I  set  down  as  ^  vain  wis- 
dom both,  and  i&lse  philosophy," — as  one 
who  jeers  at  Locke,  a  philosopher,  that, 
with  all  my  respect  for  the  archbishop's  talents, 
is  a  giant  beside  the  author  of  Elements  qf 
Logic,  I  thought  myself  entitled  to  speak  of 
him  with  freedom.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
tent to  meet  the  reproof  with  all  humility. 
And  indeed  I  am  more  than  half-ashamed 
of  even  the  appearance  of  impatience  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  on  my  reviewer's  ob« 
jections  may  seem  to  carry*  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  great  and  fearful  living  autho- 


LtH. 
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rities  with  which  in  the  following  strict^ea  I 
zm  likely  to  make  fre^  I  ahaU.«ppeMto  have 
lamentably  miacalcuUtcd  th«  oatuinl  cipiifie- 
quencea  of  my  eQt€arpi;i9e,  if  I  alrea4y  hefttf^y 
a  sensitiveiiefls.  to  criticviiii :    I  h9S$»  on  the 
contrasyy  that  should  th^  time  o£  sufierjiiig 
come>  I  abaU  be  aUe  to  beai;  whateva:  stripe^ 
may  be  iSuj'ly  iyiicted  To  tell  thf  U^^tlh^  how- 
evert  my  feara  do  not  at  pireaeai  Iqqk  in  thiq 
direction :   I  am  not.  afraid  of.  being  seiverdy 
noticed^,  but  of  not  being  noticed  at  aU :  the 
fate  of  George  Pximcose'a  paradoxes,  which  I 
anticipated  §0€  my  former  volumei  smd  which 
made  me  all  that  time  hide  an  inaignificapt 
name,  ia  atill  before  my  eyea :  I  belong  to  no 
Itteiary  clique;  I  write  for  the  enda  of  no  po- 
litical party ;  and  I  can  urge  nothing  of  formev 
performance  while  my  firat  attempt  remaiaa 
almoBli  unLnowtt.    Uocecogi^izedt  imreceived 
at  tboae  oourta  of  Utevature  which  make 
names  cut  rent  with  the  publict  I  .am  Idft,  and 
ami  likely  to  be  left,  in  my  obscurity.     To 
thoae  courta  I  have  no  iptroduction,  or  aucb 
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only  iu  will  be  sure  to  exclude  me.  With 
the  lulen  o£  the  Quarterly,  what  chance  of 
£Bnroor  for  a  work  which  two  newspapers^ 
the  one  a  Whig,  the  other  a  Radieal^  have 
mentioned  with  approbation?  Alas!  my 
officious  ttnknown  £riends,  you  have  undoma 
me.  On  one  side,  by  iattering  my  vanity^ 
you  draw  Qie  from  my  prudent  determination 
not  to  Biake  a  second  attempt }  on  the  other, 
your  interference  rendess  my  c^se  desperate^ 
and  drives  me  tQ  a  course  which  other  des- 
perate men  are  often  wonitatake.  CallUig 
to  mind  that,  whatever  may  he  arrogated  on 
the  one  hasid,  and  weakly  conceded  en  the 
oth^r^  Lbttsbs  are  after  all  a  Repubug,  I 
have  no  chance  but  to  take  what  stand  I  can 
in  it^  and|  psofessing  myself,  in  letters  at 
least,  the  rankest  of  Radicals^  to  al]^ujre  alike 
the  supremacy  of  the  northern  and  the  south- 
ern power»-*«of  that  named  from  Edinburgh^ 
and  of  those  issuing  from  Albemarle-street 
I  repeat  it,-^to  this  course  I  am  driven ;.  for 
what  will  be  my  reader'a  argument  against 
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me,  when  by  some  accident  he  takes  up  this 
my  second  attempt,  and  runs  a  careless  eye 
over  the  early  pages  ?  *  It  is  impossible ' 
(he  will  say)  '  that  you  should  be  worth  at- 
tention ;  for  your  other  work,  on  which  you 
are  now  to  build,  has  never  been  admitted : 
no  one  whom  the  world  cares  to  listen  to, 
speaks  of  it,  or  knows  any  thing  about  it 
Were  it  what  you  say,  a  theory  that  ought  to 
set  aside  our  present  notions  of  what  grammar 
is,  and  logic,  and  rhetoric,  should  we  not 
have  been  advertised  of  so  important  a  matter 
by  our  luminaries  of  literature?  But  the 
Edinburgh  treats  your  subject  without  even 
mentioning  you;  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  does  not  rouse  itself  from  its  con- 
tented slumbers/  You  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  good  reader,  that  I  had  only  two 
ways  of  escaping  this  clincher  of  yours, — 
either  to  avoid  the  occasioa  of  it  by  forbear- 
ing to  write  again, — or,  in  taking  the  less 
prudent  course,  to  denounce  your  authorities 
— to  declare  their  incompetency  to  judge  me 
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by  tbeir  say^  or  by  their  silence.  In  per- 
severing to  be  a  writer,  my  case,  which  I 
have  now  stated  to  you,  compels  me  t6  desert 
tfie  standards  which  you,  I  fear,  acknowledge. 
In  fact,  instead  of  submitting  to  be  judged 
by  your  reviews,  I  mean  to  judge  them: 
which  intention  will  appear  in  what  follows 
presently,  and  hereafter. 

2.  Hie  thcOTy  of  language  developed  in 
my  former  Essay  amounts  to  this^ — that  every 
expression,  of  whatever  length,  by  which  an 
ultimate  intellection  is  attained  and  recorded, 
is,  when  completed,  as  much  a  single  word 
as  a  single  word  in  Aristotle's  view  and  defi- 
nition— namely,  a  sound  significant  (or  series 
of  sounds,  or  written  representatives  of  such 
sounds)  of  which  no  part  is  by  itself  signifi- 
cant. For  though  it  is  true  that  every  word, 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term, —  (nay, 
in  spite  of  Aristotle's  definition,  sometimes 
every  syllable  of  a  word,)  and  every  clause, 
and  every  sentence^  and  every  larger  division 
of  discourse^  has,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
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expression  it  helps  to  form,  an  abstract  mean- 
^^Si  y^^  these  parts  understood  abstractly, 
are  not  understood  as  parts  of  the  whole 
meaning,  and  therefore  as  parts  of  that  which 
expresses  the  whole  meaning,  are  not  by 
themselves  significant.  The  fact  thus  stated 
without  its  proofs,  and  carrying  with  it  an 
air  of  paradox,  may  seem  one  of  those  fancies 
which,  however  capable  of  being  plausibly 
maintained,  the  world  at  large  is  little  con- 
cerned with,  and  its  author,  as  may  appear, 
might  well  be  content  to  let  it  win  its  silent 
way  into  minds  that  delight  in  such  sort  of 
speculation.  But  the  results  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  departments  of  indispensable 
instruction,  and  the  aspect  under  which  we 
approach  certain  higher  branches  of  learning, 
are  of  a  practical  and  important  kind.  With 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  shape  in  which 
Logic  is  offered  as  a  means  of  assisting  the 
understanding,  it  is  important.  For  if  ad- 
mitted, I  think  I  have  already  shown,  and  I 
will  try  to  make  the  point  clearer  hereafler. 
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that  it  determines  for  ever  the  true  character 
of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism, — I  mean  the 
syllogism  which  is  worked  by  extremes  and 
means,  in  contradistinction  to  the  natural 
syllogism,  or  that  which  expresses  an  intellec- 
tion by  three  propositions  without  pretend- 
^Qgf  by  any  further  division,  to  account  for 
the  intellection,  or  explain  how  it  takes  place. 
Here^  then,  is  a  point  worth  immediate  at- 
tention, if  what  is  augured  by  the  northern 
luminary  is  likely  to  ensue*.  For  though 
Oxford  is  said  to  be  "  the  only  British  semi- 
nary where  the  study  of  Logic-proper  sur- 
vives," — ^yet  if  the  learning  expended  in  the 
article  referred  to  operates  according  to  its 
quantity,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  what  the 
Reviewer  calls  Logic-proper  flourishing  in 

$ 
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other  places  than  Oxford.  "  A  new  life''  is 
said  to  be  "  suddenly  communicated  to  the 
expiring  study ;"  in  earnest  of  which,  we  are 
presented  with  an  array  of  new  publications 

»  Edin.  Rev.,  No.  115,  Art.  IX. 
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on  the  subject,  formidable  by  their  number 
at  least }  while  the  reviewer's  essay,  which 
places  them  at  its  head,  is  still  more  formida- 
ble for  its  learning ; — learning,  which,  being 
derived  not  only  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  from  the  armouries  of  scholastic  times« 
threatens  by  its  bare  weight  of  rusty  metaU 
to  crush  all  opponents  who  come  not  in  simi- 
lar panoply.  It  would  not  be  a  new  or  singular 
event,  if,  by  such  sort  of  array,  truth  were 
overborne  for  a  season }  and  an  essay  of  how- 
ever speculative  a  nature  which,  at  the  con- 
juncture, comes  in  to  suspend  a  judgement, 
may  be  excused  for  urging  its  claim  to  atten- 
tion. In  the  better  days  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  claim,  considering  the  ground  I 
take,  would  probably  have  found  an  echo  in 
its  pages;  but  alas!  for  the  consistency  of 
periodicals! — ^it  is  my  ill-luck  to  be  opposed  to 
the  Review. — This,  then, — the  settling  of  the 
long-mooted  question  concerning  the  value 
of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism, — is  part  of  the 
result  to  which  my  former  essay  tended ;  but 
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the  full  results,  which  the  present  essay  pro- 
poses to  show,  would  be  the  revival  of  Locke's 
philosf^hy  under  new  au^ices.  In  my  view 
of  the  logical  process  as  connected  with  lan- 
guage, our  conclusions  with  regard  to  their 
actual  premises,  are  considered  to  be  beyond 
inquiry  and  beyond  a  test ;  and  our  search 
after  truth  other  than  experimental,  must,  in 
such  case,  be  made  among  our  premises  only, 
— among  the  admitted  notions  from  which, 
by  necessity,  flow  all  the  deductions  on  which 
we  act.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  com- 
pletely this  tallies  with  what  was  thought  by 
Locke.  Again,  therefore,  I  urge  that  witli 
all  its  apparently  speculative  character,  my 
theory  was  worth  attention  on  practical 
grounds ;  and  I  am  ready,  on  such  grounds, 
to  oppose  it  to  the  fruitless  philosophy  of  the 
iKH-them  race  of  metaphysicians.  My  aid,  in 
this  case,  would  have  been — still  alas !  some 
twenty  years  ago — our  opposing  luminary  of 
the  south  J  but  here  again  my  hopes  are 
checked.     While   Logic-proper   reviving  an 
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Oxford,  finds  a  patron  voice  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotch  Intellectual-Philosophy,  dispensed  at 
second-hand  hy  an  Edinburgh  physician,  is 
cried  up  from  Albemarle  Street*.  It  is  true 
there  are  better  topics  than  the  work  in  ques- 
tion mingled  with  the  Reviewer's  notice ;  but 
who  would  have  expected  that  a  Scotch  me- 
dical doctor,  led  by  his  intellectual  prepos* 
sessions  to  approach  his  subject,  Man,  with 
inquiries  which,  to  a  physician,  should  ever 
be  last  in  order  though  not  last  in  importance} 
so  humble  a  disciple  of  Stewart  that. he  uses 
the  master's  words  for  his  own,  lest  he  should 
be  wrong  in  doctrine, — who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  such  a  writer  in  an  advan- 
tageous place  on  pages  that  had  spoken  even 
of  the  labours  of  Stewart  himself  with  a  doubt 
of  their  utility?  When  Dr.  Primrose  gets 
upon  Monogamy,  or  my  uncle  Toby  on  the 
Precedence  of  Esteem  due  to  the  Art-military, 
we  not  only  allow  prolixity,  but  yield,  for  the 

*  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  90,  Art.  I. 
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nonce,  something  of  principle  to  the  honest, 
harmless  prejudice,— the  folly  that  grows  with 
the  virtue  of  the  speaker;  and  if  the  Quar- 
terly had  enlarged  on  Oxford  Logic-proper, 
or  the  Edinburgh  lauded  Abercrombie,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  it  for  wonder  or 
alarm :  but  the  reverse  is  fearfully  ominous. 
I  thought  so  when  these  changing  signs  ap- 
peared in  the  literary  horizon  soon  after  the 
publication  of  my  essay:  for  each  review, 
deserting  its  former  understood  position, 
seemed  to  fall  into  the  bias  of  the  other — 
precisely  that  wrong  inclination  in  each  case 
which  I  hoped  that  my  theory  would,  in  its 
ultimate  effect,  expose  and  rectify.  This  I 
felt  the  more  hardly  from  the  Quarterly,  be- 
cause»  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  when  my 
admiration  of  Dugald  Stewart  was  at  its 
height,  my  faith  in  the  profitableness  of  Scotch 
metaphysics  was  shaken,  for  the  first  time, 
by  what  I  met  with  in  its  pages.  In  a  long 
article,  the  first  in  the  number  published  in 
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January,  1815  *,  which,  in  reviewing  Stewart's 
second  volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  glances  at  the  labours  of  the 
whole  school,  the  writer  complains  that  a  de* 
partment  of  learning  supported  by  so  much 
ability,  should  liave  been  productive  of  so 
little  profit  ^  Putting  the  labours  of  Dr« 
Reid  and  other  writers  out  of  the  question, 
and  estimating  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  alone^  a 
writer  of  the  most  powerful  and  various  talent, 
how  disproportioned,''  exclaims  the  reviewer, 
^*  after  forty  years'  exclusive  application,  both 
private  and  professional,  to  the  study  before 
us — how  disproportioned  are  the  results 
either  with  the  capacity  or  the  perseverance 
which  he  so  eminently  displays  I "— -^nd  the 
reviewer  ascribes  this  unproductiveness  to  a 
radical  defect  in  the  method  of  considering 
the  subject*  Who  would  have  expected,  after 
this,  in  the  pages  of  the  same  periodical,  the 

♦  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  24,  Art.  I. 
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very  &vourable  notice  of  a  writer  who  philoso- 
phizes in  the  school  of  Stewart  with  none  of  his 
ability?  Bot  while  the  Edinburgh  was  about  to 
take  Logic-proper  at  Oxford  under  its  patron- 
age, it  seemed  that  the  Quarterly,  the  first  to 
change  its  accustomed  tone,  was  desirous  of 
communkatmg  new  life  to  an  ejc^ring  study  in 
favour  of  ita  northern  friends.  Were  '<  In- 
tellectual philosc^hy/'  as  they  are  oflen  wont 
to  call  it»  only  left  to  itself,  its  last  days  are 
near.  Deprived  of  its  great  names,  and  most 
of  ally  of  Brown,  who  belongs  moreover,  if 
not  in  design  yet  in  effect,  more  to  the  school 
i)i  Locke  tlian  of  Reid,  it  is  already  in  its 
dotage.  It  may  linger  in  the  northern  univer- 
sities,— it  may  perhaps  find  a  shelter  in  Gower 
Street  *, — it  may  be  upheld  by  Brougham  as 
a  support  to  the  sterling  philosophy  of  Paley, 
which  abjures  such  help;  but  as  a  part  of 


^  A  statue  of  Locke  was,  a  short  time  ago,  pre- 
sented to  the  College  in  Gower  Street.  Was  this 
meant  as  a  hint  P     It  would  be  well  to  take  it  as  one. 
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general  learning,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  have 
existence.  And  because  nothing  better  is  in 
being  for  the  discipline  of  the  higher  parts  of 
our  nature,  Locke's  philosophy  having  been 
suffered  to  remain  unimproved  and  therefore 
unfit  to  supply  the  vacancy,  a  mere  hypothesis 
assuming  the  name  of  science,  has  won  its 
way  into  favour,  and  is  now  engrossing  the 
regard  due  only  to  those  parts  of  philosophy 
whose  truth  and  availableness  are  evident. 
Whether  the  detail  of  Phrenology  aa  at  pre- 
sent laid  down,  is,  throughout,  susceptible  of 
inductive  proof  or  disproof,  may  be  doubted ; 
but  allowing  that  what  is  true  in  its  doctrine 
admits  of  proof,  many  years  must  yet  elapse 
before  a  sufficient  body  of  it  can  be  collected 
to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  inquirer;  and  if  at 
last  its  whole  detail  shall,  by  this  means,  be 
established,  Spurzheim  must  be  reverenced 
as  one  that  was  favoured  by  a  heavenly  re- 
velation ;  for  by  nothing  less  could  he,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  have  known  the 
existence  of  those  manifold  organs  of  the 
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brain,  which,  with  comparatively  little  altera- 
tion, have  kept  their  names  and  their  places 
from  the  first  day  of  their  announcement  until 
now.  And  yet,  with  all  its  presumptions  and 
all  its  quackery,  there  is  something  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pretended  science  which  is 
sound, — something  which  wins  attention  to 
it,  and  will  win  attention,  when  Scotch  meta- 
physics are  forgotten.  Allowing  it  the  credit 
of  hypothesis  merely,  its  inception  is  correct. 
It  does  not  take  up  its  subject,  Man,  as  having 
existence  distinct  from  his  perceptible  quali- 
ties,— an  assumption  which  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved, — ^but  viewing  him  as  a 
physical  being,  applies  to  him  the  same  mode 
of  investigation  by  which  other  physical  beings 
are  examined.  That  his  higher  powers  are 
first  known  by  consciousness,  it  cannot  and 
does  not  deny ;  but  these  powers  are  assumed 
(and  the  assumption  can  now  have  few  ob- 
jectors) to  be  in  correspondence  with,  and  to 
be  manifested  by  his  physical  organization. 
Its  peculiaritv  is,  that  it  looks  to  the  brain 
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only,  and  its  presumed  manifold  structure, 
for  the  correspondence  and  manifestation  in 
question.  Other  inquirers  who  are  not  c^the 
same  limited  faith,  travel  with  the  phrendo» 
gists  on  the  same  general  road»  only  refusing  to 
stop  with  them  at  the  brain,  because  they  are 
not  satisfied,  as  the  phrenologists  are,  that  what 
is  for  their  purpose  discoverable  needs  not  be 
sought  further.  If  this  is  the  nature,  and  this 
the  pretence  of  phrenology,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it  so  long  as  all  inquirers  do  not 
write  themselves  phrenologists,  which  for  the 
present  is  an  almost  impossible  event.  We 
may  well  allow  them  to  collect  what  facts  they 
can,  leaving  to  posterity  the  judgement,  whe- 
ther what  is  now  hypothesis  shall  have  been 
ripened  into  science.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
phrenologists  have  not  much  to  fear  from 
such  uncandid  opposition  as  is  manifested  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly*.  The 
possible  benefit  just  alluded  to,  is  indeed  ad- 

*  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  U3>  Art.  VIII. 
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mitted  by  the  reviewer  to  be  a  "  ^vourable 
aspect ; "  for  he  does  not  deny  that  the  pur- 
suit **may  ultimately  lead  to  some  curious 
facts  on  the  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  phenomena  of  thought."  Why, 
then,  deeds  he  have  done  more  than  &irly 
narrate  what  it  has,  and  what  it  has  not  real- 
ized. Let  us  allow  with  him  that  it  may 
be  as  visionary  as  Astrology  or  Alchymy ; 
yet  the  alchymists,  in  seeking  what  could  not 
be  found,  turned  up  important  facts  which 
they  did  not  directly  seek,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  glories  of  modem  Chemistry.  At  all 
events,  to  speak  slightingly  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art's philosophy  at  one  period, — to  commend 
a  writer  of  Abercrombie's  school  and  calibre 
at  another, — and  to  include  among  men  of 
*<  no  distinguished  general  ability"  the  author 
of  the  Constitution  of  Man*  at  a  third,' 


^  The  fidi  title  is,  the  Constitution  of  Man  con- 
sidered in  JRelation  to  external  Objects ;  by  George 
Combe. 
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striking  inconsistencies  of  principle  and  of 
judgement.  The  Quarterly  depreciates  Phre- 
nology; but  what  is  it  prepared  to  recom- 
mend in  its  stead  ?  I  am  ready  to  regret  as 
much  as  any  one,  that  a  science  existing  only 
in  hypothesis  should  at  this  moment  be  the 
only  popular  occupant  of  the  ground  formerly 
held  by  scholastic,  and  latterly  by  Scotch 
metaphysics ;  but  is  the  Quarterly  ready 
with  a  helping  hand  for  a  better  occupant? — 
For  such  an  occupant,  I  thought  that,  in  the 
essay  made  public  six  years  ago,  I  was  pre- 
paring the  way, — I  still  mean  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  under  new  auspices ;  a  philosophy 
which,  beginning  with  a  sounder  purpose  and 
on  a  sounder  foundation  than  Scotch  meta- 
physics, remains  entangled  and  perplexed  by 
the  erroneous  doctrines  of  perception  from 
which  the  latter  is  free.  For,  let  me  observe, 
whatever  opinion  I  may  hold  of  the  attempts 
of  Scotch  philosophy  to  comtruct  a  system, 
T  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  according 
the  highest  praise  for  what  it  has  destroyed^ 
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namely,  the  superstructure  that  was  built  on 
the  ancient  doctrines  of  ideas,  and  forms^  and 
species,  and  essences.  Locke  did  not  mean 
to  take  his  system  of  ideas  from  the  ancients ; 
but  his  own,  as  differing  from  theirs,  is  not 
sufficiently  discriminated;  and  educated  as 
he  had  been  when  those  doctrines  were  alone 
admitted,  writing  for  those  who  were  pre- 
pared for  none  other,  he  does  not  keep  quite 
clear  in  his  own  mode  of  treatment,  still  less 
in  the  effect  produced  on  others,  of  the  im- 
pressions left  by  the  old  doctrines.  But  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  being  taken  up 
where  he  left  off,  prosecuted  with  his  spirit 
and  his  purpose,  the  logic  investigated  in 
Sematology  being  the  means  used,  and  the 
light  which  Reid  and  his  followers  have  let 
in  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  antiquity 
being  the  day  under  which  the  work  is  pur- 
sued— I  cannot  help  believing  that  Meta- 
physics might  become  as  certain  in  their 
progress  and  as  available  in  their  effects  as 
Physics.     The  success  of  the  latter  is  not 
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more  owing  to  that  inductive  method  of  phi- 
losophy  which  the  Novum  Organum  has  the 
credit  of  having  introduced,  than  to  the  ac-> 
curacy  with  which  the  ancients^  and  Am* 
totle  chiefly,  had  laid  down  the  laws  of  de* 
finition :  —these  are  indeed  the  laws  of 
thought  under  which  all  things  physical,  all 
singulars,  the  trpArat  ovaia^  of  Aristotle  must 
be  viewed  in  order  to  be  understood.  But 
Meta-Physics,  without  whose  help  any 
knowledge  of  Physics  is  impossiblci  are  im* 
mediately  concerned  only  with  things  meta* 
physkal, — ^things  that  have, — and  can  be 
imagined  to  have,  no  real  existence  distinct 
from  the  intellect:  these  are  among  what 
Locke  calls  ideas ;  they  are  more  properly 
called  notions  or  treasured  intellections ;  and 
by  Brown  they  are  justly  deemed  nothing 
else  than  states  or  conditions  which  we  are 
intellectually  conscious  of.  Such  states  or 
conditions  are  not  only  made  known,  but  are 
likewise  for  the  most  part  obtained  and  re- 
corded by  the  instrumentality  of  language  ; 
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and  whether  so  obtained  or  not  they  are  ex- 
aminable by  being  reduced  to  words,  with 
almost  or  quite  as  much  certainty  as  things 
physical  are  examinable.  The  process,  which 
is  inductive,  requires  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  thought  and 
language:  the  object  is  highly  important; 
for  it  is  to  trace  how  far  our  states  of  inteU 
lect  have  been  fairly  suggested — whetlier 
they  are  likely  to  turn  out  wholesome  know- 
ledge and  practical  wisdom ;  or  whether 
what  appears  to  be  knowledge  is  not  folly, 
and  what  seems  wisdom,  a  snare. 

S.  In  what  is  here  proposed  as  the  aim 
and  scope  of  metaphysics,  I  acknowledge 
there  is  nothing  in  its  kind  which  is  practi- 
cally new.  We  are  not  unaccustomed  to 
trace  notions  to  their  origin  in  order  to  prove 
them  right  or  wrong:  but  the  practice  is 
unsystematic;  the  public  mind  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  look  for  truth  in  this  direction ;  or 
to  admit  it  as  of  much  importance  when  it 
comes.    Were  it  otherwise,  I  might  endea- 
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vour  to  indicate  by  an  exam^e.  or  tyro  the 
rieduction  oi  questions  to  their  real:^puiHlg 
by  examining  the  notions  of  the  disputaota 
as  included  or  not  included  in.tb0  wx>rd0 
used.  The  question.  Is  .there  a  God  f .  'whidkk 
gives  existence  to  natural,  theolpgyf  ia  gm^ 
rally  met  in  the  affirmative  by  what,  are  called 
proofs  of  design f.  But  if  w^  consider  fhow  we 
acquire  the  notion  wMch  corresponda  vfiA 
the  abstract  word  design,  we  shall  aee  that 
the  facts  we  bring  ibrward  under  the  desig* 
nation  pro^  qfdesign,  however  fitte4  td'9d4 
strength  to  belief  in  htm  who  is  already  dis- 
posed to  believe,  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
intellect  of  one  whose  heart  has  renounced 
that  disposition.  The  atheist,  or  rather  pai^ 
theist,  (for  ta  the  atheist,  nature,  as  he  is 
experimentally  acquainted  with  it,  is  in  place 
of  God,)  willsay,  if  he  understands  his  own 
argument,  that,  by  design,  he  means  in  th^ 
first  place  nothing  ndore  than  a  certain  inter- 
nal conscious  state  which  can  manifest  itself 
to  others  by  certain  acti ;  that  in  the  second 
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pbcc'  he  extends  the  term  to  a  similar  state 
in^b^Dgs  likelhhhself^  inferring  the  eKiatened 
of i  Jttcb !  )sk '  state:  by  the  presence  [  of  similar 
eftfcts;  <but  that)  as  for  'any  further  exten- 
sion: of  >  the  wordy'  the  ease.  >fbr  it  miist  hft 
mld^' pufc  bdPore  ne  gives  lus  adhesion'  to 
thei.  dnstbrnL?  Ai;  to  the  facts  which  the 
'dni^biiqgp'&irward,^^  them  nakedly 

19  tliey  ate,  he 'refuses  totak^tifiem  as  what 
lUgr^arej  Joaltedi'jthovgh  quite  ready;  to  tra<:e 
Ifacfl^i -with  diid  Dheist,  upWaf d  through. :  the 
I'iwsufdE  perdiaBeatanteccdentsf  called  ciuses 
4ili  tiietboiindiuiTTk:  reached  which  the  human 
iftoUtiesy' in  now.  conditioned,  caiEmot  experi- 
(mefftaliy^!  passer  jaiud ,  not  findingpn^not  ex- 
ipectiiigi  io-indMet^tbat  boundary  the  Giyd 
ivhto  the:  tiieist  seeks  beyoiid  it,  he  asks, 
^^^Wfcy  not  step  ;  here  ?ri- Why  not  believe 
llMifc>tbeie  facts  lare^dl  in  all?'  To  this 
-ldto>tiieisi^iGaii  reply  i>n]y  by  saying,  ^  You 
^faniied/ must iittdp  .here  if  «a  bent ;  biit  why 
shoold  lobti^go'iilrtfaer  ?  ^  iWhat  iff  to  prevent 
im^^om  beUefviog  'that  these  facts  are  not 

D  2 
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all?  Itistrae  I  cannot  demonstrate  morey 
but  I  have  an  intellect  fitted  to  embrace 
more ;  and  this  truth  I  understand^  thdtttnce 
I  icnow  thus  much  because  my  senses  aretlms 
far  adapted,  I  might  know  more  if  other  or 
higher  senses  were  given.  Accordingly,  the 
chain  of  causes  interrupted  by  the  limitation 
of  my  present  means  of  knowledge^  "^^I  bdieve 
sfill  to  extend,  and  as  I  know  not  where 
else  to  stop  in  my  belief,  I  rest  finally  in  that 
of  a  great  first  Cause.  To  this  I  confess  I 
am  induced  by  other  motives  than  the  mere 
intellectual  part  of  my  nature.  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  beings  like  myself:  I  feel  with  them 
a  thbusand  sympathies,  and  am  conscious,  on 
their  account,  of  many  emotions — I  love  imd 
cherish — I  hope  and  fear  for  them  and  fi^r 
myself — I  desire  their  happiness  as  linked 
with  and  necessary  to  my  own— and  not  only 
thus,  but  I  extend  my  cares  to  infisrior  crea- 
tures who  possess  in  some  degree  a  common 
nature  with  myself.  Are  these  fiselings  mine, 
and  is  there  no  superior  nature  in  commu- 
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NiOK  WITH  THEM?  Am  I  able  to  care  for 
othersy  and  is  there  no  one  with  higher  re- 
gards who  cares  for  me  and  all?  And 
whence  this  notion  of  infinity  which  my  un- 
derstandtng  is  compelled  to  receive,  while  all 
around  is  finite?  Whence  this  notion  of  per- 
fection which  I  am  able  to  form,  which  I  ar- 
dently demre  to  realize,  while  imperfection 
is -in  me  and  around  me?*  Such  are  the 
feelings  by  which  the  heart  leads  the  intellect 
to  God.  The  contrary  feelings  lead  it  other- 
wise r  selfishness,  sensuality,  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  dispose  the  intellect  to  recognise  the 
present  as  the  only  scene  of  existence,  and  in 
vain,  for  our  purpose,  in  this  condition  of 
the  man,  do  we  lay  before  him  what  we  call, 
and  we  fully  feel,  to  be  proofs  of  design : 
-'-so  true  is  it  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  atheism  is  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
There  may  be  exceptions :  Spinosa  is  said  to 
have  been  an  amiable  man:  but  he  had  a 
pride  of  intellect  which  disposed  him,  on  all 
questioiis,  not  to  think  with  the  multitude ; 
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and  hie  did  not  see  l^bat  in^4ei[olii4iRg  Si 
to  which  th^  mind,  fiuriy  de*lt  iwltlii  lixHtii^ 
formly  ptQnQ,  he  ^^mitted/gmiithw^^^^^ 
incapably  of  pr^ol^  a«d  requiiMgiidiO  mf^Mm 
leastt  quite.  M;ipuchiofi)iv^t^i^^ 
lity  to  reqeiye.  ;  .      s     u  t   i  i.  ..    i; 

4,  Another  esrampk  might  t>e  liifwftNid jto 
showt  that  in  tracing  ibroug^  <ii0  5ib9i4<)»^ 
forms .  pf  language  itfa^  nq^otWi  pfooppcisill 
^inkers,  we  ^  at  groMid^  tP^lCKi  futidori 
dispute  miitf  c^ndf  tturngkiw*  ftftt  leMtfJthe 
thinkers ,  unr^conicili^d^i  ;  /^^Itei  iMn/  inpNi^ 
/(^lo/.^ ;   If|  in  this  iqp.^atioii»  ibei wor4  j«Pli/rW 
used  in  contradistinction  to :  the.  ite^,  the  ior 
quiry  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask  whether esqttan 
is  angular  or  a  circle  round;  foFi  by  defi&kioii« 
the  soul  of  man  is  distinguished  from  his  bodgr 
by  affirming  that  the  latter  isi  that  part  of  bim 
.which  is  palpable  to  the  s^ises^  and  the  otiber 
not.    The  materialist,  if  he  understamk^ilttb 
own  argument,  pf  course  refuses  the  divisioii; 
and  since  by  our  queslijcm  we  do  Q0trde86eii4 
to  ground  on  which  W$  ca^  tKrth  agfee,  de» 
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cline3  dU  oootroven^^  By  the  mere  adaptation, 
of  Uiiigitege,  4hat  ground  is  very^  easilj^  taken  $. 
for  neif ber  of  us  deny  the  fitct,  that  man  is  4 
Iwing,  «eiitiefD|l,  xatimal  bang.    Further,  iiy 
a^  veijr  little  dttention  each  to  his  own  mean-^ 
mg,\Mif&#  <ian  deny,  that  though  the  words 
fo<£^  and  Mi(/  are  quite  distinct^  yeft  they  can- 
fiot  witb  any  pM^le  )Biccufacj  of  designation, 
bis  ilpptied  to  "tfaiat  being,  actnaiiy  livings  sen* 
tt^iit;  and  rational,  without  implying  each  the 
otheff;  inasttt^  as  ike  body  which  is  no 
longer  )ii4ftg,  sentient  and  raticwal,  is  no 
Ufcig6r  a  bolly  in  tlie  sense  in  which  we  are 
agit^jiWd  to  assert  on  our  side  diat  the 
it,  fequiring  him  to  take  the  vrord 
^fl^AM  in  -dur  Mnse»  namely  ais  meaning  isomer 
thing  more  than  life^ that  yet  existSi  is  evidently 
to  beg  the  point  in  dispute*  The  real  question, 
then»  at  issue  is,  whether  man, — the  living, 
imtient,  rational  being,  man-^s  or  is  not 
destined  to  ainidtilier  state  of  existence, -^whe- 
ther ^hen  b^  ceases  to  exist  here,  he  lives  or 
Jt^6S4iot  in  Md  hereafter*  The  materialist  holds 
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one  opinion,  the  spiritualist  another;  and^ 
there  is  no  reconciling  them,  the  cause  of 
difference  being,  at  bottom,  that  which  keeps 
the  parties  in  the  foregoing  question  asun- 
der,—namely,  that  the  one  is  bent  to  admit 
nothing  which  transcends  the  possibility  of 
present  experiment.  If  he  who  believes  in  ^ 
God,  is  asked,  how  it  happens  that,  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  in  other  respects  brute  or  ir- 
rational, man  is  found  with  conscious  powers 
of  reason  and  desires  of  immortality,  he 
answers,  that  the  Creator  has  so  formed  and  so 
placed  him ;  and  believing  tibis,  he  is  ready  to 
admit  the  further  belief,  that  when  we  cease  to 
live  in  this  world,  He  will  raise  us  with  higher 
powers  to  exist  in  another.  The  same  quesr 
tion  being  put  to  the  materialist. 

Forth  stqMB  the  spruce  pftilosopher,  and  talks 

of  nature,  of  the  constitution  of  things,  of  ge- 
neral laws  and  causes,  and  all  that  may  dis- 
pense with  the  notion  of  a  superintending 
supreme  intelligence.     It  is  not  a  creating 
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cause  willing  a  creature  of  a  particular  con- 
stitution, that  the  materialist    sees,    but  a 
higher   organization    merely,    by  virtue  of 
which,  not  as  a  means,  but  primarily  and  ne- 
cessarily, man  is  what  he  is.     The  hypothesis 
of  the  freethinkers,  as  propounded  to  Mar-^ 
tin  Scriblerus,  however  meant  as  a  caricature, 
exhibits    the   very    genius    of  materialism. 
••  We  are  so  convinced/'  say  they,  "  of  the 
truth  of  our  hypothesis,  that  we  have  em- 
ployed one  of  our  members,  a  great  virtuoso 
of  Nuremberg,  to  make  a  sort  of  hydraulic 
machine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor  resem- 
bling blood,  is  driven  through  elastic  chan- 
nels resembling  arteries    and  veins,  by  the 
force  of  an  embolus  like  the  heart,  and  worked 
by  a  pneumatic  OMchine  of  the  nature  of  the 
Uings,  with  ropes  aad  pullies  like  the  nerves, 
tendons,  and.  muscles }  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  this,  our  artificial  man,  will  not  only  walk 
and  speak,  and  perform  most  of  the  outward 
functions  of  animal  life,  but  being  wound  up 
qnCe  a  week,  will  perhaps  reason  as  well  as 
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most  of  your  country  parsom/'  Such  is  the 
state  to  which,  I  tfaii]^»  an  accurate  logic 
would  reduce  the  questioa  pf  matcae^stn* 

S.  But  this  mode  of  reductiout  it  may  be 
said,  Uuijiifi  t^e  Platonic  doctrine  of  etw<>diff- 
tinct  essences  iix  man,  the  ^ne  corruptible^ 
the  other  by  necessity  surviving  when  the  foc^ 
mer  decays.  To  this  d^ecSiofi  I  reply,  tiiat 
the  geiierat  tiuestion  concerning  a  futuresiate 
is  not  aflfected  by  the  admission  or  non<4uimis- 
sion  of  this  particular  mode  t)f  receiving  it# 
Undoubtedly  it  is  competent  to  any  one,  since 
none  can  bring  proofs  of  the  contrary^  to  be- 
lieve that  the  thinking  prindpleis  never,  for 
nn  instant,  dormant,  but  that  at  the  moment 
we  sink  in  death,  it  b^ns  a  separate  exist- 
ence, to  continue  in  it  for  ever,  as  the  pure 
Platonists  think,  or  to:  be  herefifter  re-united 
to  the  body,  as  is  held  by  perhaps  the  ma^ 
jbrity  of  Christians.  The  former  opinion. 
Which,  from  the  days  of  Cicero  even  perhaps 
to  our  own,  has  been  the  solace  and  the  re- 
fuge of  many    highly  gifted  and  classied 
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mindfit  into  which,  firom  whatever  cause,  the 
Chfiakian  belief  jof  the :  resureectioo  of  the 
l)odf 'lias  fiot  foimd  adinisnoii, .  oug^t  not  to 
be  ]  weakened  on  ^aoy  alight  grtmn^a :  and  I' 
hvra'ali«ady  jconftflsed,  -tbat  no. proof  can  be. 
fa^itagfat  i  against  it  fi^itn  philosophy  or  J&om 
experience,  which  .amounts  to  a  contradict* 
1?ioii«!  )  But  the.  tnttfa  mudtbestated^  that  ncMie 
of  the  aiguments  usuallj^  alleged  in  its  favour 
place- it  on  that  incontrovertible  basis  which 
haaJbeen  claimed  for  it.  The  presumed  &ct, 
on  which  so  much  stress  was  formerly  laid, 
that  the  higher  and  more  important  mentel 
phenomena  are  entirely  unconnected.  :with 
fmimal.'iOiganization,  ia  daily  crumbling  un* 
der  the  grasp  of'  modern  inductive  science  $ 
while  lanother  &ct  very  much  relied  upon  in 
its  stead,  will  not,  for  this  end,  bear  examin- 
ing.  For  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  body  is  gradually  renewed  so  as 
to  be  changed  evcTy  seven  years,  while  the 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  remains ; 
yet  this  consciousness,  which  we  assign  to  the 
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mind  exclusive  of  the  body,  is  not  all  that  is 
permanent  through  life,  but  certain  tendencies 
and  affections  induced  by  habit)  by  education, 
by  disease,  including  visible  marks  and  maims, 
all  of  which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
body,  are  among  the  things  permanent.  And  in 
which  of  the  two  natures  must  we  esteem  the 
assimilating  power  inherent  by  which  the  body 
is  thus  renewed  ?  Is  it  a  quality  of  the  body  ? 
Then  there  is  something  continuing  which 
identifies  it  throughout, — a  something  power** 
ful  at  first,  growing  weaker,  and  finally  be- 
coming efiete.  Is  it  the  sustaining  power  of 
mind  ?  But  the  mind  suffers  with  the  body, 
is  liable  to  sink  under  some  of  its  infirmities, 
and  though  not  always  equally,  yet  inevi* 
tably  partakes  of  its  decrepitude*.    If  it  be 

*  When  Lord  Brougham  has  a  point  to  establish, 
he  bends  his  argument  towaids  it  with  the  adroitness 
and  pertinacity  of  an  advocate;  else,  he  surely  would 
not  have  attempted  to  impugn  a  &ci  that  none  beyond 
himself  are  accustoined  to .  doiibt.  The  most  intelli- 
gent old  man^ — and  the  more  so  because  intelligent — 
will  b^  ready  to  avow  of  his  mental  as  of  his  corporeal 
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said  that  nothing  can  be  annihilated,  and 
since  the  body  remains  behind,  the  soul  must 
be  somewhere,— 4iere  again  the  terms  of  the 
statement  predetermine  the  question.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  question  either 
way ;  bat  neither  can  we  answer  other  ques- 
tions, about  which  no  contention  is  thought 
necessary;  snch,  for  instance,  as.  Where 
does  the  power  of  motion  go  when  the  earth's 
attraction  brings  a  rolling  ball  to  a  state  of 

ftculties,  nan  sum  quaUs  eram.  It  is  trae,  the  de- 
cay of  the  former  hepna  mach  Ister ;  it  is  true,  that 
increasiiig  experience  and  the  calmness  of  the  passions, 
which  constitute  the  wisdom  of  age,  conceal,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  decreasing  vigour  of  the  intellect; 
it  is  true,  there  are  such  inequalities  in  the  time  and 
measure  of  decay  as  we  observe  in  the  bodily  senses, 
which  last  longer  in  some  individuals  than  in  others : 
but  who  except  an  advocate  labouring  not  for  truth, 
but  for  a  cause,  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
**  the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents  the  mind  and  body 
running  widely  different  directions  ^  (meaning,  as  die 
context  shows,  in  thdr  powers),  ^'  and  in  great  part 
of  the  time  ^  (meaning  old  age)  *^  opposite  directions  P^ 
(See  Brouf^am^s  Discourse  on  Nat.  TheoL  Part  I. 
Sect  5.) 
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rest  ? , .An  aii^maent  emf^c^ed ^ hy  Dr,.  Tbo^ 
mas  Brown  in  behalf  of  the  Pbtoiiic  doi^trine^ 
ifi  still  more  fragUe  than  eU^iar  of  t&#  jioeod? 
ing,  founded  as  itis  in.a  mistalse^^  andfshQw:<^ 
ing  that  the  abl^t  thinkers  are;  liable  itpi be 
misljBd  by  words  and  ieari|[  prepossessionsi 
ik83uming  dia  jdiviaion  into  i  body  and  so\il^  he 
shows  that  the  awl».by.  th^.n«ktnre  c^iitsope? 
lUions,  must  be  Qne»  but  the  bodyt  /b<^says» 
ie  divisiUe*.  Ill  the  anatpmist^s  dis0ectij9gf 
rooin  no  doubt  it  is  so ;  but  the  man  is  not 
divisible  i  we  may  take  from  him  a  leg  or  an 


t';')' 


f  J^TOwnVLec^tiues  09  dw  ,Philofq[thy  .o£„the  |Ia- 
man  Mind,  Lectore  9&  Having  jiravecl,  as  he  thoughl 
lie  had)  that :  the  principle  vhich  pervades  and  sup- 
perlft  the  aninuited:  body  is  of  such  »  nature  that 
:'^  denth  which  separates  them,  leaves  both  pf  them 
still  eiasting,-  he  was  too  consist^  a  th^iker  not  to 
pnceive  that  the  aigument  holds  good  beyond  the^d 
to  which  it  is  commonly  directed;  and  i^ccocdingly, 
m  the  biographical  nodce  which  is  usually  jninted 
with  his  Lecturefiy  it  is  stated,he  believed  ^^tbat  the 
metaphysical  argument  which  proves  the  immortality 
of  man,  .Extends  witfi  eqnaLfosroe  to  the  other  orders.^ 
earthly  existence."" 
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arm ;  we  may  make  faim  a  maimed  mafi ;  we 
may  reduce  him  to  a  head  and  a  trunk ;  but 
still  the  num  is  not  divisible.  Upon  the  whole, 
tlieUt  if,  on  tlie  one  side,  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine is  unassailable  by  contradictory  proofs, 
on  the  other  the  proofs  it  offers  are  any  thing 
t>at  of  that  conclusive  kind  which  they  are 
pristended  tO:be. 

fr.  The  Platonic  view  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  bdief  of  a  future  state  is  enter- 
tained.    It  would  be  wrong  to   say  that  it 
stands  opposed  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  it  is  a  very 
distinct  doctrine  from  it.      However,  even 
Chriistians,  as  might  be  expected  on  a  subject 
bieyond  their  faculties,  hold  their  own  doc- 
trine under  deferent  modes  of  apprehension. 
We  may  indeed  divide  the  believers  in  a  fu- 
ture state  into  the  following  classes :— Deist- 
ical  Platonists }  Christian  Platonists ;    Chris- 
tian Semi-Platonists  J    and    Christian  Anti- 
Platonists.     The  first  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  as  necessary,  without  refer- 
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ence  to  the  declared  wilJ  of  the  Creator  * :— - 
The  second,  admitting  revelation,  interpret 
the  Christian  doctrine  into  that  of  Plato  ;  the 
third  believe  that  the  soul  continues  to  live 
in  an  unembodied  state  immediately  on  the 
dissolution  of  man's  present  existence,  but 
that  it  is  subsequently  rejoined  to  a  body ; 
the  fourth  believe  that  man  dies  completely, 
but  rises  again  with  a  new  or  a  renewed  body 
glorified.  These  opinions  are  here  stated  not 
to  discuss  either  one  or  the  others,  but  to 
observe  that  they  positively,  one  and  all, 
transcend  the  bounds  of  human  investigation. 
We  may,  we  must  perhaps,  if  we  believe  in 
a  future  state,  embrace  it  in  one  of  these 
shapes ;  but  the  nature  of  the  change  is  in 
all  likelihood,  such  as  none  could  understand, 
and  the  issue  may  reconcile  all  opinions,  and 

*  In  which  respect  Platonism  resembles  Material- 
ism ;  the  former  is  beyond  controversy  the  nobler  and 
more  cheering  doctrine,  infinitely  more  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  man ;  but  in  other  respects,  like  all  ex- 
tremes, the  doctrines  meet. 
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be  diflferent  from  alL  Any  sittempt  at  reason- 
ing  on  such  topics,  as  if  demonstration  or 
scientific  induction  could  here  have  a  place, 
would  be  a  misapprehension  of  the  province 
of  philosophy*".    Yet  we  may  revolve,  whe- 

^  In  a  work  of  mucli  eloquence  and  great  ingenuity 

lately  pbbKiBilied,  with  the  title  of  Physical  TTieary 

ofmwiker  life,  the'  author  (Mr.  Isaac  Tajrlor,  I  be^ 

here)  labours  to  avert'  this  sort  of  imputation  from 

his  argument :  but  does  not  the  very  title  he  assumes 

eiqxwe  him  to  it  ?    The  book  philosophises  on  that 

which*  is  beycnd  philosophy.     It  is,  however,  only  to 

dia^  'the'  laUe^-r^to  call  the  work  what  it  really  is — 

■••■■- ■    *'      ■ '    •    "  _  ■ 

day<^dineiiins:  of  a  philosopher  concerning  the  nature 

of  a  'ftmre  state  -^  aiid  a  more  delightful,  a  more 
intete8th%  work  in  its  kind  could  not  be  indicated. 

Another  work  of  very  inferior  merit  was  published 
a  year  or  two  eurlier  by  a  writer,  calling  himself  a 
Proiesiant  Layman,  under  the  title  of  Mortal  Life 
and  the  Staie  of  the  Soul  after  Death ;  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  prof>e  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  previoiiriy  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
writer  teems  a  very  pious  man,  but  is  incapable  of 
holding  an  iorgument,  and  the  only  thing  he  does 
prove  is,  in  his  own  case,  that  the  extreme  of  spiritual- 
ism cannot  be  entertained  by  some  minds  without 
running  into  materialism.  After  distingtushing  be- 
tween the  life  and  the  soul  of  man,  (a  distinction  un« 

£ 
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ther  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  iresur- 
rection  of  the  body,  be  the  mDre  in  unison 
with  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  the  more 

warranted  unless  we  fhrther  distinguish  fhe  inttBeet,) 
he  imagines,  with  some  modern  pbysiologifllB,  that 
the  former  (life)  may  be  the  electric  fluid;  (page  113.) 
And  with  r^ard  to  the  soul  when  separated  from  the 
body,  he  advances  it  as  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that 
the  sun  is  the  residence  of  our  spirits,  while  they  are 
in  what  he  calls  their  intermediate  state;  nay,  he 
speaks  of  this  conjecture  as  an  original  discovery^  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself,  till  he  found  that 
others  had  made  it  before  him  (page  618).  The  fiict 
is,  that  the  conception  of  the  soul,  wholly  clear  from 
material  ideas,  though  it  may  be  possible  to  a  Plato, 
or  a  Brown,  is  a  refinement  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary minds.     The  poef  s  figure  is,  to  them,  a  literal 

fact: 

As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 

And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below. 

So  flies  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place : 

And  whither  so  naturally  as  towards  or  to  the  sun 
that  exhales  them  ?  To  ordinary  minds,  and  perhaps 
to  others,  the  best  safeguard  from  such  unseemly  fiui^ 
cies  is,  not  to  attempt  the  conception  of  an  essence 
distinct  from  whatever  exists,  or  can  be  imagined  to 
exist,  in  time  and  space,  but  to  place  spirituality  in 
holiness. 
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likely  to  operate  beneficially  on  the  moral  oon^ 
daet?  we  may  mho  ponder,  when  thelatt^ 
18  the  doctrine  embraced^  whether  there  be 
any  important  difibrence  between  the  belief 
that  Ae  body  will  be  raised  to  regoin  the  soul^ 
and  tbe  bdief  that  the  man  will  be  nuaed  new 
a|id  glorified  in  body:  for  in  either  case,  the 
instant  of  death,  is  the  instant  of  the  soul's 
existence  in  the  new  condition,  inasmuch .  as, 
to  the  dead,  time,  the  measure  of  duration,  ex« 
ists  not,  and  with  the  Eternal,  the  distinctions 
of  time  are  lost  Taking  up  the  opinion,  tbi^t 
the  resurrectiod  of  the  body  is  the  resurrec** 
tioo  of  the  new  and  glorified  man^  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  thought,  that  his  spirituality 
may,  in  some  sort  or  degree^  begin  even  in 
tbislifis.  The  q^ituality  of  the  body  is  in- 
deed in  terms  absurd,  just  as  is  the  phrase, 
materiality  of  the  soul ;  but  there  is  no  ab- 
surdity in  speaking  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
mm.  He  who  has  subjected  his  animal  to  his 
intellectual  nature,<~.who  has  purified  all  his 

afiection8,«^who,  in  using,  not  abusing  this 

Eo 
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world's  good,  looks  for  higher  good  hereafter, 
is  thus  far  fitted  for  a  better  state  of  being ; 
and  in  this  case  even  the  decay  of  the  intel- 
lect does  not  detract  from  the  advances  mQEuie:; 
he  is  a  better  man  by  the  habits  wliich  are 
become  hirnature,  although  a  man  sinking 
in  decay:  and  then  at  last,  when  the  body 
crumbles  into  its  kindred  earth,  how  conso- 
nant to  the  andogies  of  all  creation  is  the 
sequel ! — ''  It  is  sown  a  natural  body  ;  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body :  it  is  sown  in  disho- 
nour ;  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
nesis;  it  is  raised  in  power/'  Considered 
apart  from  its  divine  origin,  and  viewed  for  a 
moment  only  as  a  speculation  in  philosophy,! 
how  far  ^up^rior,  because  far  more  agrieeable 
to  all  we  know,  and  are  likely  to  know  of 
nature, — is  the  doctrine  of  Paul  to  that  of 
Plato! 

7*  The  point,  which,  with  relation  to  the 
general  purpose  of  this  and  my  former  essay, 
I  am  seeking  to  establish  by  the  examples  and 
remarks  in  progress,  is  the  important  agency 
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of  language  in  fixing  the  aspect  of  a  question. 
The  class  in  which^  by  means  of  some  general 
word)  we  place  a  thing  that  has  existence  dis- 
tinct from  definition^  never!  can. make  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  jthing  itself ;  and  yet^  as  it  is 
the  form  imder  which  we  view  it»  it  often  de- 
ter(ninesl  our  conclusions  to  the  prejudice  of 
truth.  With  regard  to  the  subject  we  have 
had  before  us,  Man ; — a  naturalist  places  it 
in  the  first  of  his  three  kingdoms,  by  calling 
him  an  animal ;  and  this  may  be  quite  con- 
venient for  one  department  of  inquiry,  but 
may  not  equally  suit  the  purposes  of  another. 
Accordingly,  while  natural  history  disposes  of 
man  among  the  next  lower  existences,  theo- 
logy, which  embraces  higher  existences  than 
man,  has  an  equal  right  to  place  him  with 
these.  Such  is  the  eflfect  of  the  declaration — 
^  Man  became  a  living  soul.^^  Such  is  the 
classification  tacitly  implied  by  Dwight,  the 
American  theolcgist,  when  he  says  that 
'' Worlds  and  suns  were  created. for  the  use 
of  man,  but  mbids  for  tlie  use  of  God.'*  Now 
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in  both  these  views  the  subjebt  itself  is  unal- 
tered; and  it  belongs  to  metaphysics,  as  I 
understand  the  province  of  this  science,  so  to 
fix  the  notion  of  the  subject,  thiftt  we  may  not 
be  led  to  wrong  conclusioiis^  by  ming^ng 
views  assumed  for  particular  ends.  So  also 
with  respect  to  the  i;trords  boify  and  soUt^  as 
contra-(^posed  to  each  otber^ -^without  any 
objection  to  popular  usage,  it  guards  us  against 
an  effect  of  that  usage,  namely,  the  assump- 
tion, without  the  possibility  of  proof  either 
for  or  against  it,  of  two .  distinct  essences  in 
man  corresponding  with  those  words.  Hie 
assumption  decidedly  violates  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  inductive  science,  not  to  assume 
what  cannot  be  either  proved  or  disproved* 
It  is  accordingly  to  this  assumption  we  may 
ascribe  the  fruitless  termination  of  Scotch 
metaphysics ;  and  going  back  to  former  ages, 
we  may  trace  (o  the  s^me  source  at!  the  incon- 
sistent theories  ^hich  have  rendered  meta- 
physics the  riddle,  and  (unfortunately  for  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  science  which  must 
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tadoe  the  same  nime)  thecootemptof  the  great 
bulk  iof  niankiiul.  Amopg  the  Greeks  it  was 
a  questioii  in  vefy  early  times»  bow  the  mind 
percinved  oiatter*  Shut  up,  as  they  assumed 
itto  belike  alight  in  a  dark  lantern,  how  did 
it  become  acquainted  with  the  things  without 
the  body  ? .  It  was  agreed  on  all  hs^nds  that  the 
mind  could  opierate  only  where  it  was  pre- 
sent ;  aod  hpw  could  it  be  present  to  the 
tbioga  of  the  ttaterial  uqi verse*  ?  In  answer 
to  this,  query,  Mome  aaserted  that  the  mind 
walked  out  of  the  body  in  order  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  things  of  sense ;  while  another 
set  asserted  that  it  did  not  walk  out  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  that  it  did  not  per- 

*  I  would  just  take  notice,  in  passing,  of  a  bold 
theory  of  Mr.  Feam^s.  Without  being  a  Berkleian, 
1i6  ibgrees  with  Berkeley  that  all  which  is  present  to 
^  mind  mdst  be  of  its  own  nature,  and  consequently 
thflit  caaBOt  perceive  matter,  or  that  which  is  diflPer- 
entfirom  its  own  nature.  Admitting,  then,  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  exterior  world,  he  holds  that  all  things  are 
spiritual,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  mind.  See  Anti- 
Tooke,  Vol.  2.  eh«  7*  s^^-  ^  subsect.  1. 
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ceive  the  things  of  sense  at  all,  but  only  the 
species,  images,  or  ideas  of  them.  This  was 
explained  by  assuming  that  all  material  things 
dispersed  from  themselves  filmy  or  shadowy 
representations,  which,  being  received  by  the 
senses,  were,  by  them,  traosinitted  to  the 
mind^  which  treasured  them  up  ;  and  that, 
with  regard  to  most  of  them,  the  mind,  by  its 
peculiar  chemistry,  sublimated  the  particular 
into  general  ideas.  The  difficulty  was  met  in 
later  times  by  Leibnitz  with  a  theory  still 
more  fancirul.  He  taught  that  the  soul  and 
the  body  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other,  being  substances  altogether  different, 
and  that  the  correspondence  of  their  actions 
in  the  individual  arose  from  this, — that  the 
Creator  had  pre-ordained  a  perpetual  simi- 
larity of  action  between  them,  so  that  what- 
ever one  did,  however  different  in  nature  from 
what  was  done  by  the  other,  was  nevertheless 
accompanied  by  a  correspondent  act,  the  Soul 
and  the  Body  thus  chiming,  together  with  a 
marvellous  consonancy.     Theories  like  these 
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belong  to  romance  and  not  philosophy ;  and 
when  firom  authors  who  thus  indulged  their 
fimcy,  we  make  a  transition  to  the  name  of 
Locke,  we  feel  that  we    arrive  on  ground 
likely  to  bear  very  difierent  fruit    And  yet, 
though  Locke  is  no  disciple  of  any  previous 
sect,  though  he  probably  would  have  dis- 
tinctly disavowed,  if  called  upon,  the  Peripa- 
tetic doctrine  of  phantasms  or  species  reach- 
ing the  brain,  and  so  forming  ideas ;  yet  does 
he  labour,  throughout  his  immortal  treatise, 
under  prgudices  contracted  from  that  doc- 
trine, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
afiected  the  language  he  employs.  He  system- 
atically uses  the  word  ideas^  as  if  ideas  were 
something    different  from    the  mind  itself 
thoi^h  far  less  guilty  than  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophers,  of  alluding  to  the  mind  and  the  man 
as  to  things  distinct.    He  speaks  of  the  mind 
as  being  at  first  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
or  like  a  dark  cave,  that  is  gradually  furnished 
with'  ideas  as  the  paper  might  be  written  with 
words,  or  the  cave,  by  admitting  light  and 


shadows  through  a  chink,  loight  be  supplied 
with  reJkctUm^*    Such  became  the  prevalent 
way  of  thinkingi  till  a  new  inquirer  i^rose  in 
Dr.  Reid,  who  plainly  showed^  that  all  the 
theories  were  visionary.    He  indeed,  like  ^ 
who  preceded  him,  talks  of  the  mind  as  of 
something  disUpct  in  man's  nature  i  but  he 
admits  that,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  nund 
perceives  m^ter,  we  know  nothing,  and  never 
can  know,  and  that  th^  only  true  philosophy 
is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact :  and  again, 
that  however  true  it  may  be,  according  to 
{^ocke's  doctrine,  that  ideas  aire  npt  innat^ 
yet  that  certain  tendencies  of  belief  are  inse- 
parable from  our  nature,  which  are  always  in 
power ^  though  not  in  acAvity^  till  occasions 
call  them  forth.    Thus,  then,  after  centuries 
and  centuries  of  mystifying,  philosophers  at 
leqgth  bripg  us  to  opinions  which  every  plain- 
^^nking  mm  would  have  jramed  for  himself, 
ifthei^amedbad  let  him  alone.    But  even 
fleid,.  9^  his  ^nd  and  disciplQ  Stewart, 
have  not  be^n  foui;^!  by  a  later  philosopher. 
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sufficiently  simple  in  their  distinctions :-~ 
they  tetl  us  of  various  faculties  and  powers  of 
the  mind,-^Petc^tion,  Conception,  Atten^ 
tion.  Abstraction,  Memory,  Imagination,  and 
so  forth.  Against  these  distinctions  Dr. 
Brown  raises  his  protest  He  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  however  we  may  use  the 
words  thoughts^  ideas^  images^  notions jfeelingSj 
&c.,  yet  th'^t  all  these  are  but  difierent  states 
of  the  mind,  and  nothing  separate  from  the 
mind  itself.  He  reminds  us,  in  the  next 
place,  that  we  never,  by  an  effort  of  the  will 
alone,  call  up  any  state  of  mind,  since  to  will 
a  thought  implies  its  presence  to  the  will ;  that 
we  have  the  power  of  so  controlling  a  present 
state  of  mind,  ^s  to  make  one  series  of  states 
follow  in  preference  to  another  series ;  but 
that  our  power  extends  no  further  \ — ^inde- 
pendently of  some  means  of  suggestion,  the 
mind  cannot  will  the  state  that  shall  next 
occur,  but  the  state  occurs  of  itself  acccH^ding 
to  certain  natural  or  acquired  tendencies,  cmt 
according  to  certain  means  used.    With  these 
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facts  before  liim,  he  is  enabled  to  resolve  all 
the  supposed  faculties  of  the  mind,  into  one 
principle — that  of  suooestiom,.  out  of  .which 
arise  its  different  states,  sooae  of  which  .  are 
states  of  mere  sensation,  and.  some  of  know- 
ledge. So  far  he  differs  from!  his  predeces- 
sors: but  in  his  manner  of  considering  the 
mind  itself,  he  agrees  with  them;  assuming 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  something  as  the 
subject  of  all  his  inquiries ; .  but  what  is  mjeant 
by  the  word  mind  distinct  from  the  word  mail, 
neither  be  nor  his  predecessors  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  show.  Nor  indeed  can  any  one 
take  a  reasonable  objection  to  the  distinct  use 
of  the  word  mindf  if,  by  it,  nothing  more  is 
implied  than  the  reasoning  nature  of  man  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  other  creaturesf,  by 
which  he  alone  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
relative  good  and  evil,  and  of  using  means  to 
secure  the  one  and  avoid,  the  other :  the  ob- 
jection is,  when  a  something  is  meant  which, 
existing  in  man,  is  distinct  from  man :  for  this 
18  pure  aswunptioB.     That  there  exists  a  sen- 
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iient  ratiboal  being,  eveiy  one  who  feels  and 
reasons  is  sure ;— that  there  exist  other  ra- 
tional beings  is  scarcely  less  in  degree  of  cer- 
tainty;— that  there  exists  a  Being  of  incom- 
parably higher  intelligence  than  himself  and 
his  fellows,  is  a  truth  which  the  heart  and 
the  intellect,  fairly  dealt  with,  never  fail  to 
recognize;  but  admitting  all  thisf,  the  question 
still ;  returiis-^what  is :  that  bdng^who  thus 
perceives  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence 
of  his  fdlows,  iemd  infers  the  existence  of  a 
Being  incomparably  more  intelligent  than 
himself?  Can  we  iuiswer  the  question  more 
deariy  than  by  saying  man  f  Do  we  open 
any  new  light  by  saying  the  mind  of  man  ? 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  the  body  of  man  distinct 
ftdiiii  hiii  ;iiHnd  ^  but  with  equal .  confidence 
may  we:  say  it  is  riot  the  inind  of  man  distinct 
from :bis body.:  . Nolproof is i^uiredthat the 
body.albn6.  cannot  move,  and  see,  and  hear, 
and  feel,  and  taste,  and  smell :— it  must  be 
an  animated  body  to ,  do  all  this^  and  if  ani- 
jnated,  then  it  is  less  pr(q[>erly  something  more 
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than  Something  different  )«^it  is  ettiiec  brute 
or  man  {^and  if  man,  then  we  look  for  b^ber 
faculties  than  those  just  referred  to^^^we 
look  for  that  whkh  distinguisheB  man  from 
brute,  namely,  a  ratioual  understaBdiog,  or 
if  the  word  is  preferred,  a  mndf  alwayi 
taking  ou-e,  however,  that  this,  or  any  other 
word  to  the  same  purpose,  is  not  taken  fer 
any  thing  distinct  or  di&rent  from  ma% 
while  man  is  the  subject  of  q>eculation  or  in- 
quiry. Nor  need  we  tear,  because  modem 
investigation  more  than  suspects  the  coex- 
istence of  organic  with  all  intellectual  pheno^ 
mena,  that  by  such  identification  of  the 
word  ndiid  with  man  we  may  run  into  mate^ 
rialism*  For  allowing  that  in  the  operations 
of  thought  organic  means  are  used,  still  it 
cannot  be  said  of  this  or  of  that  part  of  our 
frame  that  th^  organ  of  itself  reasons  or  con- 
trives :«— it  is  not  even  true  that  the  eye  sees 
or  the  ear  hears,  bilt  the  man  sees  because 
he  has  an  eye  to  see  with,  and  hears  because 
he  has  an  ear :  aod  analogically,  if  it  be  true 
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that  our  inteilectaal  operatioDB  are 
nied  by  organic  means,  it  is  fltill  the  imm 
that  cmiceives^  and  knows,  and  remembers, 
and  reasons,  and  contrives;  and  tbese  are 
iDlelleKrtnid  states  of  tbat  man  ;  and  he  is  « 
b&ng  fitted  fm  immottaiity  because  be  is 
created  capable  of  sadi  states. 

&  Tbepriniary  olject  which  I  have  had  in 
view  in  the  ftregomg  pages^  has  probabl  j  been 
obacured  hj  the  length  into  which  the  collate^ 
nd  topics  have  carried  me.  That  object,  I 
most  therefore  again  remind  my  reader,  is  to 
riiow  of  how  much  consequence  it  is  in  making 
use  of  language  as  tine  instmment  of  thinkings 
(and  for  all  tibie  higher  porpoaes  of  thought 
SQcfa  an  iastttummt  is  indispenssdiley)  of  how 
mudi  consequence  it  is  that  the  use  should  be 
guarded  and  accurate.  But  if  tbetrue  relation 
between  thoi^fat  and  lai^^ge  is  constantly 
misapprehended, — ^if  the  logic  founded  in  that 
relation,  though  the  onfy  logic  existing  in 
geoeml  practice,  receives  no  aid  from  theory 
or  systematic  teaching,  but  on  the  contrary  ia 
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rendered  obscure  as  to  its  real  principles  by 
almost  all  that  goes  under  the  name  of  logic^ — 
it  cannot  be  expected! that: metaphysics  on 
the  basis  intended  by  Lodce,. or  .metaphysics 
on  any  pretension;  can  be  prosecuted  with 
satisfactory  and  useful  results.     I  flattered 
myself  that  in  my  Outline  of  Sematology^  I  had 
laid  bare  the  fundamental  error  of  doctrine  by 
which  language,  as  the  instrument  of  meta- 
physical and  ethical  science,  falls  short  of  full 
effect    Six  years  have  elapsed  sincct  its  pnbli- 
cation,  and  I  now  again  call  attention  :to  it; 
being  wilUng  to  believe,  since  I  have  the  same 
confidence  in  the  truth,  and  the  same  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  what  I  then  put 
forth,  that  the  little  notice  hitherto  taken  (not  of 
me,  for  I  hid  myself  from  the  consciousness  of 
being  quite  unimportant  in  the  matter,  but)  of 
the  principle  investigated,  is  owing  to  my  im- 
perfect manner  of  unfolding  it     I  am  indeed 
conscious,  that  in  the  second  chapter  Spe- 
cially, there  are  many  obscurities  of  eit|^dnation 
if  not  of  thought,  and  it  is  one  chief  object  of 
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the  present  sequel  to  clear  up  those  obscurities 
by  further  definitions  and  illustration. 

9*  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Grammar,  in  the 
view  which  I  take  of  them,  are  all  concerned 
with  language,  and  with  nothing  else;  for 
thinking  is  an  art  only  so  far  as  it  is  conducted 
by  instrumental  means:  but  Logic  is  the 
proper  use  of  language  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge; Rhetoric  in  communicating  it,  or  per- 
suading others;  Grammar  in  constructing  the 
sentences.  A  sentence  is  grammatical,  when 
the  noun  with  the  verb,  the  adjective  with 
the  substantive,  the  pronoun  with  the  noun, 
and  so  forth,  syntactically  agree :  it  is  logical, 
when  the  separate  parts  accurately  denote 
the  pre-existent  notions  out  of  which  an 
intellection  expressed  by  the  whole  sentence 
necessarily  arises :  and  it  is  rhetorical,  when 
the  reasoner,  having  used  it  to  define  and  fix 
his  own  thought,  adapts  it  for  convincing  or 
persuading  others.  According  to  this  view, 
there  may  be  just  grammatical  construction, 
or  the  forms  of  discourse,  when  the  words  or 
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sentences  being  taken  as  a  whcdei  hav^  no 
meaning.  A  collocation  of  this  kind  logic 
at  once  repudiates,  though  grammar  nltist 
receive  it,  and  rhetoric  may  possibly  use  it 
for  at  least  a  bastard  purpose.  For  he  wha 
speaks  in  order  to  influence,  if  he  cannot 
influence  by  argument,  will  too  often  try  to 
influence,  and  will  often  successfully  influ* 
ence,  by  words  that  strike  the  imagination  and 
afiect  the  passions:  the  obscurity  itself  may 
help  the  efiect  i  and  among  the  rhetoricians 
of  antiquity,  Quinctilian  has  recorded  onA 
who  expressly  recommended  his  pupils  to 
darken^  accounting  those  the  most  successful 
who  threw  the  greatest  obscurity  over  their 
subject**  These  distinctions,  be  it  observed, 
are  merely  theoretical:  a  practical  separa- 
tion in  learning  the  arts  in  question  would 

*  Neque  id  novum  vitiam  est  cum  jam  apud  Titum 
Livium  inveniam,  fuisse  praeceptorem  aliquem  qui  dis- 
cipulos  obscurare  quae  dicerent,  juberet,  Grseco  verbo 
utenfl  (TKOTKrov:  undeilla  scilicet  ^regia  laudatio— Tan- 
to  melior;  ne  ego  quidem  inteUexi.    Qainct  viii.  2. 
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obviously  be  pernicious.  Unfortunately  there 
often  is  a  degree  of  separation,  and  it  is  then 
the  business  of  logic  to  bring  about  a  union » 
so  that  sentences  shall  never  be  constructed 
and  shall  never  be  used  in  addressing  other 
mindly  but  for  the  legitimate  ends  of  language. 
Lsnguage  is  not  used  legitimately  when,  in 
any  d^ree,  it  takes  the  place  of  thought — 
when  «  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it*,  we 
think  mil  words,  and  not  merely  by  means  of 
wordi-^wlieii,  instead  of  using  them  to  fix 
and  determine  ptreeonoeived  notions,  and  so 
to  put  the  anderstanding  in  a  condition  for 
new  inteUectiona^  we  place  words  for  notions 
(knowledge)  which  we  have  not,  and  woik 
oar  way  to  conclasioiis  by  a  process  of  pure 
arty  a&d  not  by  the  involuntary  acts  of  the 
undentaading. 

IOl  These  observatiou  may  not  be  at 
cmce  intslligibley  because  from  the  earliest 
tifllest  the  process  by  which  truth  reaches 

*  Oatiie  of  Smoatology,  Cfa.  II.  Sect.  18  (page 

las). 

F  2 
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the  intellect  has  been  mistaken  or  obscured 
by  the  terms  used  in  referring  to  it ;  and  logic 
has  been  misunderstood  in  theory^  because, 
in  the  investigation  of  it,  the  practice  was  in- 
accurate. So  far  as  we  make  use  of  means 
in  reasoning,  the  process  is  active  and  volun* 
tary,  but  the  efiect  produced  is  involuntary 
and  passive.  Intellection  is,  in  this  respect, 
on  a  par  with  sensation  : — the  object  or  cause 
of  sensation  being  present  to  the  sense»  the 
sensation  is  inevitable :  —  th^  appropriate 
cause  being  present  to  the  higher  faculty^  in- 
tellection is  equally  inevitable.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  there  can  be  no  other  proof 
than  consciousness.  If  it  be  admitted,  the 
expressions  so  commonly  used  in  referring  to 
this  part  of  the  reasoning  process,  such  as 
inferring  or  drawing  a  conclusion,  which  im- 
ply a  voluntary  and  active  exertion  of  the 
faculties,  however  excusable  as  popular  forms 
of  speaking,  are  philosophically  inaccurate } 
and  yet  the  notion  they  suggest  appears  to 
be  the  sole  foundation  on  which  logic  as  a 
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science  has  been  built ;  a  fact  which  will  be 
made  to  appear  more  fully  hereafter.  But 
the  mindy  as  I  have  said,  is  active  in  other 
parts  of  the  reasoning  process ;  a  truth  which 
may  likewise  receive  illustration  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  lower  &culty  of  our  nature. 
As  to  sensation^  although  it  must  be  what 
the  causes  make  it,  yet  we  have  considerable 
power  over  those  causes,  so  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  choose  our  sensations.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  power  we  have  over  the 
occasions  of  intellection : — we  can  place  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  those  occasions,  and  so 
Mqtdre  truth ;— we  can  put  them  in  the  way 
of  others,  and  so  communicate  truth : — ^the 
one  is  investigation  and  belongs  to  logic ; — 
the  other  is  demonstration,  and,  in  my  view, 
belongs  to  rhetoric. — Of  this  statement,  I 
purpose  making  an  application ;  but  pre- 
viously to  this,  I  wish  to  show  its  complete 
harmony  first  with  the  apparent  development 
of  our  intellectual  powers ;  secondly,  with 
the  methods  of  science ;  thirdly,  with  man's 
free  agency  and  moral  responsibility. 
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11.  Locke's  doctrine  that  the  mind  haa 
no  innate  ideas,  stated  in*  tbe  language  of 
maturer  philosophy,  ia  tbisr-*that  we  ake  first 
merdy  sentieet  beings,  having  hi^ber  ca* 
pacities  indeed,  but  thos0  higbee  capacities 
is  energy  only,  not  in  actiYity>-~tJiat  ia  to  aay^ 
not  yet  called  into  actidn  by  their  appro- 
priate occasioiis.  The  new-bona  infimt  knows 
nothing,  perceives  nothisg.    Its  eyes  indeed 
may  receive  the  rays  of  lights — its  ears  the 
vibrations  ol  the  neighbouring  air,!— and  each 
other  sense  its  appropriate  impulses ;  yet  it 
perceives  nothing.    For  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  existence,  we  do  not  perceive  merely 
because  we  have  eyes  and  ears^  and  other 
organs  of  sense,  but  because  every  sensation 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  some  ktwm" 
ledge  of  the  object  causing  the  sensation ;  so 
that  no  sooner  does  the  one  states  namely, 
the  sensation,  occur»  than  the  other  state, 
namely  the  knowledge,  occurs ;   and  this  is 
perception:  but  till  knowledge  is  acquired 
and    connected    with    sensation,    there    is 
no  perception.      A  person  bom  Mind  and 
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obtaining  his  sight  when  advanced  in  un- 
derstanding, perceives  nothing  by  the  new 
sensations  until  he  has  transferred  to  them 
the  knowledge  connected  with  the  sensa- 
tions familiar  to  him : — a  round  object  and 
a  square  one»  a  distant  and  a  near  one,  a 
living  creature  in  motion^  and  inert  matter 
at  rest,  have  their  different  effects  on  his 
visual  organs;  but  he  perceives  them  npt: 
— *that  i8»  he  knows  not  one  from  the  other 
Uiffough  the  newly-gained  sense;  but  the 
moment  he  feels  them,  he  knows  th^m. 
weUt  and  is  very  quickly  able  to  transfer 
that  knowledge  to  the  new  sensation ;  so  that 
in  future  when  they  come  before  him^  he 
perceives  them  by  sight  as  i^merly  ha  per- 
ceived them  only  by  feeling.  Our  sensations^ 
then,  are  the  signs  of  our  knowledge,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  words  are, — with  this 
diffiirence,  that  in  the  former  case  the  con- 
nection is  invariable,  universal,  and,  once 
established,  indissoluble ;  while  in  the  latter 
case,  since  the  same  knowledge  is  not  always 
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signified  by  the  same  word,  we  are  aUe^  in 
general,  to  consider  the  sign  as  one  thing, 
and  the  knowledge  signified  as  another.  If 
the  new-bom  infant  perceives,  it  must  be 
because  his  sensations  are  accompanied  by 
original  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge  de* 
rived  from  the  Creator  independently  of  ex- 
perience: but  every  appearance  is  against 
this  supposition.  The  new-born  human  being 
is  completely  helpless  compared  with  the 
new-bom  of  such  creatures  as  evidently  come 
into  the  world  with  knowledge  necessary  to 
their  preservation,  and  who,  because  they 
have  such  knowledge,  at  once  perceive  the 
objects  they  are  concerned  with.  Independ- 
ently of  experience,  the  human  creature  seems 
to  have  no  knowledge ;  and  if  so,  then  there 
is  a  time  when  his  sensations  are  sensations 
and  nothing  more— «when  he  is  a  merely  sen- 
tient being.  And  born  a  merely  sentient 
being,  such  he  would  continue  to  the  end  of 
his  existence  were  he  created  with  no  other 
passive  powers  than  those  which  are  operated 
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upon  at  first;  and  such,  in  spite  of  these 
other  passive  powers,  must  he  have  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  if  no  occa- 
sions had  been  appointed  to  awaken  and 
develop  them.  The  existence  of  these  higher 
pasrive  powers,  no  one  can  doubt : — the  oc- 
casion that  first  awakens  them  *  is  a  problem 
the  sdution  of  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  attempted,  or  even  the  difficulty 
itself  proposed,  though  this,  upon  reflection, 
must  be  obvious.  For  a  creature  existing 
only  in  successive  states  of  sensation,  must 
continue  so  to  exist  notwithstanding  any 
higher  dormant  powers ;  because,  in  the  first 
pUice,  the  fact  itself,  namely,  existmg  in  sue- 
cessive  states  of  sensation,  implies  that  no 
state  of  sensation  is  singly  fitted  to  call  forth 
any  higher  faculty ;  and  because,  in  the  se- 
liond  place,  the  power  of  noting  a  succession 
of  such  states,  is  that  very  faculty  yet  dor- 
mant. We  must  therefore  look  for  the  first 
cause  of  intellection  in  something  that  differs 
and  yet  arises  from  sensation.    Now  it  is  an 
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experienced  part  of  our  nature, -»and  many 
other  animals  ^iiave  it  in  common  with  our*. 
selves, — that  when  the  saniiii  sucpession  <^ 
sentient  states  fri^quently  occurs,  it  so  dtspofea 
the  frame  to  .each  state  in  turn,  tliat  ^  an 
accustomed  state  should  not  actualljr  follow 
in  its  plaae  on  order,  a  atate  reseroblit^  it 
follows,  which  state  taiyi  pdrhapt  be  coitectlj 
called  the  t^tkialioB  qfa  sentient  state  *• .  For 
instance,  cwtfba  sensations  through  the  or- 
gans of  sight,  touch,  and  smell,  precede  the 
supply  of  an  infant's  natural  food:  if  the 
former  occur,  and  are  not,  as  usualf  followed 
by  the  latter,  a  state  occurs  which,  not  being 

*  See  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  90^  Art  I., 
some  fiicts  illustrative  of  the  connectioii  of  intellectuil 
operations  with  organic  action,  in  which  these  re- 
actions of  sentient  states  are  partieulsrly  aUuded  to. 
I  have  alxeady,  an  a  different  account^  (jm  psge  SiS,) 
referred  t^  ^e  same  article,  and  am  glad  of  this  further 
occasion,  in  'order  to  make  peace,  if  I  can,  with  the 
reviewer.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have  already  confessed, 
that  the  article  contains  goodmMer,  if  we  knock  away 
the  peg  on  which  ills  hi«i|gf 
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the  actual  sensation,  has  aevertheless  that 
sort  of  relation  to  it,  which, — provided  there 
exiafc  a  passive  power  hy  which  relations  are 
now  and  heiteaftiBr  to  be  perceived,— 'must 
operate  on  that  power.  A  sensation,  for  the 
first  time,  is  as  object  of  the  understanding : 
it  10  now  known  to  have  occurred^  and  not  at 
present  fee  occur,  and  hence,  for  the  first 
tim^  passion  is  felt  The  cry  of  the  infant 
ce4aea  in  consequence  to  be  the  mere  cry  of 
uBMSf  sensation,  and.  a  very  distinguishable 
altarafaon  takes  j^ce  in  its  tone  and  cha- 
racHer^r^an  alteration  which  tells  that  desire 
--pHiesiM  of  the  known  semation  which  will 
give  relief^  ii  now  fislt  as  well  as  mere  cor- 
poreid  pain.  And  i^  in  sequence,  the  sensa* 
tiikn  occurs^ — that  ia  to  say,  if  the  food  is 
suppUe^r-^this  second  relation  in  which  it  is 
understood,  in  relation  namely  to  the  pre- 
vious desire  of  it,  produces  gratification  or 
ddight.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  dawning 
of  intdlect,— *the  aurora  of  a  bright  nin, 
wbkik  now  breaks  dimly  through  the  darkness 
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of  merely  sentient  being.  The  next  imme^ 
diate  stages  of  its  ascent  I  must  leave  my 
reader  to  pursue,  with  one  or  two  suggestions 
to  guide  the  inquiry.  In  the  first  place^  be 
it  observed,  our  earliest  knowledge  is  forced 
upon  us :  the  occasions  arise  and  intellection 
follows  according  to  each  individual  capacity, 
the  cause  and  the  efiect  being  equally  un- 
sought. But  it  belongs  to  our  nature, — and 
I  believe  only  to  man,  and  not,  beyond  a 
certain  instinct,  to  other  animals, — that  know- 
ing a  little,  a  wish  arises  to  know  more  j  and 
then  it  is  that  the  active  part  of  the  reasoning 
process  begins:  we  then  seek  knowledge  (in- 
tellection) by  putting  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
it,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  seek  or 
avoid  sensation  by  seeking  or  avoiding  the 
causes.  Here,  however,  we  have  pursued  the 
parallel  between  the  higher  and  lower  capa- 
cities of  our  nature  as  far  as  we  can  carry  it, 
and  differences  arise  which,  even  unassisted 
by  revelation,  have  been  sufficient,  in  all  ages, 
to  suggest  to  man  a  lively  hope  and  earnest 
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of  immortality.  The  powers  of  sensation, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  exist- 
ence, remain,  with  very  slight  changes  and 
those  mostly  deductions,  what  they  are  at 
first; — no  experienced  sensation  is  the  means 
of  an  unexperienced  one ;  no  higher  power 
or  capacity  is  acquired  by  that  which  is  fa* 
miliar.  Not  so  with  the  powers  of  intellec- 
tion:— ^to  these  no  limits  are  set  but  the 
limits  of  our  present  sphere  of  action,  and 
that  failure  of  vigour  even  of  the  intellect 
itself  which  warns  us  to  prepare  for  another 
scene  of  things.  Every  thing  known  is  but 
the  step  to  something  unknown,  or,  to  speak 
truly,  is  an  increase  qf  capacity  for  knowledge. 
The  infant  that,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen, 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  or  consciousness 
of  himself  as  a  sentient,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  thmking  beings  will  soon  employ  that 
knowledge  for  further  discoveries ; — not  im- 
mediately however,  nor  till  relations  which, 
because  of  that  knowledge,  are  now  sug- 
gested through  various  senses  on  every  side. 
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have  brought  him  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
other  beings  than  himsel£  At  first,  his  sens* 
ations  are  experienced  as  nothing  but  himself 
in  different  states :  he  is  yet  ignorant  of  ewerj 
relation  between  himself  and  other  thii^;s» 
which,  associated  with  his  sensations,  is  to 
constitute  perception:  nor  does  this  igno- 
ranee  begin  to  be  surmounted,  but  by  ascer.* 
taining  what  is  hknseffl  When  die  infant  whose 
intellect  has  just  dawned,  puts  his  finger  ui 
his  eye,  knocks  his  head  or  limb  against  the 
flocMT  or  table,  or  otherwise  witlesidy  puts  hiau- 
self  in  pain,  he  is  conscious  of  the  unwelcome 
change  produced,  but  knows  not  that  himsdf 
is  the  cause  ;--4ie  knows  not  that  he  has 
power  to  inflict  pain  on  himself.  At  length 
experience  teaches  him  this;  and  then  be 
has  a  criterion  by  which  to  solve  the  questioa 
— wfiat  if  himselff — that  on  which  he  can  ia* 
fiict  conscious  pain,  and  which,  as  far  as  be 
can,  he  at  length  abstains  from  paining,  is 
himself ;— 'that  on  which  he  cannot  infliet 
conscious  pain,  is  something  distinct  firoos 
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himself.  Here  the  infant  philosopher  arrives 
at  that  general  relation  between  all  other 
things  and  himself,  which  is  designated  by 
the  epithet  external}  for  external  can  mean 
nothing  but  what  is  not  one's  self,  when  ased 
as  in  the  phrase — the  external  world;  and  so 
soon  as  it  is  determined  what  is  one's  self, 
every  thing  is  external  but  that  which  is 
known  to  be  one's  self*.  External  causes 
beginning  to  be  thus  known,  are  met,  even 
before  they  operate,  with  apprehension  or  de- 

*  It  is  tma  we  subsequently  speak  of  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  as  being  external,  and  we  also 
distinguish  the  exterior  organs  of  sensation ;  but  this 
we  do  only  from  having  obsenred  their  relatiye  situs- 
tioiiB  to  othec  parts  of  the  frame,  applying,  in. conse- 
quence of  what' we  so  observe,  the  epithet  external  or 
exterior  just  as  we  apply  it  to  parts  of  a  building. 
Imapne  a  human  being  bora  blind  and  always  kept 
ftom  using  his  hands,  and  a  little  reflection  will  teach 
us  that  to.  him  the  word  external  as  r^gaisis  Umself, 
would  be  without  meaning.  He  would  have  no  more 
notion  of  members  or  organs  exteraal,  than  (being 
bora  bUnd)  he  would  have  of  members  or  organs  dark 
OF  nur,  bhek  MmQe; 
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light.  Meanwhile,  the  young  creature  grows 
a  most  diligent  experimentalist,  employing 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  his  leisure 
time,  namely  that  which  sleep  and  feeding 
leave  him,  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  his 
sensations,  and  how  far  these  causes  are  within 
his  own  control :  his  hands  are  restlessly  busy 
with  objects  near  him;  his  eyes  follow  his 
hands  to  ascertain  effects  through  another 
sense ;  his  ears  furnish  their  quota  of  inform- 
ation by  the  relations  of  sound  to  contem* 
poraneous  affections  of  sight  and  touch ;  at 
every  new  understood  relation,  he  chuckles 
with  excessive  pleasure,  and  proceeds,  with 
added  spirit,  to  new  discoveries. 

12.  Thus,  then,  the  apparent  develop- 
ment of  our  intellectual  powers  b  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  statement  by  which  the 
passive  and  active  parts  of  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess were  distinguished.  We  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  logicians  blind  themselves  to  the 
true  procedure  by  la3ring  a  stress  on  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  which  operations  will 
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be  more  correctly  understood  if  laid  down  as 
one  and  the  same  procedure  throughout  the 
whole  progress  of  our  intellectual  career. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  observed  how  ex- 
actly the  statement  agrees  with  the  methods 
of  science.  The  teacher  of  an  apodictic 
science  begins  by  lajring  down  the  condition 
or  nature  of  that  capacity  by  which  the 
science  is  to  be  received.  This  he  does  in 
the  form  of  axioms.  *  We  require,'  he  vir- 
tually says,  *  a  capacity  which,  when  the  par- 
ticular occasions  arise,  shall  at  once  under- 
stand such  and  such  relations/  I  cordially 
join  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer*  in  his  excla- 
mation— ^^  Is  such  the  Oxford  Metaphysic  ?'' 
when  Mr.  Huyshe,  one  of  Dr.  Whately's 
followers,  tells  us  that  it  is  by  induction  all 
axioms  are  known,  such  as  a  whole  is  greater 
tiian  any  qf  its  parts.  Locke  is  not  wrong 
when  he  contends  that  no  propositions  are 
innate ;  but  axioms  are  propositions  in  form 
only,  not  in  reality.     A  plain  man  thinks 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  No.  115,  page  232, — in  a  note. 

O 
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them  absurd ;  for  they  propose  something  in 
appearance,  but  they  say  nothing — ^nothing 
that  needs  being  said.  PracticaUy,  they  are 
superfluous  where  the  requisite  conditions 
exist}  and  they  must  be  quite  useless,  be- 
cause insuperably  unintelligible,  where  the 
conditions  exist  not.  Theoretically,  however, 
they  stand  without  absurdity  at  the  thresh- 
old of  science,  indicatory  of  the  constitution 
of  that  passive  power  by  which  the  science  is 
to  be  received.  Definitions  and  postulates 
^re  in  a  different  predicament  The  notion, 
for  instance,  of  a  point,  of  a  line,  of  a  tri- 
angle,  &c., — the  possibility  of  ^drawing  a 
straight  line  from  point  to  point,  &c., — are 

obtained  by  familiarity  with  the  material  uni- 

•   .   . .   .  •       ■  - 

verse,  however,  as  pure  abstractions,  they 
are  afterwards  received  a  priori  without  re- 
quiring proof.  Such  are  the  pre-requisites 
which  the  interpreter  of  science  demands, 
before  he  unrpls  her  volume.  And  how 
does  he  coi^municate  to  another  mind 
the    knowledge    in    his    own? — By   means 
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which  consciousness  assures  him  are  fitted 
for  the  effect.  If  the  capacity  addressed  is 
by  nature  incompetent  to  that  effect,  there 
ifif  an  end  of  the  matter :  but  he  has  supposed 
it  to  be  comf^tent  by  wliat  he  has  previously 
laid  down.  His  art  or  method,  then,  consists 
in  so  placing  before  a  mind  of  the  required 
OHnpetence  the  facts  defined  or  postulated, 
that,  by  the  constitution  of  that  competent 
mind,  states  of  intellection  shall  ensue. 
Ea^h  effect  produced  renders  the  mind  com- 
petent to  another  intellection  $  this  to  a  third; 
and  thus  on  through  evefy  stage  of  the 
sdence^  In  thus  referring  science  to  the  con- 
skitiition  of  the  mind  receiving  it  rather  than 
to  the  eternal  and  immutable  relations  of 
things,  I  am  aware  that  I  deviate  from  the 
common  mode  of  statement;,  hut  what,  I 
would  ask,  what  can  we  know  of  immutable 
i^jbtiwa  other  than  as  our  minds  receive 
them  ?  "  It  is  no  daring  limitation  of  the 
divine  power,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  to  suppose 
that  even  the  Omnipotent,  hiraaelf  cannot 

o  3 
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confound  the  mathematical  properties  of 
squares  and  hexagons/'  If  we  do  entertain 
the  supposition,  we  cannot  of  course  enter- 
tain it  in  any  other  way ;  but  is  it  not  a  sort 
of  folly  to  entertain  it  at  all  ?  Do  we  not 
state  the  truth  quite  strongly  enough  when 
we  say  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  pro* 
perties  in  question  to  be  other  than  they  ap- 
pear to  our  understandings  ? 

IS.  That  the  important  part  in  every 
step  of  investigation  or  of  demonstration,  is 
an  eflfect  determined  by  the  Creator,  and  be- 
yond  human  choice  or  control,  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  statement  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  man's  free  agency  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility.  So  far  from  this,  no  statement 
more  evidently  *<  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,''  with  respect  to  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  this  world  and  another.  The  means 
of  intellection  as  to  all  that  concerns  our 
well-being,  He  leaves  to  ourselves; — the 
intellection  itself  He  secures.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  our  learning,  some  errors  are  un- 
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avoidable;  but  these,  if  we  dew^e  wisdom, 
become  the  occasion  of  reaching  it.  The 
infant  sees  his  gilded  rattle  glittering  in  the 
sun  9  and  finds  pleasure  in  putting  his  hand 
to  it  Evening  comes,  and  the  light  of  a 
candle  attracts  his  eyes :  he  touched  the  for- 
mer shining  substance  with  impunity,  and  it 
is  not  through  any  defect  of  reason  that  he 
puts  his  hand  to  this.  Having  burned  his 
fingers,  if  he  possess  the  ordinary  intellect 
of  our  nature,  he  will  be  wiser  in  future. 
The  next  unknown  shining  object  will  pro- 
duce doubt  and  apprehension,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  he  will  watch  the  occur- 
rence of  means  by  which  he  may  know 
whether  he  may  safely  stretch  his  hand  to  it 
or  not  This  is  the  education  of  nature. 
But  instruction  is  derived,  by  every  child  of 
more  than  savage  parents,  from  other  sources 
than  nature  directly  furnishes.  Under  her 
tuition  alone,  there  is  a  certain  stage  of  our 
progress  in  which  we  rationally  think  it  good 
to  get  drunk  when  we  can,  and  to  take  what 
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belongs  to  another.  Burning  our  fingers  at 
both,  we  become,  as  a  race,  gradually  wiser, 
and,  by  a  kind  anticipation,  impend  over  onr 
offspring  that  salutary  dread  which,  in  the 
school  of  nature,  must  be  purchased  at  a 
dearer  rate.  A  Higher  Father  provides 
for  our  well-being  by  supplying  motives  simi- 
larly  anticipated.  But  there  is  a  possibility 
of  refusing  to  be  wise — of  loving  darkness 
rather  than  light ;  and  this  is  the  condeKMia- 
tion.  We  can,  if  we  please,  resist  the  mo- 
tives, and  so  keeping  only  partial  data  before 
the  mind,  remain  wilfully  blind  to  all  but 
partial  truth, — truth  inevitable  as  regards 
those  data,  but  not  the  truth  we  are  capable 
of  reaching.  No  man  acts  against  his  imme- 
dktte  reasonings  but  he  may  nevertheless  cul- 
pably act  against  his  reason  ;  inasmuch  as  his 
immediate  reasoning  consists  of  the  data  and 
the  consequent  necessary  intellection;  but 
his  reason  is  the  power  of  choosing  between 
the  data  of  this  intellection  and  of  another 
or   others   not  present,    but  that  might  be 
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present  if  he  desired  and  tried  that  they 
should.  We  may  say,  then,  that  no  roan  takes 
a  course  which  does  not  at  the  moment  seem 
to  him  the  best;  the  difference  being  that 
dne  man  brings  moral  exertion  in  aid  of  rea- 
son, and  another  does  not.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, some  apparent  evil  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered, which  is  really  not  evil,  because,  by 
resolutely  encountering  it,  we  avoid  tenfold 
evil  i — ^in  electing  this  greater  evil,  surely  a 
man  does  not  elect  it  as  such,  but  because 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  other  acting 
on  his  fears,  makes  it  seem  tlie  greater  at  the 
moment,  and  a  moral  exertion  in  aid  of  rea- 
son is  necessary,  which,  if  he  can,  he  does 
not  make :— Or  suppose  some  apparent  good 
solidts,  which  is  really  not  a  good,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  be  followed  by  an  overwhelming 
counterpoise  of  evil;— in  yielding  to  the  so- 
licitation, surely  a  man  does  not  chooise  the 
evU,  but  he  seizes  that  which,  at  the  moment 
seems  to  him  a  good,  though  by  moral  re- 
stiuiiit  in  aid  of  reason,  it  would  seem  other- 
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wise.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mere  possession 
of  reason  is  not  enough  to  moral  goodness : 
there  must  be,  along  with  it,  the  subjugation 
of  present  will  to  give  reason  room  to  act 
at  her  full  power.  Further,  be  it  observed, 
that  in  all  such  cases  as  have  been  supposed, 
the  wrong  election  is  never  made  without 
uneasy  feelings,  the  beginning  of  that  regret 
or  remorse  which  is  sure  to  follow,  when  the 
good  eschewed  takes  its  turn  to  be  manifest, 
and,  lost  in  substance,  returns  in  shadow, 
full  in  its  proportion  and  clear  in  its  relative 
value. 

14.  The  summary  of  the  three  foregoing 
sections  is  this :  we  begin  existence  with  sen- 
sations only }  these  from  the  constitution  of 
our  animal  frame,  suggest  other  states,  whose 
relation  to  the  former,  by  acting  on  the 
higher  capacity  of  our  nature,  produce  intel- 
lection \  emotive  states  follow,  and  stimulate 
the  active  part  of  the  reasoning  process  \ — 
we  now  seek  knowledge  by  seeking  its  occa- 
sions,  other  occasions  meanwhile  occurring 
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without  being  sought ;  and  each  accession  of 
knowledge  increases  the  capacity  for  more, — 
that  is  to  say,  we  know  more  because  we  al- 
ready know  something.  Our  sensations  are  now 
no  longer  mere  sensations ;  for  every  sensation, 
as  it  occurs,  revives  some  knowledge  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  it,  and  this  we  call  pcr^ 
ception  ;  while  the  re-action  of  sentient  states 
reviving  the  knowledge  connected  with  the 
original  states,  we  call  conception.  These  are 
nature's  contrivances  for  reviving  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  gained,  as  often  as,  for 
common  purposes,  it  may  be  wanted.  Then 
comes  Looic-— or  the  gathering  of  further 
knowledge  by  the  instrumentality  of  language 
— not  "  Oxford  Logic-proper,**  nor  even 
Logic  as  it  should  be  exercised,  namely  with 
a  guarded  and  careful  use  of  its  means,  but 
Logic  spontaneously  and  unguardedly  exer- 
cised. In  my  former  essay,  I  endeavoured 
to  show  the  nature  of  this  logic :  in  the  same 
work  I  laboured  to  prove  that  Aristotelian 
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logic  is  an  intruder  into  learning,  (excepting 
always  its  laws  of  definition,)  having  no 
legitimate  connection  witH  the  procedure 
of  the  understanding,  and  ofiiciously  inter- 
posing art  just  in  that  part  of  the  reasoning 
process  where  art  is  not  only  not  needed, 
but,  if  effective  at  all,  pernicious.  The  re- 
presentation I  then  made,  I  here  again  insist 
upon.  This  logic-proper^  as  they  call  it,  is 
said  to  be  once  more  raising  its  head  at  Ox- 
ford, and  finds  an  applauder  where  we  might 
least  expect  one,  at  Edinburgh;  the  feeble 
voice  which  I  raised  remaining  unnoticed. 
Is  it  that  my  argument  was  not  heard,  or  not 
understood,  or  not  worth  refuting?  I  am 
i^eady  indeed  at  once  to  admit  any  deficiency 
in  my  mode  of  explanation,  though  not  in  my 
argument  substantially,  while  it  remains  un- 
refuted.  To  get  rid  as  far  as  I  can  of  that 
part  of  the  objection  which  I  suppose  to 
exist,  atid  do  hot  seek  to  extenuate,  I  propose 
to  re-iterate  the  doctrine  of  my  previous  essay 
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SO  fiur  as  regards  the  subject  just  mentioned, 
employing  a  mode  of  explanation  somewhat 
different  from  my  former  one. 

15.  Erery  intellection,  as  being  the  per- 
ception of  a  relation,  implies  three  things, — 
namely,  those  twd  concerning  which  the  re- 
lation is  understood,  and  the  consequent  in- 
tellection ;  and  every  phrase  or  sentence,  if 
it  contains  only  two  words,  expresses  three 
things :  nor  are  more  than  these  contained  in 
any  form  of  expression,  whatever  number  of 
words  or  sentences  it  may  consist  of,  by  which 
a  sitigle  intellection  is  stated,  unless  we  de- 
scend to*  the  previous  intellections  on  which 
the  premises  of  this  single  intellection  rest. 
Even  the  sentence  /  hunger^  which  states  a 
fact  (hat  had  existence  before  the  intellect 
was'  cogmzant  of  it,  (for  mere  sensation  pre- 
cedes intellection,)  even  this  expresses  these 
three  things  by  its  twa  wwds,  which  restrict 
each  other's  abstract  meaning,  and  by  its 
force  as  one  expression  for  the  consequent 
intellection.     The  word  /,  in  its  separate  or 
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unrestricted  capacity  stands  for  the  notion 
(knowledge)  of  myself  abstractly  from  the 
state  in  which  I  now  exist,  or  may  exist: 
hunger^  in  its  unrestricted  sense,  stands  for 
the  notion  of  a  certain  sentient  state  distinct 
from  other  sentient  states ;  (nay,  in  its  most 
abstract  sense  distinct  from  any  person  exist- 
ing in  that  state ;  though  at  present  we  need 
not  suppose  this  utmost  abstraction.)  Now, 
when  the  natural  occasion  arises,  these  no- 
tions are  limited  by  it,  and  intellection  or  the 
perception  of  their  relation  follows :  and,  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  the  words,  by  juxta- 
position, limit  each  other's  meaning,  and 
signify  the  immediate  premises  of  the  con- 
clusion denoted  by  the  two  words  understood 
as  one.  The  physical  fact  of  course  is  not 
dependent  on  the  knowledge;  and  the  know- 
ledge, in  this  instance,  is  not  acquired  by 
logic,  that  is,  by  the  aid  of  words,  but  is  at- 
tained long  before  words  are  learned*.     Not 

*  The  full  logical  expression  of  the  knowledge 
would  stand  something  in  this  shape :  Every  felt  sen- 
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the  less  however,  when  learned,  are  the  words 
significant  of  the  rational  process :  only  this 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  process  being  un- 
necessary when  the  knowledge  is  attained, 
we  never  (unless  expressly)  attend  to  the 
words  in  their  separate  capacity  in  sentences 
like  these,  but  use  and  understand  each  sen- 
tence as  a  whole,  just  as,  in  Latin,  we  use 
and  understand  the  single  word  esurio.  The 
fact  itself,  after  it  is  once  understood,  can 
never  occur  without  bringing  the  knowledge 
with  it :  and  so  the  expression  /  hunger,  or 
esurio,  can  never  be  used  by  one  familiar  with 
the  language  without  implying  the  fact,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  fact,  independently 
of  the  logical  process  implied  by  the  two 


sation  is  myself  in  that  state :  (this  is  equivalent  to 
the  word  /  limited  by  the  word  hunger:)  Hunger  is 
the  felt  sensation :  (this  is  equivalent  to  hunger  limited 
hjl:j  Therefore  hunger  is  myself  in  that  state; 
which  is  equivalent  to  /  know  that  I  hunger,  and  this 
again  to  /  hunger,  when  we  imply  by  it  not  merely 
the  ftet,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
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words  which  constitute  the  former  expres- 
sion. If  w^  express  the  same  f^ci,  an4  the 
same  knowledge  hy  three  words,  as  by  the 
more  usual  English  phrase  /  am  hungry^  or 
the  French  /  have  hunger,  (j*ai  f^im,)  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  whole  menniqg,  nor  nre 
the  immediate  premisesx  if  we  attend  to  them 
— (no  one  does  so  unless  express^)  more 
in  number  than  before,  although  by  the  /ii^ 
words  other  pr^misesi  are  implied  on  which 
the  immediate  premise  rej^L,  Th^  ipimediate 
premises^  of  ^e  former  (I  l^Q  hungry)  are 
I-^m  and  hungri/^  each  limiting  t|h^  other  :-^ 
of  the  latter,  are  J-have  and.  hunger^  Pro- 
ceeding from  these  to  the  prem^s  in  the 
next  degree  below  ^hem,  we  find  tbe  iu>tion 
expressed  by  I-am,  to  be  an  intellection  re- 
ferred to  two  previous  notions,  each  limiting 
the  other,  but  before  the  limitation  exces- 
sively abstract,  namely,  the  notion  of  ntyseif 
independently  of  real  existence,  and  of  exist- 
ence independently  of  a  being  really  existing : 
— and  the  notion  expressed  by  Lhave  to  be 
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m  intellection  referred  by  the  limitation  of 
eacl>  other*  to  the  notion  of  myself  distinct 
fifom  Dfrhateyer  may  pertain  to  myself,  and  of 
having  (Ustincjk  from  any  one  that  h^s.  These 
excessive  abstractions,  which  are  evolved  by 
the  use  of  language,  are  however  scarcely  in 
any  case  entertained  in  using  the  words  im- 
plying them,  when  they  constitute  phrases 
like  these :  for  since  even  the  phrases  which 
form  the  seAtences  are  not  regarded  in  their 
abstract  meaning,  still  less  likely  are  the 
wpr^s  which  form  the  phrases :  and  the  ^x- 
ample9  are  meant  only  to  show,  that  even  in 
such  instances,  where  we  should  least  expect 
to  find  theip,  there  are  nevertheless,  if  we 
choose  to  put  the  understanding  in  a  frapof 
to  receive  them,  the  three  constituent  parts 
of  a  syllogism, — namely,  the  two  premises, 
and  the  conclusion.  Paasing  at  pnce  from 
the^e  to  an  argument  couched  in  the  form  of 
a  syllogism  which  cannot  be  expressed  but 
by  a  multitude  of  words,  we  shall  neverthe- 
less find,  if  we  look  not  to  any  remote,  but 
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only  to  the  actual  or  last  intellectioD,  that 
there  are  no  more  than  the  three  things 
which   co-exist  in   the  previous  examples: 
^*  S^    ( 1  • )  **  Every  delusive  artifice  by  which 
money  is  extracted    from  the    pockets  of 
others,  is  of  the  nature  of  thieving ;  (2.)  of 
which  description  are  many  of  the  practices 
employed  without  scruple  by  the  people  of 
commercial  countries ;  (3.)  and  on  this  ac- 
count I  do  say  that,  for  many  of  their  prac- 
tices, thieving  is  not  too  harsh  a  name.''     If 
this  example  is  properly  compared  with  the 
others,  there  will  be  found  the  same  parts, — 
namely,  two  notions  (1.  and  2.)  so  existing  in 
the  mind,  that  a  relation  between  them  is 
necessarily  perceived;  which  perception  or 
intellection  (3.)  as  well  as  those  notions,  is 
expressed  in  the  example.    There  is  indeed 
this  difierence,  that,  in  the  former  examples, 
the  notion  or  knowledge  resolvable  into  an 
intellection  and  its  premises,  is  previously  so 
familiar,  that  we  are  not  required  to  attend 
to  the  premises,  but  we  receive  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  fact  at  once  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  familiar  undivided  sentence ;  while  in 
the  latter  example,  the  premises  and  the 
intellection  distinctly  stated,  are  separately 
understood.  Yet  even  this  di£ference  melts 
away  the  moment  the  whole  expression  is 
completed;  for  then  we  are  not  to  under* 
stand  the  intellection  distinctly  from  the  pre- 
mises,— (the  statement  only  is  still  distinct, 
as  /  and  hunger  are  distinct  words  in  the 
sentence  formed  by  them,)  but  we  are  to 
understand  the  three  sentences  as  qualifying 
or  modifying  each  other,  and  so  expressing 
one  intellection ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  first  two  sentences  do  not  express 
separate  intellections,  but  merely  notions  or 
previous  knowledge  out  of  which  the  actual 
intellection  arises;  so  that  in  truth  the  fol- 
lowing single  sentence  more  truly  represents 
the  meaning  of  the  three,  afler  the  intellec- 
tion is  realized :  *'  Those  delusive  artifices, 
which,  in  commercial  countries,  people  un- 
scrupulously employ  to  extract  money  from 

H 


others,"  — an^-,.",  ^qt^r  <Vf -^«  -.ni^j^yeir,<^^ 

intellection  is  ex^^i^ssfs,^,  l^j^  tfee .  w^ole  «$«?, 
teijqe  •,     W^  a^f^x  4^^V^  b«J»W(  'f?^  t^'ft 

TA  St  anu  irufMr)io»!if.  The  latter  corresp^ul  with 
what  are  here  meant  by  notions,  only  that  Aristotle's 
exampke  lead  us  to'identify  grammatical' widi  Iqgkal 
c^np^tion  or  unccniqep^ii.  Thjp.  indn^A  is  qi^y  wfi. 
part  of  the  grand  error  of  thf  Qrafm^^,,  ip^  ^l^f^, 
erammatical  forms  varied  for  the  mere  cooTenienoes 
of  speech,  are  constantly  taken  as  criteria  of  mental- 
acts.    A  notion  which  u  legally  Aw^ynywAarit  aay 

ample  each  of  the.  two  notions  in  the  text  above: 
which  are  respectively  denoted  by  the  two  sets  of 
words  joined  by  hyphens.  Nor  is  it  material  whether 
the  wo^  wl^icb  coUectiT^ly  designate  each  notiim  W 
grannnatically ,  a  s^ptence  cofngl/e^,oyJnpo|yy)fy^;  ^, 
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notiom  by  eooaidcHng  each  as  ah  intei- 
lectioft  *rinhg  vut  of  Other  nottone ;  we' 
nay  nti'thia  iMilner  get' down  to'  the  iw- 
ti(m»  attached  to  the  in<Kvi(toal  word»:  in 
whicb  Aeasent^  nothing  will  be  iboMi  (M- 
filiwti  in  invesdure  from  the  tdtimate  imel- 
lectiD»  abo^  tiKm :  aaifc  evdn  the  indmduat 
wwdi,  thiiighi  they  dc  not  signify  it,  are 
neverthridM  the  efibct  of  a  similop  |>rocess': 
for  Mbh^ivclnl'  i»  tbesegn  of  some  notion  er 
nftomtnA  kBowlcilgEv  the  fruit  of  Bome  inte(- 
I«Hion»  which'  hawing  once-  dGCiiiTdd»  tihe 
cvmefoeM  knowledge  neturhs  with  eacfi 
ai^gestaVe  'occdsion^  whether  this  occasion  be 
ai^Hagml  mgn^  or-ft  sensation^-  or  aught  else : 
ami  alV  the  diffiirencd  between  a  notion  ex- 
pfeitedhgn  one  word  and  by  twoOT  inore>  is 

if  complete,  u  each  sentence  is  that  forms  a  premise 
id  a  qrllopsm,  yet  since  the  premises  are  intebded  to 
bs*  mdrnwod'  in  relatSon  to,-  and  limitadon  of  each 
other,  they  are  logicully  aveu  avuvxonit  until  th^  are 
NO  undcretooil ;  and  when  undcrstuud,  then  thpy  are 
no  longer  logically  spparate,  although  tliey  continue 
so  {rraniin«ticBlly. 

H   2 
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that  in  the  former  case,  the  previoas  intellec- 
tual process  is  neglected  to  be  impUed,— in 
the  latter  it  is  implied^  And  wliether  we 
resolve .  a  sentence  or  sentences  expressing 
one  intellection,  into  the  two  notions  the 
perception  of  the  relation  between  which 
produced  that  intellection; -^whether  we  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  each  of  these 
two,  and  so  on  downward : — Or  whether  we 
take  our  course  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
assuming  the  new  intellection  as  a  notion  es- 
tablished, and  so  make  it  the  means  of  a 
higher  intellection: — ^proceed  in  which  way 
we  will,  we  have  the  same  fact  and  the  same 
principle,— we  have  an  intellection  and  the 
two  notions  out  of  which  it  springs, — we 
have  these  three  things,  and  no  more  than 
these;  for  going  either  higher  or  lower,  we 
get  beyond  the  limits  of  that  intellection, 
and  do-^what  in  the  intellection  does  not 
occur — we  either  resolve  the  premises  into 
other  abstractions  than  those  two  which  they 
respectively  signify ;  or  we  no  longer  attend 


t 
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to  them  as  abstractioDS  so  as  to  give  admis- 
sion to  the  intelleetion  as  newly  arising,  but 
we  take  all  the  words  limiting  each  other,  by 
which  both  the  premises  and  intellection 
were  expressed,  and  so  form  a  single  expres- 
sion for  the  new  established  notion,  which  in 

its  turn  is  to  be  the  ground  of  a  further 

f      »     •  ■       , 

intellection. 

16.  Such  is  the  one  single  principle  t>f  the 

logic  which  all  men  iise,  and  such  the  syllo- 

^sm  that  belongs  to  it.     If,  in  the  foregoing 

brief  account,   I   am   still  unsuccessful  in 

making  the  principle  evident,  I  must  refer  to 

my  former  work,  in  which  it  is  traced  in 

every  view  that  can  be  taken  of  language,—- 

in  inventing  language,— in  learning  it  when 

invented,— in  the  true  theory  of  grammar, — 

and  in  that  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  logic. 

Singly,  the  explanations  in  the  two  essays 

may  fail ;  but  assisting  each  other,  they  may 

make  the  principle  clear.    Once  understood, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  theory  of  language  I 

propose    as  the   real   one— the    manner   in 
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which  I  9$rro  tkf^%  jla|]gU9g«  l«gitimatoljr  em- 
ployed 18  Hiufi»rmly  r«)At#d:l^  ii;^ 
^jB  que8UQ9«4  or  49me4 }  m4  #  netf  tfe^n  U 

th^t  tlwpry  opppswi  tt>  »|i»y  49Pt^R«  of  i«|^ 
which  diffew  from  th#  viftws  p^s^ft^  »liQ¥f^ 

It  U  ppppis^d  jtio  th»  doQU^Q  of  ^h«  thmn? 

operations  of  the  mindj  P^c^tifln,^  J^udg^ 
inent,  and  Reasoning*.  All  th^t  19  li^imlly 
said  respecting  these  op^mtiofiahMJthe  ^ect 
of  blinding  the  inquirer  tfi^tim  stl^  pf  thajt 
one  single  prpce^s  of'  j^  juiid^ntMidin^ 
which  alone  has  place  <i»  the  affquif^fpei^  (9f 
knowledge.  It  is  al9^  oppoi^id^  ^o  the  reac^ 
tion  of  a  syllogism  into  teriti9  fQa^»  minor* 
and  middle,  dijstinct  froin  ^e ;  copula  and 
negative,  on  any  other  priQciplo  tibaa  ^  a 
division  purely  grammatiical,  wholj^  e^ti^ 
aeous  to  the  actual  logii^)  proc^i,  And  it 
is  Ujkewisie  opposed  to  the  preteoice  ^f  9^ 

*  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  Outline  of  Sematology,  I 
have  not  so  clearly  stated,  as  I  hope  I  have  in  this 
place,  the  nullity  of  these  distinctions:  I  mean  ecp- 
pecially  in  Chap.  2,  Sect.  ,7^  of  4ie  fonner  essay. 
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gutted  to  thd  ii)i&11e<^,  th^  ir^Uitk^  b^t#^n 

~ilW6n  it  i^  ^r^^itlAi^  iidHip^i^t  to  jt&tct^ir^f 
iMd  that  Hi^  it^ll^dtion,— Which  carttioi  bfe 
titUib  ifailri  it  i^  iWa  6arfftbt,  ^ih  i'fegalrd  to 
ilfte  ictdid*  i|)^iili^«!iir  hk  4tttin^ui,—tieckis- 
&i!iy  i^H^ei.    Stft  this  h  lidt  iRtt>tMlf^  foi- 

# 

tftt  iiifai^dSbn^,  ti^hich  is  i^  tfltiiliSte  prm- 
tf{lfe  6f  t^r  hatti^,  ailAI  dtnndt  be  accounted 
Mi^k  fs  boi^  ic  d^sti^tidn  of  the  cit%uttt- 
^nt6bs  t^di^  <»Uiih  e^rf  itim^ctidn  takes 
)iAiU!^.  Ak  kkidiit  d6i^  not  adiknmt  for  ich 
iMf^I^aiiMi  ^  it  d6^  but  describe  thfe  i>d^isite 
^btB]^t^f  ibi'  it ;  ^Ir  if  itiy  dne  Wei^  tb 
ifhy;  *  I  irb^nir^  ill'  3!^  m  lOnlity  to  KnoW 
tM  JbftVi  ir  aiT  M  is  To^,  when  ydtt  t^iAl 
1^B<^  df  addiit  iMt  J^Htt'  iMid  Toin  dre  eabh 

*  See  Whately's  ElemenU  of  Logic,  Cb.  I.,  §  4., 
where  the  accounting  for  the  principle  of  reasoning, 
is  suted  i&\ii^  gteht  {Wi^se  of  logic; 
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as  tall  as  Harry,  before  I  offer  these  facts  to 
your  understanding/  The  axiom,  *^  Things 
equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another/* 
says  this,  and  says  nothing  more:  it  is  ge- 
neral in  expression  only ;  in  efifect,  it  is  not  a 
whit  more  comprehensive  than  any  intellec- 
tion that  is  referred  to  it :  for  every  such  in- 
tellection, and  every  intellection,  takes  place 
by  virtue  of  that  original  capacity  whose 
existence  is  a  single  fact,  and  the  axiom  does 
but  describe  that  fact  in  its  own  peculiar 
way.  We  may  call  an  axiom  by  what  name 
we  please  if  we  do  not  mistake  its  true  cha- 
racter;— it  may  be  designated  as  one  of  the 
laws  of  thought  if  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
pleases ;  but  let  it  not  be  likened  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  Dr.  Whately  likens  the  dictum 
of  Aristotle  by  comparing  it  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  *— that  is,  to  a  law  ascertained  by 
induction ;  which  assimilation  is  a  note  from 
the  very  string  that  is  afterwards  struck  by 

*  Whately^s  Logic,  Ch.  I.,  §  4. 
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Mr.  Huyshe^  the  Archbishop's  follower, — ^the 
Oxford  metaphysic,  which  even  the  reviewer 
marks  with  notes  of  wonder.  Contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotelian  logic,  the  prin- 
ciple previously  investigated  leads  us  to  con- 
sider eveiy  inteUection  as  sole  and  singular, 
havii^  no  connection  with  other  intellections 
but  the  conunon  capacity  through  which  they 
happen}  just  as  sensations  are  sole  and  sin- 
gular, howbeit  numy  of  them  are  referrible  to 
one  and  the  same  sense.  Thus,  for  instance, 
**  Every  animal  is  sentient;  a  horse  is  an  ani- 
mal,''  suggest  one  intellection,  and  ^*  Every 
nian  is  mortal;  Peter  is  a  man,''  suggest  ano- 
then  The  forms  are  nothing;  for  if  no  notions 
are  suggested,  no  relation  can  be  perceived — 
no  inteUection  can  ensue.  **  Every  Y  is  X ; 
Z  is  Y  z**  these  forms  of  themselves  suggest  no 
intellectimi,  since  thus  fiur  no  notions  are  sug- 
gesied,  inasmuch  as  no  person,  without  a 
disturbance  or  stretch  of  fancy  takes  Y  for 
X,  or  Z  for  Y.     But  if  we  add  to  these 
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forms--*'  thei-efbw  Z  Hi  Xj**— we  petanife 
tvhat  is  Tiitent,  tteMi«)y  thit  if  #6  hilVtfe  the 
notion  thftt  Y  is  X,  iind  aiHo  the  MfGoti  that 
Z  is  Y,  we  OiM  hute  tM  inteliecitiMi  that  Z 
is  X.  Now  iriiii  iS  this  Biit  the  t^foin  IM  i 
new  gtiise^''*^  deserifMiid^  bf  the  i^ttisite 
competetiey  df  the  nHtid  to  iitidetst)<nd  ftcts 
when  fiids  ihall  be  ^feiettteid  to  tt?^^«yrif 
these  are  to  be  assUtnic^  is  fad)^  why  th«A 
we  have  an  inteHecttoti '  df  the  fit6t^;  arid  M», 
joinhig  thi^  t6  the  f #b  |)revhnii  iitstaneei^ 

r 

we  have  here  a  thii'd  ^Hietihtt  ittteUeetioh. 
t>r.  Whdtely  iMjr'  l^bddr  ir^  fit  mi  to  ^ 
away  frona  this,  the  trtlef  VieV  xif  ifiti  mattef; 
but  it  tihiM  be  bf  r^fiHiW^  {t#^'  hj^  probft 
till  there  is  tat^fhifig  f^'  dii^irbVe;  lA  his 
Rhetoric,  Btrt  I.  Cfmp.lL  §  f,  #1^  he  is 
abottt  tc»  ttidicMe;  «in>  c^tmitpifitkiip\&i,  '*  the 
relatran  of  the  stt«jart*iUtlttei'  of  tfiH;  ^reMiseii 

tomt6f  the  edm^liMioit'/'-'^^fdAiy  Appreh*^ 

^ve  lest  His  dbetHne>  hei«e '  ^iMU  t)^«mW  (he 
f^ndaihentid'  pMttcii^le  ef  his  lo^,-  attd  ft> 
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Ariatode 

_.  ..  sBcl  all  the  deBWBlB 

At  least  had  gone  to  wxack, 

ba  vi  eai^ful  to  pre-<a4xnodMi  Us  reader 
4tHiyt  this  fcdati/^o^.  naiQelj  of  the  fiubject-mat- 
(er  to  ihi^  coitduttont  b  one  thinig,  aod  tbe 
logkld.  conwctiDn  betweeo  the;  premises  and 
the  iioiicluflion  another, -^this^  be  saya,  bting 
m^^fen^M  oi  the  m^uiif^  of  the  terms 
emplpjred.. .  .Certiklniyi  we  toay  take  away 
ffttnt jiforin  of  reaaotokig  obe auh^eet-matter 
^M^  isjieft  MKi>thet,  at  for  tm^tal^  add  ma/t, 
and.iPfi^  ive  may  put  X,  and  Y»  and  Z : 
Imt jas  yjA  flM(wn»  this  is  putting  one  matter 
ftriJMamtig  £Hr  another,  and  ncit  establishing 
ibt^eal  i^nii0c^t(Hi  independent  ^  ^y  'W/- 
ftr  ^ar  o?^  ;iieaiijiy»  We  may  indeed  go 
Airlher  !tb«a  UliBy— we  »ay  take  away  the 
iieiiiiiiig  Of  matter  altc^ther }  and  what  wiU 
gfrtWW  .tb^n  ?  Why^  the  mere  capacity  to 
UHd^flbitid,  whi^h,  without  doubt^.ia  distinct 
fijwii  the  things  imdenitood:  and  just  to  this 
doea  Dfr  Wbately's  premoHitofy  statentent 
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amount  to.    When  we  say,  "  every  Y  is  X ; 
Z  is  Y ;  therefore  Z  is  X,''  we  condition  for 
the  notions— we  frame  or  fancy  the  matter  for 
intellection,  or  intellection  cannot  ensue;  and 
in  the  same  conditioning  spirit  we  might  frame 
or  &ncy  matter  for  a  fourth  intellection; 
**  Every  man  is  a  bottle ;   Peter  is  a  man ; 
therefore  Peter  is  a  bottle :'*    Or  a  fifth; 
**  Every  Y  is  comprehended  under  X ;  every 
Z  is  comprehended  under  Y ;  therefore  every 
Z  is  comprehended  under  X  :*'    Or  a  sixth ; 
*'  No  Y  is  ever  comprehended  under  X ; 
every  Z  is  comprehended  under  Y ;  therefore 
no  Z  is  ever  comprehended  under  X  :'*  Or  a 
seventh ;    **  Every  Y  is  comprehended  under 
X ;  Z  in  some  of  its  particulars  is  compre- 
hended under  Y;    therefore  Z  in  some  of 
its  particulars  is  comprehended  under  X :" 
Or  an  eighth ;    **  No  Y   is  ever  compre- 
hended under  X ;  Z  in  some  of  its  particulars 
is  comprehended  under  Y ;   therefore  Z  in 
some    of  its    particulars    is    not    compre- 
hended under  X/'    These  syllogisms  made 
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up  with  X,  Y,  Z,  inasmuch  as  they  are  also 
made  up  with  words  that  alter  the  relations 
in  which  we  are  to  understand  them,  are  re- 
spectiyely  sole  and  singular  intellections, 
having  in  each  instance  distinct  and  different 
subject-matter.  And  I  know  not  how  it  may 
be  with  otherSt  but  I  confess  for  my  own 
part  that  the  intellection  does  not  occur  so 
readily  in  instances  like  these,  as  when  the 
subject-matter  is  given  altogether  in  words : 
and  the  cause  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of, 
namely,  that  I  can  at  once  take  up  familiar 
notions,  suggested  by  familiar  words,  and  the 
intellection,  if  they  are  fitted  to  suggest  any, 
instantly  occurs ;  but  I  cannot  so  easily  take 
up  the  notion  that  every  Y  is  X,  or  compre- 
hended under  X,  &c.,  and  because  the  notions 
are  more  difficult,  the  intellection  is  slower. 
The  Aristotelians,  however,  who  hold  that  the 
force  of  the  argument  is  inherent  in  the  form, 
must  find  the  intellection  easiest  where  I  find 
it  most  difficult.  I  cannot  contradict  their 
experience :  I  should  only  wish  to  know  whe- 
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thei:,  wheiL  t^c^  aH  qd««  make  ilp  the  mhidv 
&am^  thA  fiMP  pf  jceaflfMiiiig,  thftt  a>  cooclaiuMii 
i^  correct,  the)i  a^q  «4  (Jm  tiCMible^  €»f  waittngr 
for  a»y  mental  A9t  b^n^  mgmtimg  Aetjbrm^ 
A  coiifi99aip|>  iH  tb^f  ii«gii(^^M>iikii  at  MM*s 
4ecid€|  tbe^  cl)iHra^|(9r.  and  daima  «C  tiM-ikria^ 
tott^iaor  sy^k^waw     Btt  ipori^  od  thia  here*- 

it,  I  ^i34,  nif^sel^  RNthef  i^ 
stand  that;  «Mm|'  '^  aa  taU  as^  Tomu  kaomimg 
previoualytJbfatbQ^of  tham  aire  juat  the  ikeiglrt^ 
of  liany^  thao^  I  do*  ta  coBclada  thai ;Z  isi 
equal  to  %9,  b^ause  ^  and  X  are  eack  equal- 
to,  Y.  Hawever,  wh^bec  more  or  lesn  q^xek* 
l}r,i  3(et  the  ^tipna  once^entertmoed,  th&in- 
tellection  jfollows;  ifithi  afi^  mttehi  ceatainty  m 
the  opercae^  aa  ia  the  othei^'; — it^  fbUaWa  net 
because  of  tb«  axioBs  '*  Thingfref^ual  toithe 
same,  ajte  eqpal  to*  oner  another/'  buA  beiBiaMe 
oC  the  orig^al  GOBstitutioni  of  the  intelleclr,, 
whiah.  indeed  the  axiom  in  a  oartaini  manner 
describes^  Now  it  iae^dentljfqiafteiQdifer* 
ent  to  the  act  itself  that  the  competeney 
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of  thfi  iatf^^l  fihcHdd  |)§  dQ«crihe4  befors 
ttm  4Pt«U9C^j  ip^.  IM(S4  «  «Pi  tjpt^wfore  we 
vH9Sh  ^  ^  b1%9^  B^~^  ^  axiom  as  i^ 
forntiA  i«l;(ffl4u<j^Mp»  to  1^  f(^^gme  «3rIlo- 
Sm,h  ^y  ?fWch  pMH^e4iQg,  «s  nolii^  would 
•>A  #rt#4;  tlwtf.  IV  Wf  *lr«|it^  8^b^ta^ti^y 

f9rc«  wiHrt4  «<?esufr  ^  tiipi  C)9WcUi?io?t :  e,  ft, 

*TOtl^W.  J  ?  WA  ^  V^.  e^  to.  tbe  saipe, 
iWRely;  ^  Y }.  t^b^F^^  ?  i»p4,X  iwe  equal  to 
00^  aiiotl^r."  "iiChfi^e  i^.  howev^v  one.  thiag 
efef^  I)y,t^fic>i;ipi4;ad4j^%tf»  tl^epr^viou* 
^MiW  jr-««DN>«i  iVwd«(  tbe  <^«diti<»». 

b;c  Wfri^i'j'  <;bf,  Afia^^UlWfts  pretend  to.  teat 
tl^,  v^4i|:jp,  Q^  ex^ijy^  coiuj^^op  j,  foe  in  th^ 
fqupier-  o^  Ijbe,  pr^^us^  i)^,  i^  l«4d,  (Jpwn.  lyji, 

tft  %  SWP  tl^jflgi  tji?^,  t;hey  a^  equ4  to 
one  a{M;}%r,i  f)i){l  i^t;iN^qtl»^f,prei»i^e»Z  and 
1^  Bfjd  r£f(^€t4,tp,tJti^^c)a^.a^  copi{^ehende4 
ill  i|t;  ^p4/  t;b#i^  wp>  ^^  qui^rm4  (aajj  th^ 
A;(iPtQteliai)s) ,  tp  sf y  of  Z  and  X^.thet  they 
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are  equal  to  one  another,  according  to  the 
great  dictum  of  the  science,  that  what  is  ai& 
firmed  or  denied  universally  of  any  class,  may 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing  that  is 
comprehended  in  that  class*  But  even  an 
Aristotelian,  at  least  the  Edinburgh  Aristo- 
telian, will  confess  that  in  this  instance  the 
axiom  which  forms  the  major  proposition  is 
superfluous :  it  is  not  an  inductive  whole  like 
<<  Man  is  mortal,'^  from  which  we  deduce 
the  more  particular  comprehended  in  it,  but 
the  particular,  suppose  it  to  occur  to  the 
mind  for  the  first  time,  is  as  certainly  under- 
stood to  be  true  as  if  it  came  after  millions 
of  instances :  in  fact  the  mind  does  not— 
whatever  may  appear  to  the  contrary  in  this 
manner  of  laying  down  the  argument — the 
mind  does  not,  in  this  instance,  refer  the 
particular  to  any  preconceived  class,  or  to 
any  acquired  general  notion,  but  understands 
the  relation  of  Z  to  X  when  each  is  equal  to 
Y,  by  an  original  capacity  to  know  it;  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  rationally  said  in  the 
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way  of  explanation.  The  casting  of  the  ar- 
gument into  the  form  of  the  Aristotelian  syl- 
logism^  must  then»  in  this  instance  at  least, 
be  confessed  to  be  superfluous  and  nugatory ; 
for  admitting  the  utility  of  referring  every 
form  of  argument  to  an  axiom  as  a  test  of  its 
truth,  the  axiom,  in  this  instance,  is  not  the 
Aristotelian  dictum^  but  another  axiom}  so 
that  here  we  have  a  syllogism  brought  under 
the  conditions  of  one  axiom  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  a  conclusion  whose  truth  is  referred 
to  another.  No  doubt  with  regard  to  the  exam- 
ples which  preceded  the  last,  several  of  them 
exhibit  that  relationship  between  the  notions 
suggesting  the  respective  intellections  which 
is  in  unison  with  the  Aristotelian  dictum  ;  as 
'* Every  man  is  mortal;  Peter  is  a  man; 
therefore  Peter  ia  mortal  :*'  ^^  Every  Y  is 
comprehended  under  X ;  Z  is  comprehended 
under  Y;  therefore  Z  is  comprehended  under 
X:''  **  Every  ddusive  artifice  by  which 
money  is  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  others 
is  an  act  of  the  nature  of  thieving ;  some  of 

I 
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the  practiced  empl(^d  without  scrapie  by 
the  people  of  commercial  countries  are  de* 
liistve  artilSces  by  which  money  is  extracted 
from  the  pockets  ti  otbersf  therefore  some 
of  the  practices  employed  Without  acnajde 
by  the  people  ^  eonmectial  oecmtries  are 
acts  of  the  natufe  of  tlnevii^.^  As  regards 
these  and  most  other  instances^  the  Aristote- 
lian dkhm^  19  tbef  axJons,  if  ao  aadom  is  ef 
any  vahi^i  to  which  they  may  be  referred. 
But  as  the  priavidw  enampte  sbow«^  a.  sjd^ 
logism  is  not  ttoiversirity  leferrible  ti»  this 
axiom,  altheughi  when  prtmaprily  leferw 
dble  to  another,  it  may  in  aU  cases^  be 
forced,  though  not  a)wa^  correctly^  uader 
the  conditions  c(  the  cBctum#  Of  tliis  asaei^ 
lion,  it  would  not  be'  difficult  to  midtiply' 
examples :  for  instance ;  ^'  The  ox^  sheep^ 
deer,  goaf »  antelope,  &c^  fa«ro  the  property 
of  rinnhiHrtion  f  th^s^  constitute  the  class  of 
homed  animii^ )  therefore  the  dass  of  hoifned 
animals  have  the  property  of  ruoiaatMiii.'' 
Mow  the  isMnecfete  axiem  hese^  is  the  oqqk 
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verse  6f  the  dkMn^  mtmely,  <  What  \»  af- 
£rnied  or  denied  of  every  iddividual  coosti- 
tliiing  a  cla»l»  dfiay  be  affirmed  or  denied  (rf* 
the  daas  so  constitute/.  Yet  the  example 
iiiay  be  broughtf  as  Dr»  Whatel/  bringlsi  it  *, 
'under  the  conditions  of  thd  dictum :  e«  g.  ^'  A 
|irot>erty  which  belongs  to  th6  ox,  sheef), 
deeri  goAt^  and  antek^e,  is  a  property  b«- 
loti^ng  to  the  class  of  homed  animals }  ru- 
minatian  i»  a  property  which  belongs  to  the 
ox^  &c.  *y  thvefore»  rUibiliAtioii  is  a  property 
•which  belongs  to  the  class  of  horded  animala.'' 
The  fidinbuigb  reviewer  dMrly  shows  that 
this  mode  of  statement  is  not  contonant  to 
the  procedure  by  which  the  intellection  is  at- 
tainedy  and  that,  not  the  dictum^  but  its 
ODilvers^  is  the  axiom  to  which  it  should  con- 
form t.    But  why  ntay  not  every  syllogisnl 

^  Whately's  Elements  of  Logic,  Chap.  II.  Part 
III.  §  7)  <usd  Piovince  of  Reasoning,  Ch.  I.  §  1. 
,    t  Edin.  Bey.,  No.  115,  pages  230  et  seq.    The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  article,  relating  to  what  the 
reviewer  calls  the  Inductive  process  in  correlation  to 

I  2 
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have  its  axiom  ?  ^'  Y  is  the  same  as  X ;  and 
Z  as  Y ;  therefore  as  X :  ** — ^the  axiom  in 
this  case  is  not — '*  Things  which  are  equal  to 
the  same,  are  equal/'  &C.9  but  *  Things  which 
are  the  same,  or  which  are  identical  with 
the  same,  are  identical  with  each  other/ 
Again ;  *<  Y  is  greater  than  X ;  and  Z  than 
Y ;  a  Jbrtiorif  Z  is  greater  than  X :  *' — the 
axiom  here  is,  *  A  thing  which  is  greater 
than  another,  and  that  other  than  a  third,  is 
greater  than  the  third.'  Once  more:  ^^ Fleet 
Street  is  in  London ;  and  London  in  Middle- 
sex; therefore  Fleet  Street  is  in  Middlesex :'' — 
(the  reader  may  form  the  axiom  to  his  fancy :) 

the  Deductive,  from  page  226  to  the  endbg  of  the  first 
paragraph  page  234,  is  worthy  of  diligent  attentioo. 
I  would  just  observe,  in  passing,  that  though  I  go 
along  with  the  reviewer^s  argument  in  this  place  so  fiur 
as  it  is  independent  of  the  main  doctrine  of  the  syllo* 
gism,  yet  I  have  chosen,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to 
apply  the  word  inductive  in  a  different  manner.  In 
short,  I  think  that  a  perfect  or  metaphyseal  induction 
should  not,  in  name,  be  made  distinct  firom  a  deduc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  both  follow  neoes$anhf  from 
their  premises. 
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<< Jack's  friends  are  rogues;  and  Tom's 
friends  are  Jack's ;  therefore  Tom's  friends 
are  rogues*"  I  need  go  no  further  with  my 
ezaoqples.  It  must  be  evident,  I  think,  that 
though  a  syHogism  is  always  referrible  to  an 
axioin,  yet  the  immediate  axiom  is  not  al* 
ways  the  same ;  and  that,  whether  the  same 
or  not,  an  axiom  never  says  any  thing  which 
is  not  said  by  the  syllogism,--4hat  it  advances 
not  one  step  beyond  it,  but  is  completely 
though  not  apparently  included  in  it,  its  ex- 
tension beyond  it  being  in  words  only,  not  in 
sense ;  and  its  only  value  is,  to  stand  among 
its  fellows  as  an  idle  though  not  an  inelegant 
usher  at  the  portal  of  an  apodictic  science, 
from  which,  as  to  any  essential  service,  it  is 
quite  distinct. 

17^  The  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  that  har- 
monizes with  the  theory  of  language  unfolded 
in  Somatology,  and  of  which  some  further  ex- 
planation has  already  been  attempted  in  the 
for^;oing  pages,  is  to  this  purpose: — ^The 
three  propositions  which  it  consists  of,  are 
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the  eTolutibon  pf  thrae  things  which  iatt  tz^ 
pressed  even  by  tlie.  shortest  sentBOce*  .md 
are  presuppoaed,  ^ough  not  sigoified  in  A 
siogla  indifvisibie  word»  By  a  senteiifiQ  of 
two  words  oiil7»  wa  are  remindod  of  two^  no- 
turns  tbat  am  limited  Md  det^raiioad  hj  tba 
Qooasioii  that  brings  them  to^ethfir*  wad 
hence  wses  the  iatoUeetim  (the  fchifd  of  the 
QCHistiUieRt  parts)  which  in  thw  untied  ca- 
pacity the  wordik  expreast  And  as  tba  sen*- 
t^cef  wh«n  «MipWtedf  is  taken  for  me 
swgla  eiiprassion  an^w^ing  to  the  mgl».mr 
tellection }  just  as  ev^ry  single  woid  is  an 
e;iipres8ion  for  spwe  notion  the  result  of  an 
inteUectioot  although  not  implying  it  by  being 
made  up  of  two  parts»  like  the  supposed  sent 
tence ; — so  a  syllogism,  when  completed,  ia 
likewise  a  single  expression  far  a  single  intel- 
lection. Deseeding  to.  the  immediate  steps 
which  ted  to  the  intdHection*  we  find  tbafcr^ 
2^  in  the  S(9ntence»  we  have  two  notions  ex« 
pressed  by  words  that  limit  each  other's 
m?aningT-8p,  in  the  syU««i»m»  wa  have  two 
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notions  and  only  two,  each  of  which  is  sig* 
nified  by  a  at ntenoe ;  and  these  sentences^ 
eaob  taken  as  a  tingle  word»  espras,  or  are 
uoderstood  to  ^qiress,  the  notions  precisely 
m  they  ejost  in  the  mind  at  the  instant  of 
inteUbction.  Heie»  according  to  the  doc* 
trine  before  us^  the  investigation  stt^s :  the 
fiw^  ia  not  pretended  to  be  farther  explained 
or  accounted  for  i  and  the  intellection  itself 

•  • 

ifi  deemed  not  liable  to  question*  If  we  go 
farther^  it  is  to  pursue  a  similar  investigation 
with  i!^gard  40  the  notions  which  are  assumed 
aa  troths  before  they  suggest  ike  intellection  i. 
--HUI  all  likelihood  a  very  necessary  pro- 
oednrOf  and  one  which  our  Iqgic  embraces 
as  the  only  pr^>er  course  to  rid  the  mind 
qi  errort  but  a  procedure  which  takes  us 
beyond  the  intellectioi^  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  facts,  or  piobabiUtieflb  <v  assump- 
ti<mfl^  idiich  are  its  subgect^mattert  or  con« 
cerning  the  subject-matter  of  former  intel- 
lections. Thu%  tben^  our  logic  proposes 
the  examination  9f  premises  only.    Not  so 
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the  logic  of  the  schools.  It  is  to  test  the 
validity  of  concbsshns  that  the  syUogism 
of  Aristotle  with  its  apparatus  of  extremes 
and  means  is  put  into  our  hands*  Now, 
however  we  may  speiJc,  with  the  allowed 
looseness  of  common  parlance,  of  drawing  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  true  premises,  be- 
cause in  such  case  we  advert,  not  to  the 
inferior  or  unhealthy  capacity  of  the  mind 
engaged,  but  only  to  the  conclusion  which 
the  premises  must  produce  in  a  sane  or  well- 
informed  mind,  I  distinctly  a£Bjtn,  withoiit 
fear  of  a  rational  contradiction,  that  no  one 
-^-except  by  a  mistake  in  an  artifidal  process 
to  be  noticed  presently, — ever  did  or  ever 
can  come  to  a  wrong  ccmclusion  from  the 
premises  actually  before  his  mind.  The  most 
imbecile  or  the  most  disordered,  and  the 
clearest  and  strongest  intellects,  are,  in  this 
respect,  on  a  par.  It  is  true  that  **  a  mad- 
man cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer,'' 
(to  use  Hamlet's  striking  phrase,)  **  because 
his  wit's  diseased,  but  such  answer  as  he  can 
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make,  yoa  may  command.'**  In  all  cases 
whatever,  give  the  capacity  natural  and  ac- 
quired by  which  the  assumption  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, give  also  the  truth  of  the  assumption, 
—the  intellection  is  inevitable;  and  the  syllo- 


*  Dr.  AberoNNnbie  does  not  chooee  to  leoognise  the 
acknowledgsd  maxim,  that  a  madman  reasooB  oor- 
leetly  from  nnaomid  data;  givii^  aa  a  ftmt  ct  the 
eoataarj  (namdy,  reaaoning  ineorrectly  from  acnmd 
data)  the  ease  of  a  gaademaa  who  barned  his  liliraiy, 
and  on  bdng  aAed  why  he  did  so,  assigned  as  his 
reaaoB  that,  **  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  im- 
bibed a  liking  fer  a  most  unprofitable  stody— oontio- 
venial  dtrinity;  that,  on  reriewing  his  libraiy,  he 
feond  it  to  consist,  in  great  part,  of  books  of  this 
deaoEipdoii ;  and  that  being  anxious  to  preserve  his 
fiuaHy  from  the  same  pursuit,  he  had  burned  the 
wliole.^  Here  the  doctor  considers,  not  the  data  un- 
ooonc^  bat  the  conduslon  in  oorrdation  to  the  pre- 
mises incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  reasoner  burned  his 
wkoh  library,  when  to  have  burned  only  that  part 
which  cimtained  the  evil  aiqprdiended,  would  have 
been  the  conclusion  oonsistent  with  the  Haied  pre- 
Buses.  But,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  certain  that  this 
madman  allq^ed  his  real  motiyes  ?  He  probably  knew 
why  the  question  was  asked,  and  with  the  charac- 
teristic cunning  often  obsenred  in  madmen,  allq^  ht 
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gisiii  demonstrated  by  tbe  Ariftotdiaiis,  with 
its  whcde  contrivance  of  extretsee  and  means 
to  get  securely  fit  a  conclusion,  is  tbe  old 
contrivance  of  catcbmg  a  bird  by  putting 
salt  upon  its  taiL    Nevefdvsiess,  wrong  con- 

hk  real  moiive  one  wbish  he  thougbt  woidd  mske  die 
deed  0eein  excuttble*  If  bowev^  U  be  gnmfed  ihal 
be  tried  to  sMe  bis  real  motiye,  all  Cbst  om  be  ssid* 
19,  that  be  did  not  state  it  sdsquatdy;  vbidi  is  a 
fiuilt  that  tbe  sanest  people  aie  liable  to  i<-^e  did  not 
stole  the  eaaggezated  aspect  of  tbe  mischief  spieadiiig 
over,  and  oestoesKag  from,  his  nental  viaoD,  all  that 
was  inaeccnt  in  his  library;  and  yet  tbia  exq^geratien, 
proceeding  firona  his  nadneas,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
his  premises.  We  nay  easily  snppoae  a  paralld  case 
in  which  a  sane  mind  (if  any  mind  M^bHj  ezdted  is 
sane)  would  be  aimilarly  influenoed.  Suppose  a  man 
and  his  family  just  sitdag  down  with  sharp  appetites 
to  dinner,  when  warning  is  givea  that  the  oook  has 
pat  poison  into  one  of  the  dishes,  which  disb  is  specie 
fied: — Would  it  be  aatonishiag*— would  it  be  called  a 
wrong  conclusion  fitsn  tbe  premises  befiire  his  aaindr— 
if,  in  the  ftws  and  agitataon  of  die  moment,  dbe 
sasster  of  the  fiEmily  were  to  order  a  bde  to  be  in* 
stantly  dug  im  bia  garden^  and  the  whole  dinner  to  be 
thrown  into  it? 
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duflioQO,  though  not  from  the  actual  premises, 
(with  the  exception  to  be  presently  noted,) 
are  to  be  met  with  in  deplorable  abondance. 
In  the  firat  place,  when  intellection  occurs 
and  the  premises  are  true,  the  reasoner  may 
not  state  those  premises  adequately  or  ac^ 
curately  as  they  exist  in  his  own  mind,  and 
90  the  conckision  Ahtll  be  a  non  sequitur  as 
regards  the  stated,  though  not  as  regards  the 
real  premiaes*.    In  the  second  place,  though 

^  One  inttince  lam  just  boen  taggssted:  the  fd- 
lowing  are  other  examples : — ^^  Every  rational  agent 
IS  aocomtable ;  ^  (wrongly  stated  with  relation  to  what 
fellows,  fer  Nome  Imt  a  ratumal  agent  is  accounta^ 
He;)  ^  brates  are  pot  rational  agents ;  therefore  they 
are  not  aooountable.^^i--^^  All  wise  legislators  suit  their 
laws  to  the  genius  of  their  country  T'  (wrongly  stated, 
fer  All  art  tvue  legiglai&r$  toko  suitj  Sfc.;)  ^^  Solon 
did  this ;  tbarcfere  he  was  a  wise  legislator.^  If,  how- 
ever, we  understand  the  word  therefore  not  as  signl- 
fyiog  a  mecenary  consequence,  but  as  implying-^Qir 
UAb  ace&tmt  I  think  that,  which  is  a  very  common 
iBCBse  of  the  word,  the  examples  may  stand  with  no 
other  just  charge  against  them  than  imperfect  expression. 
Dr.  Whately  educes  them  to  prove  the  utility  of  the 
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the  intellectioii  occurs,  though  the  premises 
which  suggest  it  are  justly  stated,  and  the 
whole  process  as  far  as  regards  the  individual 
act,  is  perfectly  logical, — ^yet  the  premises 
may  be  false,  or  partial^  or  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  inductive  proo^  and  then,  with- 
out the  proof,  taken  for  true;  and  so  the 
conclusion  may  be  false,  because  the  pre- 
mises though  rightly  stated,  are  false :  which 
second  caise  includes  all  the  conclusions  that 
misdirect  the  judgement  in  the  conduct  of 
life.    But  in  the  third  place,  (and  this  in  the 

Arifltoteliaa  syllogism ;  for,  he  says,  the  eoodaaon  a 
these  and  sunilar  ingtances  may  be  trae,  bat  the  laws 
of  the  syllogism  show  that  the  alignment  is  fiUlacious. 
(EL  of  Logic,  Chap.  I.,  §  3.)  Now  if  we  ask  hun  whjr 
the  argument  is  fiJladoos,  the  only  answer  his  doc- 
trine fiimishes,  is,  that  it  violates  the  laws  of  syllo. 
gism;  which  sort  of  proof,  albrit  the  doctor  is  a 
teacher  of  logic,  is  a  palpable  instance  of  the  ftUaqr  of 
the  circle*  As  to  the  two  examples  which  have  untrue 
conclusions,  and  which  he  places  by  the  side  of  the 
foregoing,  affirming  that  they  **  exactly  correspond,^ 
they  will  be  quoted  presently  as  coming  under  a  very 
different 
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promised  exceptioD*)  the  coaclusion  may  not 
be  an  intellection  arising  out  of  the  notions 
stated  in  words,— that  is  to  say,  it  may  not 
have  been  a  mental  act  which  occurred  he- 
cause  the  notions  were  so  suggested  as,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  intellect,  to  produce 
it,— but  it  may  have  been  obtained  by  an 
artificial  process,  in  which  words  were  used 
much  in  the  same  way  as  digits  in  arithmetic 
or  letters  in  algebra,  so  that  a  false  step  was 
possible  in  the  operation,  and  such  a  false 
step  having  occurred,  the  conclusion  is  from 
diia  caoae  wrong*.     It  is  to  the  validity  of 

•  For  instance:  "Every  horse  is  an  animal;  dieep 
arc  not  horses;  therefore  they  are  not  animals.*^ 
*'  All  vegetables  grow ;  an  anioial  grows ;  therefine  it 
is  a  vegetable."  No  one  could  over  come  to  falae  con- 
clusions like  these,  but  by  having  renounced  natural 
for  artificial  logic,  and  then  failing  in  the  use  of  the 
latter.  These  are  the  two  examples  which  Dr.  Wbately 
gives  8H  exactly  corresponding  to  those  in  the  last 
note.  But  the  difference  is,  that  as  tlie  concluaiona  in 
the  present  examples  arise  from  the  non-observance  of 
the  laws  of  the  artificial  syllogiam,  they  reaDj  do 
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coflclusioiis  80  obtained^  audio  noteotiitr^ 
HtM  tbe  syllogism  of  Aiistotie  with  iis  d^ 
monstiution  ind lffw%  is n^^Uodbdo Ma  teat) 
bat  then  the  introduction  of  the  AjotMbeStm 
dyllcgism  at  the  mtsm  of  oponrtioi^  is  tbo 
mI^  causes  that  a  wroti^  eondoBioii  oaa  hb 
drawn  froin  true  ud  riglitty  apfirehctided 
notioinr^  And  we  Mttd  not  woadmr  at  ttiK 
If,  instead  of  hemg  tatisiod  with  tfao  ofdiiiaij 
use  of  language  finr  thai  piffpose  of  raasoaitagy 
namely,  io  fix  and  linit  our  notiotis  iAd  ao 
prepare  for  the  neosssaiy  and  molatittty 
acts  of  tbe  viideAtanding,.  Mre  refine  mi  that 
use,  and  employ  words  as  terms  by  which  to 
Gonduot  a  vdiuntaiy  process^  and  get  our 

itsBti  in  Med  of  f be  leM  wbMi  Dr.  WfaMiy  jfropf»ie^ 
her  order  Ig^  show,  if  tbey  itfe  pdflnbk,  half  iimaar  ikef 
uttBdti  wbUc^  the  caaefatttcM  ia  the tsuafletf  of  the 
hurt  note,  n^  they'  HReve' iititeed  with  no  nsdolstite  of  a 
iMre  lutlfielid  tend  thaa  the  otdiMfy  lae  of  Lttigaogo^ 
(aot  qaite  correetly  \mA  in  dRMt  faiManen^  but  stiH 
ifhh  no  {fiaeieiial  effisef  J  96  diejr  staad  ia  need  of  no 
oihetf  le6t  Am  tiatatal  reasM  Md  tho  offiaoj  me  df 
haiglu^sUt^. 
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eoodaiioiu  by  %form  of  reMoniag  independ- 
ently of  the  mental  act*,  ve  nunt  expect  to 
£ul  vhen  we  are  not  attentive  to  the  rules  of 
the  pfooeaB.  The  Ariatoteiian  tylbgism  is  a 
eontrivanoe  of  art  where  art  is  not  wanted, 
and  wher^  when  it  produces  any  efiect  that 
wrndd  not  take  place  without  its  aid,  that 
efiiect  most  be  mischievoaa*  **  God,"  saya 
Lodca  with  lastiDctiTe  sagacity ;  for  he  sees 
tiiat  thfi  ftct  moat  be  as  h6  states  it,  itaoogh 
he  does  mt  daar  away  die  perptexitita  by 
iriidL  Ifae  Stagnrite  had  surrotsaded  it^  **  God 
batb  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make 
llMin  batefy  two  le^^  creatures,  and  left  it 
to  Aiiatotle  to  nuke  tiMm  rsssonafale*  He 
bath  beea  OKse  bouirtiiul  to  mankind  tJnn 
sa» 

18v  And  now  let  us  see  hov..  ont  i^  the 
syUefgism  oi^  that  of  popnW  kgie. 


*  I  hftd  thu  point  id  view  a  little  further  back 
^wge  110)  in  Bpeaking  of  tile  readiness  of  an  Aristo- 
tdnb  Co  sppnofsid  a  connonott  uni{ny  (nUQ  foBjtmt 
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Aristotle  has  contrived  to  form  his  artificial 
one,  by  which  the  reasoning  process  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  God's  hands  into  one's  own. 
We  have  seen  that  every  proposition  as  one 
undivided  expression,  declares  an  intellec- 
tion ;  but  that  its  parts  being  abstractiy  taken, 
are  primarily  two^  which  signify  the  notions 
whose  relation  being  perceived  omstitutes 
the  intellection.  Now  the  last  proposition  of 
a  syllogism  is  declaratory  of  an  understood 
relation  between  the  two  noticms  respectivdy 
signified  by  the  two  preceding  pn^iositions, 
each  taken  as  one  undivided  expression,  and 
accordingly  its  two  abstract  parts  are  exacdy 
co-exfiamve  in  meaning,  respectively,  with 
those  two  propositions.  Indeed  those  pre- 
vious  propositions,  so  far  as  they  are  im* 
mediately  instrumental  to  the  intellection 
expressed  by  the  third,  do  not  signify  actual, 
but  foregone  intellections,  and  are  nothing 
more  than  the  two  abstract  notions  of  the 
conclusion  fully  defined.  We  may,  however, 
if  we  please,  descend  below  the  actual  inteU 
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lection,  and  then  each  of  the  propositions 
which  form  the  premises  will  express  an  in- 
teilectiony  and  will  be  resolvable,  each,  into 
two  abstract  notions ;  one  of  which  will  be, 
not  one  of  the  notions  of  the  conclusion  de^ 
Jmedf  but  a  notion  only  approaching  it  be- 
cause as  yet  undefined,  while  the  other  will 
be  the  limiting  or  defining  notion.  Now  this 
limiting  or  defining  notion  which  is  to  fix  the 
other  precisely  as  we  are  to  understand  it 
when  it  shall  recur  in  the  conclusion,  will  be 
something  common  to  both  the  notions  of 
the  conclusion — something  in  which  they 
both  meet ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
relation  between  them,  and  the  third  if^isllec- 
tion  could  not  ensue.  So,  in  an  example 
formerly  given^  (Sect«  15.,)  the  abstract  no- 
tions /  and  hunger  must  meet  in  the  oc- 
casion or  physical  fact,  before  we  can  have 
the.  intellection  or  knowledge,  '^  I  hunger." 
So  likewise  before  we  can  have  the  intel- 
lection, ^^  Three  feet  are  equal  to  a  yard,'' 
we  must  apprehend  three  feet  and  yard  as 


•      iiT— i 
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meeting  in  something  which  limits  ot  fixes 
their  meanings  and  fehdert  the  iriteltectioii  of 
their  equality  inevitable }  Us,  ^*  Tbreb  febr 
are    equal    td   thirty-six   iolcb^;    thiifty^x' 
inches  are  equal  to  a  yardU^'  Hferte,  by  appre- 
hending three  Jeet  tod  a  yiitd  a^  c^iially 
meeting  iti  a  comnibn  measure  #e  have  the 
intelliection  of  their  complete  ^quality;    So' 
again,  before  ive  cat!  have  tte  mtelteetibn;* 
*'  Peter  is  mortal/'  we  itiUst  iBLppr^imd  Ftier 
and  mortal M  meisting  in  sbmbtliiilg  Whicfalimib 
them  just  to  that  degree  iti  Kiii^h  they  are 
understood  when  the  intellection  takes  placid  $' 
as  ^*  Peter  is  a  man ;  eVery  man  is  mortal/' 
Here  we  apprehend  Ftter  and  mortal  as 
meeting  in  the  "notion    man :   not   indeed 
equally  meeting,  or  being  bxatitly  equivalent 
as  in  the  previous  example^  but  meeting  just 
so  far  as  the  propositions  declare :  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  previous  example,  we  apprehend 
every  3rard  as  being  equal  t6  tbirtynsix  inches 
and  every  thirty<*six  inches  as  equal  to  three 
feet ;  but  in  the  last  example  we  do  not  ap» 
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prehend  every  mortal  creature  as  being  a 
many  nor  every  num  as  being  Peter;  but 
Peter  as  being  a  man,  and  every  man  as 
being  mortal ;  and  because  we  so  apprehend 
them,  (no  further. explanation  can  be  given,) 
we  have  the  intellection.  It  appears,  then, 
that  though  a  syllogism  is  not  immediately 
resolvaUe  into  more  than  two  notions,  (name- 
ly, those  which  are  respectively  signified  by 
the  two  premises  coincident  in  meaning  with 
the  two  abstract  parts  of  the  conclusion,)  yet 
by  descending  below  the  actual  intellection,  we 
get  three  notions,  twoof  them-^not  the  notions 
of  the  conclusion,  but-^^certain  notions  yet  un- 
defined  $  the  third,  that  which  defines  them-~ 
that  which  renders  them  what  they  are  in  the 
conclusicm.  Thet^ms  answering  to  these  three 
notions  am  the  things  voorked  by  the  artificial 
s3dlogism  :  but  the  apparatus  is  not  complete ; 
-*-we  want  the  means  of  working  them.  We 
have  to  firame  propositions,  not,  as  in  popular 
logic,  after  intellection  has  taken  place,  and 
when  it  is  immaterial,  as  far  as  logic  is  con- 

K   S 
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cerned  exclusive  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
how  the  words  are  put  together  or  what  they 
are,  provided  they  are  adequate  to  the  intel- 
lection as  one  whole  expression :— instead  of 
this,  we  have  to  join  the  terms  previously  1x> 
intdlection,  and  reach,  by  the  act  itself  of 
joining  them,  the  conclusion  whicli  we  seek. 
And  how  are  the  terms  to  be  joined,  so  as  to 
subserve  this  purpose  ?  .  In  popular  logic,  it 
is  quite  immaterial  in  what  way  the  assembled 
words  it  employs  are  signified  to  be  a  sen- 
tence :  this  is  a  consideration  which  belongs 
to  grammar  alone :  it  may  be  by  the  mere 
junction  of  the  abstract  terms,  as  *'  I  hunger  " ; 
or  by  the  known  grammatical  character  and 
inflection  of  one  of  them,  as  *'  Petrus  morie- 
tur*' }  "  Pierre  mourra"  j  particularly  if  the 
sentence  consist  of  more  than  two  words ;  as 
"I  am  hungry'* ;  ^  Peter  will  die"  j  *•  Peter 
is  mortal'' ;  in  which,  as  in  the  previous  in- 
stances, the  abstract  notions  are  primarily 
only  two,  /  and  being  hungry 9  Peter  and  to 
die^  (moriturus  esse,)  Peter  and  being  mortal; 
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the  relation  of  which  abstract  ootions  being 
perceived,  we  put  the  words  together  to  im- 
ply our  intdlection,  leaving  entirely  to  the 
gramimrian  to  determine,  according  to  the 
custom  or  convenience  of  language,  which 
word  shall  imply  the  whole  assemblage  to  be 
a  sentence,  and  to  make  for  this  end  the  ne- 

•  ft 

cessary  change  in  its  form.  But  to  Aristode, 
who  works  his  terms  to  reach  his  end,  a  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  terms  is  necessary 
within  the  province  of  his  art,  in  order  to 
work  them/  Now  every  verb,  as  all  gram- 
marians know,  is  always  resolvable  into  the 
verb  substantive  and  a  verbal  noun,  and  this 
verb  can  therefore  be  used  in  every  sentence, 
because,  when  it  does  not  spontaneously  occur 
as  the  appropriate  verb,  it  can  always  be  evolved 
from  the  verb  that  does  occur.  Upon  this 
verb  Aristotle  seizes  as  the  means  by  which 
to  join  his  terms  and  frame  propositions, 
and  calls  it  the  copula.  Still  the  ap- 
paratus is  not  quite  complete: — his  terms 
cannot  always  be  joined  by  affirmation,  and 
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grammar  is  again  applied  to,  in  order  tha^ 
when  necessary,  they  miiy  be  joined  by  ne* 
gation.  Of  the  distinction  of  sentences  into 
aflSrmative  and  negative,  as  i!egards  their^^mib 
popular  logic  takes  no  notice,  considerii^ 
affirmation  and  denial  to  be  the  matter  or  the 
purpose  of  sentences  indepeiidently  of  tbeir 
fomi;  ifiasmudh  as  affirmation  may  be  ex^ 
pressed  by  a  sentence  negative  in  ibrm,and'de- 
nial  by  one  affirmative :  The  very  wOcd  itself 
^^  I  de^*\  is  granmiatically  an  aflbmatioti; 
and  if  to  a  person  who  says  I  am  not  aa 
Englishman,  I  answer,  ^'  I  'am  an  Eoglishf- 
man,*'  I  make  a  denial  though  by  an  affirma^ 
tive  sentence.  Now  a  proposition  in  popular 
logic  may  always  be  esteemed  anitffirmation ; 
for  it  is  always  a  declaration  of  an  understood 
relation  between  two  notions.  Thus  when  I 
say  ^*  Men  are  not  spirits'' ;  **  Some  men  are 
not  fools " ;  the  notions  la  the  former  are 
Men  and  NoUbei^ig^irits  i  in  the  latter. 
Some  men  and  NoUbehtg^fbok :  or,  which  will 
produce  in  each  instance  the  same  intellec- 
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tion,  Sfififi  sad  Not-bieing-men ;  Foois  and 
Notrbdt^<ertai»^eH-v>ho-are-not-JiMls:  and 
I  dedans  or  affirm,  hjr  eaM^b  whc^  .aenteDCe. 
the  undeyirtood  nUticHi,  respectively,  between 
tli«  iKMioBi,  But  ArifttotJe'a  tej^a,  in  such 
instances  as  these,  are  below  the  actual  no- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  stand  for  the  notions 
that  led  to  the  previous  intellections,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  join  them  by  his  copula 
so  as  to  frame  the  conclusion  sought.  To 
complete  his  apparatus  he  therefore  seizes  on 
another  grammatical  abstraction  in  the  word 
Moorno/y  and  now  his  instrument  is  perfect. 
Ibeie  xemaiii  indeed  other  distinctions ;  but 
4fa«e  aiise  .from  .admitting  as  principles  of 
logic  .aU  that  precedes.  One  distinctipn  is  le- 
cc^nised  bj  poptdar  as  well  as  by  Anstotelian 
logic,  naiqely,  <£  propositions  into  universal 
and  particular }  but  these,  if  we  admit  the 
j^revious  principles,  give  us  four  sorts ;  naiqe- 
ly, propositions  universal  affirmative;  uni^ 
jversal  negative ;  .particular  affirmative ;  and 
particular  .negative.     Under  the  direction  of 
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the  great  master's  followers^  we  signify  these 
respectively  by  the  four  letters  a»  e»  i»  o  j 
which  symbols,  and  consequently  the  sorts  of 
propositions  that  answer  to  tfaenit  can  be 
varied  by  threes  in  sixty-four  ways,  so  tbat» 
out  of  them  we  get  sixty-four  triads  of  pro- 
positions, all  of  them  at  least  resembling  syl- 
logisms, though  all  are  not  really  such^  But 
further :  the  form  of  the  artificial  syllogism  is 
variable  in  four  ways  by  four  different  rela» 
tive  positions  of  the  term  which  occurs  in 
the  premises  only,  and  not  in  the  conclusion ; 
inasmuch  as,  first,  this  term  (the  middle  term 
as  it  is  called)  may  be  subjected  in  tlie  major 
premise  (that  is,  the  premise  in  which  it  is 
used  to  limit  the  major  term,  as  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion  is  called)  and  predicated 
in  the  minor  premise : — secondly,  it  may  be 
predicated  in  both  premises : — thirdly,  it  may 
be  subjected  in  both  premises :— 4burthly^ 
(but  the  master  left  this  to  his  followers,)  it 
may  be  predicated  in  the  major  premise  and 
subjected  in  the  minor  one.    In  this  way 
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then,  as  each  of  the  sixty-fbur  triads  can  be 
varied  with  regard  to  the  first  two  propositions 
in  four  different  way8»  we  get  four  times  six^- 
four^OTtwohundred  and  fifty-six  apparent  syllo- 
gisms^ each  differing  in  some  respect  from  the 
others.  But  that  a  great  many  of  these  will 
not  be  real  syllogisms  may  be  presumed  even 
before  making  trial;  and  the  question  here 
occurs— how  shall  we  ascertain  which  are  so, 
and  which  are  not  ?"— how  shall  We  distinguish, 
among  these  numberless  triads  of  propo- 
ritions,  those  which,  if  rational,  must  be 
mere  unconnected  sentences,  from  those 
which  declare  in  the  third  proposition  a  ne- 
cessarily understood  relation  between  the  no- 
tions defined  in  the  two  foregoing  ?  The  only 
means  which  would  suggest  itself  to  a  plain- 
taught  man  would  be  trial  by  the  natural 

« 

powers   of  the  understanding*}    and  this 

^  That  is  to  say,  by  firaming  intelligible  and,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  true  propositions  of  the  several 
sorts,  and  placing  them  under  the  described  conditions ; 
when,  if  the  first  two  proporitions  can  be  made  to  sug- 
gest the  intellection  especially  declared  by  the  third,  the 
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would  accordingly  be  the  proo^ure  of  po<- 
pular  logic,  if  such  a  fiivdous  &ct  iwere  ne- 

three  are  a  syllogism ;  otherwise  not.  The  experiment 
only  elasseawith  diecjuiiDUBqiiesliQnaiqrviiidi^Telqr 
jjbie  wits  of  ii<^h9«l:bpja  at  }ioliG|ajr^e  f  bpt  Jf ^e 
reader  choose  to  make  it^  he  may.  The  last  proposition 
should  be  contrived  first,  and  then  trial  misde  whether 
by  defining  its  terms  independently  of  jAe  copiiia»  and 
of  the  negativie  ipadide,.  j(idie|i  \iibmdjftmi»^  itwo.olber 
tme  propp^^^n^  ,pw  tie  frspif4 ^  ^Sf^  ^tb  ,the 
conditions,  .and  to  suggest  ,the  first  contrived  propo- 
sition:— for  instance,  let  us  try  a»  a,  a,  in  the  first 
figure.  We  b^n  by  framing  an  inteffigible  propo- 
flition  in rwhiitthitheiQlhers  i^ioimeelr  md  it^nstibe 
ji  .imiveri^  without  ,4ie  nj^^Xe  j^^iqle;  .as  '*  AU 
men  are  organized  beings  :^— we  next  limit  all  men 
and  organized  beinge  by  proper  definitions, — say  by  de- 
fining men  as  animals^  and  animals  as  organised  be- 
ings; .trying  whether^  in  daing  ihis,  we,  can  aolgect 
animals  in  the  former  premise,  f^id  predicate  it  in  the 
latter,  and  moreover  keep  to  the  conditions  that  both 
of  them  shall  be  universal  affirmatives :  e.  ^.,  *^  All 
animals  are  organised  bemgs^ ;  '*  AU  men  are  ani- 
mals i" — The  trial  succeeds ;  for  the  originally  con- 
trived proposition  follows  as  necessarily  suggested, 
and  the  triad  is  a  syllogism.  But  the  trial  wopld  not 
succeed  in  the  second  figure ;  for  we  could  i^ot  truly 
predicate   animals  in  the  former  premise  by  saying 
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cessary  to  be  ascertained.    But  the  genius  of 
Anstotelian  logic  disdains  the  interference  of 

**  All  OKganised  beings  are  animals  ^ ; — nor  would  it 
suooeed  in  the  third  figure ;  for  we  could  not  subject 
animals  in  the  latter  premise  by  saying  ^^  All  animals 
are  men** ;— nor  in  Uie  fourth  figure ;  for,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  we  could  Jiot  predicate  animals  in  the  fincmer 
premise,  nor  sulgect  it  in  the  latter.  Nait  try  a,  a,  e : 
let  (e)  be  **  No  men  are  spirits^:  define  men  and 
sfrfnte  Iqr  or;0vifmed  and  not  organised,  othypalpaUe 
and  not  palpable  beings :  try  to  form  a,  a,  as  prraiises 
in  the  first^gure: — this  we  cannot  aceomplidi ;  fbr  we 
cannot  begin  by  saying  ^'  All  palpable  bongs  are 
spirits,^  though  in  the  second  proposition  we  can  say 
<<  An  men  are  palpable  beii4[9*^  If  however  we  were  to 
change  the  first  proposition  from  (a)  to  (e),  vis.^  jnto 
**  No  palpable  beings  are  spirits,^  the  premises  would 
suggest  the  required  intellection;  but  this  would  be 
e,  a,  e  in  the  first  figure,  and  not  a,  a»  e,  which  is  in^ 
possible  in  any  figure.  For  another  example  try  i,  a,  i, 
in  the  third  figure:  --let  the  last  (i)  be  *^  Some  men 
are  fools^:  limit  the  terms  8ame  men  and  foole  by 
thoughtless  persons :  then  the  other  two  propositions 
which  are  to  precede  it,  vis.  i,  a,  in  the  required 
figure,  will  be  *^  Some  thoughtless  persons  are  fools  ^; 
*^  All  thoughtless  persons  are  men^: — these  suggest 
the  required  intellection,  and  again  we  have  a  syllo- 
gism, though  the  truth  apprehended  would  be  much 
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the  natural  understanding  within  the  circle 
she  has  drawn:  a  setf-sufficient  science,  she 

better  brought  out  by  a,  a,  i,  in  the  same  figure, 
namely,  by  the  warrantable  change  of  the  first  pfo- 
position  into  **  All  thoughtless  persons  are  tooiaJ* 
One  more  example,  and  the  reiser  may  be  left  to 
go  on  by  himself.  Try  e,  i,  o,  in  the  fourth  figure: 
let  (o)  be  *'  Some  men  are  not  fixils^ :  define  by 
thoughtful 'persons:  then  e,  i,  as  premises  in  the 
fourth  figure,  will  be  *'  No  fools  are  thoughtful  persons^ ; 
Some  thoughtful  persons  are  men^ : — we  might  say. 
All  thoughtful  persons  are  men^ ;  but  this  would  be 
e,  a,  0,  in  the  same  figure,  and  not  e,  i,  o : — ^in  either 
case,  though  very  awkwardly  in  this  figure,  die  required 
intellection  follows,  and  the  triad  b  a  syUogism.  The 
result  of  the  full  experiment  would  be,  that  in  trying 
to  form  syllogisms  according  to  the  266  patterns,  we 
should  succeed  only  in  nineteen  instances:  there 
would  indeed  be  five  others  in  which  the  last  propo- 
sition would  follow  from  the  two  preceding ;  but  the 
conclusions  would  be  particular  when  the  premises 
would  warrant  universals. — In  case  the  reader  should 
have  a  taste  for  frivolities  of  this  kind,  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the  sixty-four  combinations  is  added. 
Those  against  wbich  their  number  is  not  placed  as 
a  mark  of  reference,  are  incapable  of  being  syllo- 
gisms in  any  figure:  the  others  are  explained  in  the 
notes  which  correspond  with  the  marks  of  reference: 
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has  her  axiom  and  her  laws,  and  these  are 

aaa*  |  ■•«  |  ■«!'  |  a»o  )  «ea  |  aee'  |  aei  |  aeo" 
aia]  aie  |  tii"  \  sio  |  iorJ  «oe  |  «oi  |  aoo" 
eaa  |  ese'"  |  eai  {  eao*"  [  eea  |  eee  ]  eei  |  eeo 
eia]  eie]  eii  [eio'^  leoajeoej  coi  |eoo 
iaaliae | iai"  |iao| iea]iee[iei|ieo 
iia{iie|iii|iio|toa1ioe|ioilioo 
oaa|oae[oa.i|  oao^*  j  oca  |  oee  |  oci  [  oeo 
oia|oie|  oiij  oio  |uoa[aoe|ooi|ooo 
'  A  Byllogism  in  the  first  figure  only, 
'  Syllogiaras  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  figures; 
but  in  the  first,  the  premises  are  entitled  to  a  luUTfersal 
conclusion,  whereas  it  is  particular. 

'   Syllogisms  in  the  second  and  fourth  figures. 
^  Syllogisms  in  the  second  and  fourth  figures;  but 
the  conclusions  are  particular  when  they  might  Be  nni- 
Tersal. 

' '  Syllogisms  in  the  first  and  third  figures. 
"  A  syllogism  in  the  second  figure  only, 
'^  Syllogisms  io  the  first  and  second  figures. 
'°  Syllogisms  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
figures;  but  in  the  first  and  second,  the  premises  are 
entitled  to  universal  conclusions,  whereas  they  are  par- 
ticular. 

"  Sylli^sms  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
figoies. 

*'  SjUogisnu  in  the  thbd  and  fourth  figores. 
'*  A  qr)h)gisin  in  the  third  figure  only. 
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adequate  to  determine  what  ia  a  ayUogism 
and  what  is  not*  unintruded  on  by  assi8t«Dce 
from  without.  Accordiugly,  we  have  first 
the  dictum;  then  the  figure,  which,  being  the 
only  one  to  which  the  dictum  is  directly  and 
immediately  applicable,  is  deemed  the  one 
perfect  figure  ;  then  the  laws  concerning  dis- 
tribution and  non-distribution  of  terms,  in 
order  that,  for  example,  when  we  say  "  Every 
man  is  mortal,"  and  "  Peter  is  a  man,"  we 
may  not  deem  eve?^  man,  and  a  man,  and  l/ie 
man  Peter,  terms  of  equal  extent ;  then  the 
rules  for  drawing  negative  or  affirmative,  uni- 
versal or  particular  conclusions;  and  lastly 
the  demonstrated  rules  by  which  a  syllogism 
in  any  of  the  other  figures  may  be  reduced  to 
the  first  or  perfect  figure,  and  so,  by  the  dtc- 
tum,  its  legitimacy  may  be  tested.  Such  is 
the  wonderfully  curious  piece  of  mechanism 
which  Aristotle,  either  knowingly  or  in  igno- 
rance*, imposed  on  mankind  as  a  boon  to 

*  Knowingly,    u    Dngald   Stewart  appears   more 
tlian  half  incfined  to  think :    See  bia  Elements  of  the 
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8cieiu^;-^8titli  is  the  insfaroitient  by  which 
we  eifeet  what  evefjr  miin  is  drefated  to  ac- 
coifiplkh  witbent  help^  and  which^  being 
bitHlghft  in  «  a  helpi  engendeiH  the  errdrs  it 
istcrdetecfcandifeniedy^'^^lteh  is  die  play* 
thitif  by  which  the  wits  of  men  were  led 
dMtfay  dtffii^  tentuiy  after  centuty  of  profit* 
IdM'^tivity,  ind  which,  even  at  the  present 
dfl^  d&km  ptopaik  fw  the  alumni  of  Ox* 
fbfd,  #ith  the  iEipl^obatiett  o£  the  literary 
m^e  at  Edinburgh. 

19.  '*0f  the  fimdatnental  doctrine  cod- 
taitied  in  IJhto  woirk/'  sa^d  Dv.  Whately  in 
dl<ei  {A-efkce  to  his  Logic^  <<I  w^  be  allowed 
tbhA  sditte  confidence  jf?*om  thenatufie  qftke 
iU^etU  In  works  of  taste  an  author  cannot 
be  iWe  thM  the  judgement  of  the  public  will 
cidftocide  Irith  Ms  own}  and  if  he £fiul  to  give 
jMitttirey  he  fails  of  hk  sole  or  ntost  ai^ro- 
ptfatfe  objeict.  But  ill  the  can  of  truths 
wMdh  adUatftof  scientific  demcmstration,  it  is 

Fliii^pby  of  i&elBttiiiiih  l^rid.  VcA.  II.,  Ch^ip.  III., 

9cCk  o» 
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possible  to  arrive  by  reasoning  at  as  full  an 
assurance  of  the  justness  of  conclusions  as 
the  imperfection  of  the  human  faculties  will 
admit/'  Most  assuredly,  if  the  xeasoning 
process  is  susceptible  of  a  theory^— if  its  in* 
dividual  acts  can .  be  ipcluded  in  a  general 
principle  not  apparent  merely,  but  real, — the 
doctrine  oi  the  Aristotelian  jsyllogism  is  that 
theory,  and  its  dictum  that  principle :  and 
supposing  thus  much  conceded,  all  that  fol- 
lows  is  demonstration ;  for  the  laws  of  the 
syllogism  are  theorems  incontrovertibly  based 
on  one  self-evident  principle,  and  the  forms 
which  it  proposes  for  the  test  of  all  argu- 
ment, are  forms  to  which  all  argument  can 
be  reduced.  But  the  concession  in  limine  is 
precisely  that  at  which  I  make  my  stand; 
and  if  I  have  shown,  as  I  think  I  have,  that 
nothing  calls  for  it,  and  nothing  will  warrant 
it,  the  confidence  of  the  archbishop,  and  the 
learning  of  the  reviewer,  are  equally  beside 
the  mark.  If  it  is  true  that  we  can  no  more 
reduce  the  acts  of  the.  intellect  under  a  law 
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or  system  than  we  can  those  of  the  senses, 
Logic-proper,  as  the  reviewer  calls  it*,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  complete  in  itself,  must 
be  rejected  so  &r  as  its  syllogism  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  science  unworthy  of  serious 
study  or  regard.  Its  ingenuity  indeed  may 
still  attract  our  wonder,  and  the  adept  may 
win  applause  even  from  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  his  pursuits  ; — we  may  admire  the 
skill  with  which  he  settles  the  controversies 
of  the  schools  by  obsolete  learning  derived 
from  all ;  the  fairness  with  which  he  rejects 
"  whatever  has  conciliated  to  the  declining 
study  a  broader  interest  than  its  own;"  (by 
which  rejection  the  volume  of  his  brother 
logician,  the  archbishop,  would  lose  all  that 
makes  it  justly  popular ;)  the  boldness  with 
which  he  impeaches  even  the  Stagirite  him- 
self of  '•  overlaying  the  science  with  extra- 

*  It  is  always  one  and  the  same  article  I  have  in 
view  in  my  observations,  namely  Article  IX.  in  the 
I15th  Number  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Review. 
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neous  lumber,  and  impeding  its  development 
under  a  precise  and  elegant  form ;  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  exhibits  the  inductive 
syllogism  in  complete  correlation  to  the  de- 
ductive, and  thus  supplies  a  key-stone  to  the 
arch  by  which  the  science  stands  entire  in  all 
its  parts:— we  may  look  on  all  this  as  ad- 
miring spectators  look  on  a  quick-witted 
school-boy  beating  all  his  fellows  at  an  in- 
genious game.  But  when  it  is  proposed  that 
^  tliis  play^gime  shall  be  revived  as  a  serious 
study  in  our  colleges^  surely  we  are  justified 
in  making  a  pause,  and  leaning  on  the  com- 
mon sense  and  almost  universal  opinion  of 
mankind,  who,,  though  unskilful  in  the  game, 
we  cannot  allow  to  be  incompetent  to  a 
judgement  in  the  case ;  any  more  than,  if  the 
studies  of  Phillidor  under  the  guise  of  teach- 
ing the  abstract  laws  of  attack  and  defence, 
were  proposed  as  an  essential  part  of  dis- 
cipline at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst,  we  should 
allow  the  judgement  of  men  experienced  in 
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the  field  to  be  rejected,  because  unaccom* 
fisnied  by  skill  in  the  movements  of  the 
chess-board* 

90.  But  if  Logic-proper  (again  to  use  the 
revieww's  name  for  it)  were  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention  and  study,  would 
any  thing  remain  fit  to  bear  the  name  of 
Logic  ?  Not  certainly  any  apodictic  science^ 
audi  as  Aristotle's  logic  is,  but  an  art  sus* 
ceptible  of  a  methodised  system  of  instruc-- 
ticm,-^f  rules  deduced  from  general  or 
theoretic  views.  Such  views  are  unfolded, 
however  indi&rently,  in  my  former  essay: 
and  practical  rules  are  laid  down,  without 
exhausting  the  subject,  in  many  works,  and 
in  none  more  ably  than  in  Dr.  Whately's 
book.  As  I  have  confessed  that,  in  the  Out- 
line of  Sematology,  some  parts  relating  to 
Lagic  are  not  so  clear  as  they  ought  to  be, 
pafhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  delay  the 
course  of  my  argument  by  a  few  statements 
to  eke  out  my  meaning  in  that  work,  while 
they  aid  the  views  I  have  opened  in  this.     I 

L  2 
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would  remark  in  the  first  place  concerning 
Reason^  of  which  Logic  is  deemed  the  instru- 
ment, that  a  very  illogical  use  is  made  of  the 
word  when  Logic  is  called^  as  Watts  calb  it» 
^<  the  right  use  of  reason :''  for  two  senses  of 
the  word  reason  are  confounded  in  this  defi- 
nition, and  what  is  partially  true  in  one  sense, 
tacitly  assumed  in  another,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  importance  of  Logic*.  In  one 
sense,  Reason  implies  all  the  mental  faculties 
existing  and  acting  in  a  healthy  state  under 
the  control  of  the  understanding: — ^in  another 
sense,  it  means  the  Intellect  or  Understand- 
ing  simply,  to  assist  which,  by  the  right  use 
of  mediOj  is  indeed  the  business  of  Logic. 
Again  \  the  Intellect  or  Understanding  is  the 
capacity  to  perceive  relations ;  I  so  that  to 
have  a  quick  understanding,  is  to  be  quick  in 
perceiving  relations :  while  InteUection^  a  word 
which,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  use,  meansthe  efiect  of  things, 

*  Dr.  Whately,  in  the  Introduction  of  his  Logic, 
properly  remarks  on  this  error  of  Watts. 
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as  we  apprehend  them,  on  the  intellect,  or  the 
perception  of  hitherto  unperceived  relations. 
To  call  any  one  effect  of  this  kind  an  act  of 
the  intellect,  may  not  be  improper,  if  we 
mean  by  oc/ something  that  takes  place  in  the 
intellect,  and  not  something  done  by  it ;  for 
we  cannot  will  or  choose  an  intellection  any 
more  than  we  can  a  sensation,  though  we  can 
select  the  media  by  which  intellection  shall 
take  place.  An  intellection  having  once  oc- 
curred, the  result,  as  it  remains  in  the  mind 
to  be  sujggested  by  future  occasions,  is  called 
a  notion.  Thus  having  once  understood, 
from  data  however  admitted,  that  gold  is 
Jiisible^  or  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day,  the 
fusibility  of  gold,  or  the  unluckiness  of  Fri- 
day, is  called  a  notion.  Now  these  notions 
are  acquired  capacities  for  new  intellections ; 
capacities  that,  if  not  obliterated  by  contrary 
notions,  remain  a  part  of  the  intellect  as  much 
as  its  original  powers  are  a  part.  Thus  a 
man  who  has  once  understood  that  gold  is 
fusible,  reasons  and  acts  from  this  notion  on 
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ev^ry  occasion  that  suggests  it ;  and  be  who 
has  taken  it  into  bis  bjead»  as  we  my,  that 
Friday  in  the  nature  of  its  pccurrence,  is  un- 
lucky, will  inake  practical  deductions  finm 
this  notion  whenever  events  brtng  it  befone 
him.  As  to  Measoningy  it  is  the  process  of 
using  media  in  order  to  intellection,  analo- 
gously to  the  procedure  of  using  media  to 
sensation,  as  when,  in  order  to  be  warm,  we 
take  exercise  or  light  a  fire :  and  in  reason- 
ing, the  media  we  commonly  use  are  words, 
the  proper  or  guarded  use  of  wbicb  is  Logic, 
as  defined  in  Sematology.  The  process  is  m^ 
ductive  and  deductive— the  obtaining  of  the 
notions,  and  the  subsequent  intellection  of 
truths  necessarily  included  in  them.  For 
instance,  we  operate  inductively  when,  having 
observed  an  agreement  in  particulars,  we  pre- 
sume something  in  common  to  these  and  to 
similar  particulars,  and  signify  this  notion  by 
a  common  name : — ^we  €^e|*ate  deductively 
when  two  notions  thus  obtained,  bdng  no 
longer  held  in  doubt,  include,  by  inevitable 
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inteUection,  a  third ;  and  we  join  the  cor* 
respondent  wcMrds  together  to  signify  it.  Thus 
having  inductively  obtained  the  notion  of  a 
metal^  and  also  by  induction,  the  notion  that 
qf  timgs  having  a  common  nature  some  may 
be  yet  undiscovered;  we  have,  along  with 
these  notions  admitted  as  truths,  the  intellec- 
tion of  ^  an  undiscovered  metal,'  which  is 
necessarily  consequent  upon,  or  a  deduction 
£rom  them ;  and  joining  the  words  together 
to  signify  this  deduction,  is  the  logical  part 
of  the  process.  Thus,  likewise,  having  in- 
ductively obtained  the  notion  of  fusibility  as  a 
common  quality  of  gold,  silver,  cqpper,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin ;  and  likewise  the  notion  (whether 
right  or  wrong)  that  these  are  <Ul  the  metals ; 
the  deduction  is,  that  ''  all  the  metals  are 
fusible,'*  and  so  to  state  the  conclusion  be- 
longs to  logic.  The  difference  is,  that  in  indue  - 
tion,  we  presume  our  facts  with  more  or  less 
of  certainty,  but  never  with  a  necessary  cer- 
tainty \  in  deduction  we  evolve  the  necessary 
relations  of  what  we  take  for  true,  whether 
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really  true  or  not  *.  Hence  the  deductive 
process  becomes  again  inductive  the  moment 
we  are  forced  to  take  the  facts  on  presump- 
tion,  although  with  every  certainty  not  being 
a  necessary  certainty.  For  instance,  if  carry- 
ing with  us  the  notion  of  a  metal  hitherto  un- 
discovered,  we  meet  with  a  substance  answer- 
ing to  this  notion,— ^with  whatever  certainty 
we  include  it  among  the  metals,  yet  as  we  do 
not  include  it  by  a  necessary  certainty,  the 
process  is  inductive.  Again ;  in  the  latter  of 
the  previous  examples,  the  moment  we  cease 
to  take  for  granted,  that  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  tin,  are  all  the  metals,  the 
notion  that  all  the  metals  are  fusible  becomes 

*  And  this  term,  deduction^  I  choose  to  apply  as 
well  to  the  necessary  inference  of  a  general  &ct  from 
the  particulars  that  constitute  it,  as  to  the  inference  of 
any  particular  fact  from  the  general  one  that  includes 
it  See  the  second  note  at  page  115.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood then,  that  I  limit  the  term  induction  as  pre- 
viously and  hereafter  described  in  the  text ;  consider- 
ing ascent  and  descent  to  be  notions  purely  figura- 
tive when  they  have  reference  to  the  ireasoning  process. 
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inductive  only,  unless  we  predetermine  that 
nothing  having  the  other  qualities  of  a  metal 
shall  be  called  one  unless  it  be  fusible  also: 
or  taking  for  granted  that  gold,  silver,  &c., 
are  all  the  metals,  if  we  do  not  also  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  fusible  independently  of 
experiment,  though  the  experiment  may  have 
been  made  on  ally — still  the  notion  that  the 
metals  are  fusible  is  inductive  only.  And 
taking  neither  of  the  presumptions  for  granted, 
our  notion  will  be  open  for  such  modifications 
as  experience  may  suggest }  till,  at  length, 
resting  in  some  notion  whose  truth  w^  no 
longer  questiot),  the  name  metal  becomes  an 
instrument  to  record  the  deductions  from  that 
notion.  Words,  then,  are  logically  used  in 
two  ways, — first  as  the  means  by  which  we 
collect,  arrange,  and  generalize  facts;  and, 
secondly,  when  notions  so  derived  are  formed, 

and  that  both  may  be  included  in  the  notion  of  de- 
scending when  we  are  driven  or  roU^  as  it  were,  by 
necessary  force,  either  from  the  particulars  to  the 
aggregate,  or  from  the  aggrq^ate  to  the  particulars. 
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to  keep  them  before  the  mind,  and  record  the 
included  or  constituted  relations  whenever  per- 
ceived. But  we  have  no  sooner  done  with  them 
in  this  last  capacity,  than  we  use  them  as  in* 
struments  in  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  for  con- 
tinuing the  inductive  process.  And  generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  we  use  words, 
phrases,  and  sentencai  inductively,  while  we 
use  them  with  a  view  to  Bome  larger  portion  of 
discourse  which  they  are  to  form }  the  united 
force  of  the  smaller  portions,  qualified  or  li* 
mited  by  each  other,  being  the  deduction. 
Used  for  induction,  words  are  liaUe  to  vary 
in  extent  of  meaning ;  for  it  is  by  including 
more  and  more  under  the  same  term  that  we 
acquire  our  general  and  abstract  notions ;  but 
the  act  of  putting  words  together,  is  the  act 
of  limiting  their  meaning;  for  by  this  act  we 
render  them  significant  as  a  whole,  taking 
away  their  abstract  meaning  in  order  that  they 
may  denote  the  more  particular  one  deduced. 
Thus  when  we  say,  *^an  undiscovered  metal,'* 
each  word  limits  the  others,  and  they  all  ex- 
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press  but  one  notion, — that  deduced  from  the 
previous  notions  understood  abstractly.  So 
also,  when  we  say  ^'gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  which  constitute  all  the  metals,  are 
fusible,''  each  word  limits  the  others,  and  the 
whole  sentence  expresses  one  deduction. 

21.  There  would,  then,  be  materials  for  a 
system  of  Logic,  if  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  were  swept  aside.  But  in 
attempting  to  clear  the  way  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Metaphysics,  and  in  accounting  among 
the  obstructions.  Logic  as  reviving  at  Oxford, 
and  lauded  at  Edinburgh, — and  Scotch  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  drivelling  in  Abercrom- 
bie,  patronized  by  the  Quarterly,  and  accom- 
modated to  Paley  by  the  versatile  plausibility 
of  Brougham ;  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
having  in  view  certain  assumptions  which  are 
laid  down  as  fundamental  principles,  but 
which  being  proved  to  be  unwarranted  and 
swept  away,  I  have  no  desire  to  make  a  gene- 
ral bonfire  of  the  materials  now  resting  on 
them :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  greater 
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part  of  these  materials  may  come  into  excel- 
lent use,  distributed  as  parts  or  appendages 
of  systems  rightly  laid  down  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  we  can  but  ascertain  the  true 
ground  of  Metaphysics,  and  its  distinction 
from  Physics,  all  that  is  available  in  Scotch 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind»  may  be  assigned 
partly  to  one,  partly  to  tlie  other  of  these 
departments:  and  if  we  can  determine  the 
actual  proceddre  in  all  the  steps  hitherto  sup- 
posed in  Logic,  we  may  still  find  place  for 
many  valuable  distinctions  which  will  not  be 
the  less  profitable  because  we  fix  them  on 
another  basis.  Even  the  syllogism  of  Aris- 
totle, although  it  cannot  be  made  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  logic  without  misleading 
the  learner,  yet  incidentally,  as  a  curious 
refinement  on  the  just  use  of  language  for 
the  purpose  of  reasoning,— as  an  artifice  by 
which  the  most  absurd  conclusions  are  first 
made  to  appear  connected  with  undeniable 
premises,  and  the  means  then  furnished  for 
unravelling  the  knot  which  would  never  have 
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been  tied  but  for  the  intrusion  of  such  an 
arty — as  an  art  of  this  description,  its  nature 
and  character  should  be  made  known,  not  to 
use  it,  but  to  avoid  its  trammels.  Besides, 
as  Dugald  Stewart  justly  observes,  **  the 
technical  language  connected  with  it,  is  now 
so  incorporated  with  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning,  that,  independently  of  any 
consideration  of  its  practical  applications, 
some  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  phraseology, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  prepara- 
tion for  scientific  and  for  literary  pursuits.''* 
A  book  of  practical  instruction  in  logic,  would 
therefore,  I  think,  be  deficient,  unless  it  ex- 
plained the  syllogism  of  Aristotle,  and  showed 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  logic 
that  all  men  use :  but  so  introduced,  it  would 
have  only  an  incidental  place,  and  appear 
even  in  this,  as  a  superfluity,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  ^  fundamental    doctrine,'' t  up  to 

^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
VoL  II.  Ch.  III.  Sect  3. 
f  See  the  quotation  at  the  bq^ing  of  Sect  19, 

page  143. 
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wfai<^  all  the  previous  parts  of  logic  are 
written^  and  by  which  all  reascming:  i»  sap- 
posed  to  be  explained.  And  while  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotelian  logic  would  thus  be 
thrust  into  an  inferior  pkc^  all  that  Dr. 
Whately  introduces  into  his  work  aa  exitnip 
logical,  and  Ins  reviewer  speaks  of  as^^  coao 
ciliating  to  the  declining  study  a  broader 
interest  than  its  owUr**  would  form)  pari  of  the 
essential  matter.  The  logic  thua  conceived 
would  consist  of  practical  rulesj  aimiiig  no 
higher  than  a  guarded  use  of  lai^age  to  free 
the  mind  from  the  errors  generated  by  the 
common  careless  use  of  the  same  instrument. 
In  correlation  to  Logic  as  thus  pi*oposed, 
would  stand  Metiq)bysics  according  to  the 
purpose  of  Locke,  but  followed  out  with  the 
light  which  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
theories  of  perception  have  let  in  upoi^  os^ 
and  (may  I  add)  with  the  correcter  views  of 
the  relation  between  thought  and  language 
which  Sematology  unfolds.  Log^c  and  Me- 
taphysics as  thus  conceived  are  the  art  which 
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operates  and  the  .meaos  employed :  for  words 
whi^  logic  uaes  are^  separately^  the  signs  of 
jjAstract  notioiia.  Even  a  proper  name  in* 
dudea  certain  generic  and  special  notions, 
whicfa^  al<Mig  with  the  name,  may  be  all  we 
know  of  the  individual ;  and  knowing  more, 
yet  somiething  that  in  nature^  history^  or  cir* 
eiunatance,.  makes  the  individual  distinct, 
must  remain  unknown,  while  in  the  name  we 
cannot  include  more  than  we  know«  Uni- 
versally,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  notions 
attached  to  words  are  things,  abstract  or  me<- 
taphyttcal^T— things  which  are  not  adequate  to 
physical  (Mnga^^althoiighby  them  alone  we  un- 
derstond  things  phyaicaL  But  though  words 
ca%in  any  case,  have  an  exact  corirespondence 
only  with  our  notions,  yet  there  is  this  differ* 
eoce  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  sometimes 
applied  purely  to. our  notions^  without  being 
intended  to  have  any  immediate  signification 
beyond  them ;  while  at  other  times  they  are 
meant  to  extend  to  the  things  themselves  that 
give  existence  to  our  notions.    It  is  from  this 
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fact  we  get  the  division  of  things  into  things 
physical  and  metaphysical.  Things  pJ^sical 
are  such  as  exist  distinctly  from  our  thoughts^ 

■t. 

such  at  least  as  we  believe  or  imagine  so  to  ex- 
ist, including  real  things  khA  fancied  things  * ; 
and  including  also,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
general  distinction  in  view,  the  Creator ;  for 
Him  we  believe  to  exist  independent^  of  our 
thoughts,  although  for  any  other  purpose  or 
view,  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
not  to  distinguish  between  the  Creator  and 
the  things  created.  Things  metaphysical  are 
such  as  cannot,  without  poetical  conversion^ 
be  even  imagined  to  have  real  or  distinct 
existence;  as  a  circle ;  man ;  good;  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  the  power  of  God.  For  though 
the  thing  which  suggests  through  the  senses 
the  notion  of  a  circle, — though  many  thou- 
sands of  individuals  that  answer  to  the  name 

*  It  is  not  usual  to  class  fancied  or  imaginary  things^ 
— **  Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,''  with 
things  physical ;  but  the  purpose  being  understood, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  distribution. 
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man,^ — though  many  persons  and  things  that 
are  good,— though  the  table  itself, — though 
God  himself,— are  all  real  existences,  yet  that 
for  which,  in  each  instance,  the  word  or 
phrase  immediately  stands,  is  not  the  thing 
phjraical,  but  something  that  has  distinct 
existence  only  as  a  mode  of  thought;  namely, 
a  figure  according  to  certain  oemditions,  but 
which  we  are  not  to  imagine  as  occupying 
time^  or  space,  or  having  relative  dimensions ; 
— a  being  which  has  certain  characteristics 
observable  in  all  men,  but  is  not  any  one 
man  }~-good  which  is  not  any  particular  good 
thing  ;-^the  edge  of  the  table  distinct  from, 
or  omitting  the  table  itself ;— the  power  of 
Grod  distinct  from,  or  omitting  God  himself. 
These  things  have  existence  in  thought  alone, 
and  it  is  only  by  poetical  conversion,  by  giving 
them  ^^  a  local  habitation,*'  that  they  are  any 
thing  more  than  modes  of  thought.  We  often 
confound  such  things  with  things  physical, 
and  nothing  is  a  more  common  cause  of  the 
confusion  than  identity  of  grammatical  form 

M 
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in  the  expression  used.  Thus  William's 
house,  WUliam's  arm,  William's  head,  Wil- 
liam's strength,  William's  ju(}gein6nt,  are  all 
qonsSdered,  as  things  blslongiqg  ito/^^illiap- 
Butjn.so.  copsidering  tliefidy  iifhat  imiportant 
differences  are  overlooked!  :*  The;  first  is  in- 
deed  a  thing  belonging  to.Willilun}^  but  the 
second  and  third  are  physical  parts  of  ^Wil- 
liam himself;  yet  not  in  the  same  d^ee; 
for  William^s  arm  may  be  taken  from  hi m  and, 
William  remain ;  but  William's  head  being 
taken  off,  William  remains  no  longer  f.  As  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  they  are  things  purely 
metaphysical,  having  no  distinct  existence 
except  in  our  thoughts,  and  being  only  modes 
of  apprehending  that  William  acts  oh  certain 
occasions  in  such  or  such  a  manner  agreeably 

^  The  edge  of  a  table  is  not  a  physical  putt  of  it, 
as  the  arm  is  of  a  man,  or  even  as  his  head.  Fot  if 
we  take  off  that  physical  part  of  a  table  which  we  may 
choose  to  call  its  edge,  we  do  not  leave  it  without  its 
edge.  Soifte  minds  may  with  difficulty  apprehend  the 
truth,  yet  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  cut  off  the  edge  of 
a  table:  it  is  not  a  physical  thing. 
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to  his  peculiar  nature.  These  and  all  other 
things  metaphysical  are  but  modes  in  which 
we  think, — the  intellectual  states  by  means  of 
which  we  apprehend  things  physical:  they 
are  our  knowledge,  whether  true  or  false,  of 
the  latter ; — we  know  nothing  of  these  while 
those  exist  not*.  .  Such,  then,  is  the  difier- 

*  This  statement,  without  being  at  variance  with, 
the  following,  requires  some  adjustment  to  meet  it. 
^  Lope  does  not  consider  things  as  they  exist  really 
and  in  themselves,  but  only .  the  general  forms  of 
thought  under  which  the  mind  conceives  them :  in  thq 
language  of  the  schools,  logic  is  conversant  not  about 
first,^  but  about  second  notions.^  Edin.  Rev.,  No.  115, 
page  226.  The  reviewer  is  here  speaking  of  Logic  as 
a  sdence :  in  the  text  above  it  is  considered  as  an  ar^ 
correlative  to  metaphysics,  and  the  second  notions  the 
reviewer  speaks  of,  are  the  things  metaphysical  form- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  metaphydcs,  which  notions, 
as  signified  by  woids,  are  ihe  means  by  which  logic 
igpentOL  .^  As  -  to  fonst  notions,  the  vgSrai  oycieu  of 
Aristotle,  they  are  rather  physical  things  themselves 
than  our  notions  of  them :  for  in  our  notions  we  can- 
not understand  them  at  all  but  by  referring  them  to  a 
dass,  or  thinking  of  them  under  some  general  deno- 
minations, however,  we  may  use  proper  names  in  de- 

M.2 
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ence  between  things  physioal  and  metaphy^ 
sicaly  and  tibsm  we  have  a  eleur  ground  ef 
distinction  between  Phjsicff  andMe1^hyrioa< 
Logic  is  the  art  by  whidi  Ire  cvry  on  tite 
proeedure^in  both  departmeiiiii  aodinbodi 
we  carry  it  on  in  the  saira  way.  But  in  m&i 
taphysies  we  ^top  shoH  add  make  tiiose  atates 
of  intellect  the  subjects  of  investigation  which, 

ft  - 

in  physics,  are  the  means  of  understanding 
real  things  beyond  them }  log^c,  in  that  caae^ 
being  employed  in  coming  at  the  pcopa 
▼alue  of  its  own  instruments ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  employ  words  in  a  process  the  object  of 
which  is  a  better  understanding  of  what  words 
mean  ;-^we  consider  how  we  anived-^^nd 
whether  we  are  wairanted  in  having  arrived 
— at  spch  and  such  states  of  intellect,  (no- 
tions,) and  whether  in  the  progrf  st  toward 
what  we  employ  as  knowle(%e,  we  did  not; 

signating  them.  At  all  events,  a  first  no&otk  mast  be 
last  in  acquirement,  and  would  require  for  its  enunda- 
iion  n  lengthened  description — comprehending  all  die 
pardculan  by  which  it  is  separately  known. 
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out  of  ignorance,  out  of  wilfulness,  out  of 
n^ligence,  illusion,  or  other  cause,  assume 
much  to  be  true,  idiich,  on  further  examina- 
tiiHi,  may  turn  out  to  be  false.  In  this  man- 
ner, rectraing  the  steps  by  which  we  reached 
it,  we  correct  our  knowledge,  and  render 
more  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  truth  the 
instrumental  means  of  reaching  it  in  future* 
All  this  agrees  with  what  Locke  proposes  in 
bis  Essay  mt  the  Understanding,  his  design, 
as  he  says,  being  **  to  inquire  into  the  ori- 
ginal, certainty,  and  extent  of  human  know^* 

ledge,  together  with  the  grounds  add  de- 
grees of  belief,  <^inion,  and  assent.*' '^ — It 
is  not  in  this  aspect  that  metaphysics  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  school  of  Reid,  but  as 
the  science  of  mind  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  matter;  under  which  proposition, 
metaphysics  as  they  have  just  been  described, 
occur  not  primar^y,  and  as  forming  all  that 
can'  profitably  be  distinguished  from  physics, 
but  incidentally  and  as  a  part.     '*  Our  notions 

*  Lockers  Essay,  Introd. 
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both  of  matter  and  mind^'V  says  Diigald 
Stewart,  **  are  merely,  relative :  if  we  kiiow 
the  one  jonly  by  such  sensible :  qualities  as 
extension,  fgure,  and  solidity  ;  and  the  other, 
by  such  operations  a^  sensation,  thought,  and 
volition ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to.  \8ay, 
that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as:  objects 
of  human  study,  are  essentially  different ;  the 
science  of  the  former  resting  ultimately  on 
the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  senses ;  that 
of  the  latter,  on  the  phendmenia  of  which  we 
are  conscious."  *  Allowing  the  distinct  and 
independent  existence  of.  the  latter  subject 
here  supposed,  it  would,in  our  distribution, be- 
long to  Physics.  There  may  be,  and  we  may 
rationally  believe  there  are,  intelligent  beings 
not  perceptible  by  the .  human  senses  ;  and  if 
these  could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
investigation, — since  it  would  be  only  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  to  a  greater  number 
of  individual  existences,  we  should  stUl,  in 


^  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  Part  1 
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our  view,  be  standing  within  the  domain  of 
physics.  Accordingly^  when  by  the  methods 
of  human  learnings  we  endeavour  to  trace 
the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  the  great 
intelligent  Being/ we  are  purstiirigi  according 
io.  the  admitted  distribution  of  most  scientific 
men  of  the  present  day,  a  branch  of  physics. 
Are  we  to  consider  mind^  as  proposed  by  the 
school  of  Reidy  a  distinct  independent  ex- 
istencCj  as  we  consider,  or  as  we  should  have 
to  consider,  such  exbtentes  as  have  just  been 
referred  to?  But  where  is  the  proof  tiiat  it 
is  distinct  from  man  ?^  and  man^  at  least,  if 
not  the  higher  intellectual  beings,  belongs,  as 
a  subject  of  study,  to  physics.  To  say  that 
mind  is  distinct  from  matter  is  to  say  little, 
unless  you  further  say  that  man  is  matter,  and 
then  we  deny  your  position.  Man,  it  is  true, 
has  extension,  %ure,  and  solidity,  and  so  far 
agrees  with  inorganic  things;  but  he  also  has 
sensation,  thought,  and  volition,  and  so  far  is 
Dot  matter.  Butman,  you  say,  is  not  a  single 
being-^he  is  mind  and  matter,  which  are 
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distinct  parts  in  his  oompositian.  Pmve  this ; 
it  may  be  true  for  aught  we  know  ior  caa 
know  to  the  contrary;  but  M least proveit 
before  you  make  it  the  ground  i^an  inductive 
science.  That  we  who  demur  to  yoiir  ic- 
rangement  cannot  prove  the  contmry,  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  our  as8uii]|itioii  does  not  require 
yours  to  be  disproved:  for  we  b^in  widi 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  which  none  can 
deny^  that  man,  perceptible  as  to  raaqyof  his 
qualities  by  his  foUow^men,  is  a  seotientp 
rational  creature.  It  will  be  said,  that  ao  hi 
as  he  is  sesitient  and  rational,  he  ia  not  per*- 
ceptible  by  the  senses.  But  the  eflfects  of 
sensation  and  reason  are  perceptible^  and 
effects  are  all  we  can  perceive  of  many 
powers  and  qualities  attributed  to  mere  matten 
We  can  at  least  perceive  the  acts  that  flow 
from  his  sentient  and  rational  powers  4  and  if 
modern  physiology  may  be  bdieved,  we 
might  perceive  the  very  acts  of  tiiinking,  but 
that  the  organic  apparatus  is  so  placed  in  the 
frame  as  to  be  out  of  si^t.    But,  it  will  be 


'♦?i-- 
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said,  the  organic  Jippaimtus  is  not  that  which 
thinks :  it  is  but  the  instrument,  and  not  the 
blinking  beii^%  Assuredij  it  is  not ;  for  the 
thinking  being  is  the  man.  You  tell  us  it  is 
his  fmnd;  but  what  do  we  gain  by  your  asser- 
tion beyond  the  word  f  Where  are  your  proofs 
of  this  disdnct  existence  which  is  to  render 
the  fact  man  thinks^  plainer  to  our  understand- 
ing tl»n  as  thus  stated  ?  Yet  Dugald  Stewart 
says,  **  Every  man  is  impressed  with  an 
irrestttible  conviction  that  the  sensations, 
thoughts^  and  w)litions  of  which  he  k  oon« 
scioQS  beiong  to  ime  and  the  aame  being ;  to 
diat  bdng  wUeh  he  cfttls  himself  :*'«-^o  far 
so  good }  but  the  seijpiel  is  not  so  pertinent : 
*'  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution 
of  his  nature^  to  consider  as  something  distinct 
from  his  bodj/,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs.*'* 
There  is  a  story  UAd  of  an  eccentric  person, 
who,  regulating  his  discourse  on  the  principle 


.  of  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  Part  1. 
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here  set  down,  always,  spoke  of  his  body,  as 
Cassar  of  himself^io  thethird  person,  refuising 
to  express  his  intention  in  the  usiial  way,  ^'  I 
am  going  to  dinner/'  or  ^  I.must  take  physic/! 
but  signifying  the  same  meaning,  ashe  thought 
much  more  correctly,  by  saying,  ^f  I  am  going 
to  feed  it,"  or  "  I  must  physic  it'*.  They 
who  are  determined  to  think  after  this  fashion, 
since,  as  I  have  acknowjedged^  their  position 
cannot  be  overthrown  by  considerations  they 
are  bound^to  admit,  must  be  left  to  their  fancy; 
and/Y|^tJt  would  seem  that  a  han^tMUch.w- 
plied  to^ome  substantial  pact  j^  hM^I^^^i^^"^ 
might  awaken  th6  suspicion  orH  fundamental 
error.  Paley  was  not  one  of  these  thinkers, 
but  Lord  Brougham  i?  ?  ;  and  he  thus  deli* 

*.  He  thus  states  the  Scotch  doctrine  in  his  Dis- 
course ion  Natural  Theology,  Part  1.  Sect.  3.  <^  That 
mind — that  the  sepuent  principle-— that  the  thing  pr 
being  which  we  call ;  *  V  and  *  we,' — and  whidi 
thinks,  feels,  reasons,  should  have  no  existence,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.'*'  Commencing  the  sentence 
at,  ^^  That  the  thing  or  being,  &c.,^  all  is  plain  enough: 
it  is.  equally  plain  that  the  sentient  thinking  bdng 
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V€r8  himself  concerning^^  the  writer,  whose 
Natund  Theology  he  has  lately  accommo-^ 
dated  ^  by  an .  introductory  discourse  and 
notes :  «*  Dr.  Paley  hadio  little  of  scientific 
habita,  so  moderate  a  power  of  generalizing, 

cannot  be  brute  matter.  But  what  his  lordship  wishes 
us  to  understand  is;  that  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man 
are  two  distinct  existences;  and  this  he  neither  proves 
in  this  jdace  nor  elsewhere.  Be  it  observed  that 
I  no  where  affirm  they  are  not  distinct;  I  should 
hold  such  an  affirmation  quite  unphilosophical :  but  I 
hold  that  we  do  not,  and  we  cannot  know  them  to 
be  distinct ;  and  that  true,  philosophy  builds  neither 
on  the  one.  assumption  nor  on  the  other,  but  simply 
on  the  fiict,  that  man  is  a  creature  that  thinks,  feels, 
and  reasons. 

*  I  use  the  word  accammodaied  because  I  do  not 
exacdy  know'  how  to  express  the  sort  of  assistance  his 
lovdsbip  gives  the  archdeacon,  and  accommodatedy 
when  one  cannot  find  a  better  term,  is,  as  Bardolph  says, 
**  a  wordof  exceeding  good  command.^  •  Moreover,  the 
cmrporal  has  defined  it :  /^  Accommodated— that  is, 
when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ; — or  being 

« 

whereby  he  may  be  said  to  be  accommodated;  which 
is  a  very  good  thing.^  Only  in  this  last  point,  the 
corporal'^s  sense  of  the  word,  and  mine  in  the  applica- 
tion I  make  of  it^  do  not  quite  agree.   . 


J.  1 
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that  he  never  once  mentions  the  tnmd  or  any  of 
the  intdlectual  phenomeaa,  nor  ever  appears 
to  consider  them  as  forming  a  portion  of  die 
works  o£  nature.  Thus  all  theae  authors/' 
(Raj,  Derham,  &c^  as  well  as  Pidej»)  **  tdew 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
structure  of  animals,  the  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  various  operations  of  the 
material  world  which  we  see  carried  on  around 
us,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  design,  and 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  But 
they  pass  over  in  silence,  unaocountably 
enough,  by  far  the  most  singular  work  of 
divine  wisdom  and  power — the  mind  itself. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  ex- 
traordinary omission  had  its  origin  in  the  doubts 
which  men  are  prone  to  entertain  of  the  mind's 
existence  independent  of  matter.  The  eminent 
persons  above  named  were  not  materialists ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  had  asked  them  the 
question,  they  would  have  answered  in  the 
negative ;  they  would  have  gone  further,  and 
asserted  their  belief  in  the  separate  existence 
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of  the  soul  independent  of  the  body :''  (rather 
in  the  existence  of  soul  simplj,)  ^<  but  they 
never  felt  this  as  strongly  as  they  were  per- 
suaded ^  the  natural  world'»  existence:'' 
(Yes^-^f  the  soul's  present  existence  and  re- 
existence  after  death  they  were  quite  as  fully 
persuaded.)  <<  Their  habits  of  thinking  led 
them  to  consider  matter  as  the  only  certain 
existence/'  (fbdge,)  ^^  as  that  which  com<^ 
posed  the  universe/'  (fudge,)  '^  as  furnishing 
the  only  materials  for  their  inquiries"  (of 
course  they  inquired  into  what  came  within 
their  reach)  "  whether  respecting  structure, 
or  habits  and  operations."  *  Lord  Brougham's 

*  Brough8m''8  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology, 
Part  1.  Sect.  3.  Unless  my  castigator  of  the  Ex- 
aminer should  visit  me  with  a  second  reproof,  I  am 
afraid  I  sliall  scarcely  feel  conscience-stricken  for  the 
^  tone^  of  my  remarks  on  his  lordsfaip^s  work.  I  am 
willing  to  do  homage  to  the  extraordinary  versatility,  the 
feacfiness,  the  acuteness  of  his  talents,  and  even  to  his 
learning.  I  am  anxious  to  make  known,  in  these 
times  when  men  are  written  up  and  written  down  ac- 
cording to  the  tendency  of  their  politics,  that  I  have 
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name  is  Sufficient  to  give  currency  to  any 
book  for  a  time ;  but  the  incongruous,  matt^ir 
which  he  has  joined  to  lUeyfs  work,  I  make 
no  doubt  will  eventually  be  Jjeft  helwKi  iU 
riiaken  off,  ''as  a  dew-dropJSn0in.a  Uon's 
mane;''  and  the  opinion  he  has  expre^Haed  of 
Paley's  inadequacy  to  the  full  task  ;he  under- 
took, may  be  left,  to  the  fate  of  the  pages 
which  contain  it  But  there  is  one  passage 
in  the  foregoing  quotation  wfa^ch.  must  not 

'  A  * 

^      .        ;        I  •  t  ^  i 

been  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  pubUa  career ;  and  I 
think  his  patronage  of,  and  assistance  to,  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  among  the  people,  entided  to 
onqualified  admiration  and  praise.  But  theirholesome 
doctrines  of  such  a  teacher  as  Paley  must  not  be  pol- 
luted by  any  infiision  of  bastard  philosophy,  nor  the 
solidity  of  intellect  which  belongs  to  him  as  to  Locke, 
obscured  for  a  moment^  if  one  can  help  it,  by  the 
flashy  scintiUations  of  merely  quick  parts.  And  while 
the  spirits  of  Aristode  and  of  Stewart  stand  by  assent- 
ing, the  one  to  the  argumentation  of  archbishop 
Whately ; — the  odier  to  the  ready  oratory  of  die  ex- 
chancellor; — it  may  be  permitted  to  so  inferior  an 
assailant  as  myself  to  carry  on  the  attack  as  he  can, 
although  in  defence  of  such  men  as  Locke  and  Paley. 
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hk^'&ferpasst^-i  (or  it  is  an  important  con- 
•ceteion  to  the  argument  I  am  supporting, 
*  although  it  goes  to  to  opinion  that  I  am  not 
concerned  with.  ■  It  is  here  acknowledged 
*that  inen^  are  pnme  to  entertain  doubts  qfthe 
fnimPs  ewtehce  independent  of  matter.  If  this 
18  ih'e'case,  I  ask  whether  there  exists  any 
itbe  least  {philosophical  groiind  for  the  funda- 
•mental  dogma  of  the  Scotch'  School  ^\  that 
every'  mab  is  led,  ly  tJie  constitutidn  qf  Jus 
^natme,  to  consider  Jiimself  as  something  dis- 
.tinct  irom:  his  body.'f  1  The  proJiQiBHions  are 
•coif titdictory ; :  and  yet  the  whole  super- 
structure of  Scotch  philosophy  has  nothing 
to  rest  on. but  the  assertion  that  the  latter 
expresses  one  of  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  belief  which  we  cannot  help  enter- 
taining, and  which  may  therefore  be  laid 
down  as  a  truth  not  to  be  argued,  but  to  be 
at  once  admitted. .  Here  we  have  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  men  are  prone  to  doubt — not 
the  existence  of  mind  independent  of  the 
man,  which  is  ftU  that  I  require  for  my  prin- 
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ciple-^but  that  they  are  proi^  to  doubt  llie 
existence  of  mind  independent  <^  matter. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  men  are  prone  to 
extremes:  and  though  I  do  not  think  any 
man  is  originally  prone  to  identify  innisdf 
either  with  mere  matter  or  with  pure  spirit, 
yet  certainly  it  is  possible  to  take  up  either  of 
these  extremes  when  we  suffer  oursdvea  to 
be  entangled'  by  mere  metaphysioal  abstrac- 
tions. I  believe  this  entanglement  to  be  the 
sole  cause  of  the  dogma  at  the  bottom  of 
Scotch  philosophy.  If,  indeei^  the  writers 
of  this  school  were  in  other  respects  Pla- 
tonists,  we  should  be  forced  to  leave  the 
opinion  untouched.  The  pure  Platonist  is 
inaccessible :  conversant  only  with  the  eternal 
forms  of  things, — ^^with  spiritual  essence  only, 
he  looks  with  contempt  on  the  grovelling 
pursuits  of  the  inductive  philosopher,  and  of 
course  despises  his  facts  *.    But  the  Scotch 

*  The  school  is  almost  extinct  smong  us : — Cole- 
ridge is  gone,  and  with  him  the  witchery  of  modem 
Pifttonism.    I  am  here  speaking  not  of  Platonism  in- 
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school  admit  induction  ias  the  true  method  of 
philosophy  ;  and  we  may  therefore  fairly  ask 

congruously  mingled  with  inductive  philosophy,  nor  of 
Flatonism  in  expression  merely,  which  prevails,  and 
probably  ever  will  prevail,  in  modes  of  speech,  but  of 
thorough  Platonism.  To  those  who  have  ever  listened 
to  such  a  thinker  as  Coleridge,  its  entire  incompati- 
bility with  all  modem  philosophy  needs  not  be  stated ; 
— diey  roust  ha^e  felt  it  I  have  listened  to  Coleridge 
for  hours  at  a  time — he  was  a  member  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  which  I  made  mention  in  a  former 
note— it  was  impossiUe  to  grow  tired  of  listening, — 
and  yet  quite  impossible  for  me,  and  I  suppose  for 
such  as  myself,  to  take  up  any  one  of  the  leading 
ideasy  which  I  perceived  he  had  to  connect  and  mar- 
shal the  trains  of  thought  that  seemed  so  beautiful, 
and  equally  imposnble  to  carry  any  new  idea  away 
that,  in  subsequent  meditation,  would  piece  with  my 
own.  This  was  mortifying,  and  still  more  so  the 
cause  being  known.  With  souls  mersed  in  matter,  all 
diinkers  of  the  inductive  schools  are  shu^  out  from 
Platonism  by  the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits. 
Listen  to  another  Platonist  of  the  present  century : 
^  The  conceptions  of  the  experimental  philosopher, 
who  expects  to  find  truth  in  the  labyrinths  of  matter, 
are  not  much  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  vulgar : 
for  he  is  ignorant  that  truth  is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
things;  that  she  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  di- 
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qf  thw^f  why,  with  reapeot  l»  their  depart- 
ment in  the  atqdy  of  man^  they  should  over^ 
look  the  plain  fact  which  no  one  can  deny  or 
question^  to  build  upon  i^p  aswmption  ?  in- 
stead of  poetically  convertiqig  a  popular  ab- 
straction^  and  erecting  on  it  a  new  system  of 
metaphysics  after  they  had  demolished  th^ 

ol4,  why  were  they  not  Q9«tewt  tQ  follow 

Locke's  mode  of  investigation  as  to  the 
notion  of  mind,  before  they  made  It  the  chief 
stpn^  of  the  corner  of  their  bu^ldiPg?  It 
would  Qot  have  been  di£lcult  to  ascertain  by 
what  inevitable  facts,  by  what  analogies  of 
constant  suggestion,  the  notion  of  mind  dis- 

▼inity ;  and  praceeds  togellier  with  him  through  the 
univevse ;  that  the  shining  traces  of  her  feet  are  omh 
apicuoua  only  iaform,  and  that,  in  the  daiJc  windings 
of  matter,  abe  left  nothing  hot  a  most  obscure  and 
fleeting  resemblance  of  hers^^  This  delusive  pban- 
tpm*  howe^yer,  the  man  of  modeni  science  avdently 
ei^plores,  uneensciom  that  he  is  running  in  profound 
d^knesa  and  infinite  perplexity;  and  that  he  is  hast> 
enjing  after  an  obj^t  which  ehides  aU  detection,  and 
mpcks  all  pursuit^  Thomaa  Taylor :  Introduction  to 
lihe  ACetaphyaics  of  Aiiitode. 
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tinct  from  body,  in  acquired  *i  and  the  course 
t>f  investigatioii  would  have  proved,  that  in 

*  Vcft  iiMtAitce,  by  dreaixis,  which  seem  di^et 
ttiattdcet  ;-^e  hmA  of  dreanM  is  the  Indian^e  fotare 
state :  by  thoughts^  which  are  spoken  of  as  things  distinct 
from  the  man ; — the  ancient  poets  make  a  man  address 
his  own  thoughts :  by  that  which  Tisibly  and  palpably 
remains  of  a  man  at  his  death,  which  we  speak  of  as 
being  the  man,  although,  as  Falstaff  says,  ^  he  is  but 
the  counterfeit  of  a  man  that  hath  not  the  life  of  a 
man;^  and  although  perhaps  at  the  lame  moment,  we 
say  the  nnm  is  no  more.  Then,  as  to  analogies,  the 
word  ipirit  is  an  allusion  to  the  breath  which  we  feel 
but  cannot  see ;  or  to  the  eyaporaUe  part  of  a  fluid 
whidi  leaves  the  grosser  matter  behind.  All  the  other 
words  which  refer  to  the  nntellectual  pait  of  our  nature, 
Were,  hi  like  manner,  alhudofis  ta  sensible  things  or 
•enslUe  effects.  But  more  dian  by  any  other  causes^ 
an  amiable,  an  degant,  and  a  salutary  Platonism, 
(bh  without  being  distinctly  acknowledged,  is  con- 
ttantly  fSMtered  by  the  operations  ci  memory,  assoda'^ 
iion,  and  the  desire  of  posdiumous  lore,  reputation, 
or  gfory :  — by  memory ;  for  while  we  daily  dwell  on 
the  impressions  teft  by  our  depaited  fnend,  death  can- 
not be  said  to  hare  takeu  all  away :— by  assodatiotf ; 
for  itt  the  places  where  he  used  to  be  present,  his 
spirit  still  dwetts  in  something  more  than  mere  con- 

N  2 
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the  formation  of  the  notion,  not  one  step  is 
taken  on  ground  which  the  inductive  phi- 
losopher is  permitted,  by  his  mode  of  philo- 
sophizing, to  accept  as  a  resting  place  or 
fulcrum.  And  the  truth  is,  that  we  can  as 
easily   unite    as  separate  the   notions;    for 

ception — ^^  Cujus  illi  hortuli  propinqui ....  ipsi^  sessio 

......  noD  memoriam  solum  mihi  afferunt,  sed  ipfinm 

video tur  in  conspectu  meo  ponere'^ : — ^by  the  desire  of 
a  posthumous  name;  for  who  that  entertains  any  de- 
sire of  this  kind  (and  who  is  quite  without  it  ?  **  Who 
to  dumb  forgetftdness  a  prey,  &c.  i  '^)  does  not  feel  as  if, 
in  that  name,  he  shall  in  some  degree  survive  ?  Even 
the  materialist  not  quite  shut  out,  by  his  cold-blooded 
philosophy,  from  the  sympathies  of  our  common  na- 
ture, practically  acts  on  the  feeling  N(m  omnia  ma- 
riar :  and  Cicero,  a  declared  Platonist,  (again  to 
quote  his  language,)  evidently  mingles  with  bis  belief 
of  the  soul'^s  immortality  the  nodon  of  posthumous 
glory,  the  desire  of  which  he  confesses  to  be  the  main 
spring  of  his  public  actions :  ^^  Ego  vero  omnia  quae 
gerebam,  jam  tum  in  gereudo  spargere  me  ac  dissemi- 
nare  arbitrabar  in  orbis  terrse  memoriam  sempitemam. 
Hsec  vero  sive  a  meo  sensu  post  mortem  aUutura 
sunt,  sive,  ut  sapientissimi  homines  putaverunt,  ad 
aliquam  animi  mei  partem  pertinebunt,  nunc  quidem 
certe  cogitatione  quadam  speque  delector. 


ft 
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though  at  one  time,  to  suit  the  conveniences 
of  thought  and  speech,  we  allude  to  the  mind 
and  body  as  to  things  quite  distinct ;  yet  at 
other  times,  and  I  believe  much  more  fre- 
quently, we  have  no  idea  of  a  man  but  as  a 
single,  undivided,  indivisible  being,  existing 
for  a  time  and  then  coming  to  an  end,  to  rise, 
as  Christians  think,  in  a  new  state  of  existence. 
22.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
then,  or  Intellectual  Philosophy,  ought  to  be 
nothing  different  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Man.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of  that  subject ; . 
but  a  part  that  can  never  be  properly  treated 
except  by  having  constantly  in  view  the  unit]^ 
of  the  whole.  The  mental  instructor  or  in- 
vestigator, the  moralist,  the  jurist,  the  phy- 
siologist, each  takes  his  department ;  but  if 
he  takes  it  so  exclusively  as  to  lose  sight  of 
man  such  as  he  is  in  his  whole  nature,  he  will 
be  sure  to  run  into  egregious  practical  errors. 
Thus  it  is  too  often  the  fault  of  medical 
writers  to  consider  themselves  concerned 
only  with  an  animal  frame   distinct  from  a 
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tenant,  whom  they  leave  for  another  defuiru 
ment  of  learning  to  trace  out  and  examine  * ; 

*  Platonism  is  much  more  likely  to  suggest  this 
wrong  aspect  of  his  subject  to  a  medieal  man  than 
materialiam ;  but  both  tho  extremes  aio  bad«  Aa  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  think  a  man  left  io  himself  i^  prone 
to  either  extteme ;  but  I  can  easily  conceive  the  one 
extreme  engendering  the  other.  I  can  imagine  a  man' 
dcToted  to  elegant  studies  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  acquiriiig  from  the  Platoniflm  ▼hich  tinges 
all  literature  a  decided  turn  in  that  direction :  I  can 
imagine  him  subsequently  applying  himself  to  phy- 
siology, and  becoming  a  brilliant  disdple  in  the 
science  as  it  is  at  present  taught — I  can  imagine  the 
facts  be  m^ta  with,  9Q  opposite  to  all  he  baa  beei^  ac- 
customed to  expect,  operating  injuriously  on  his  mind, 
and  making  him,  by  their  strong  revulsion,  a  material- 
ist. But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary effect  c^  phyaiological  studies,  or  that  it  would  in 
any  case  occur,  if  the  notion  of  man^  such  sa  is  fto* 
turally  suggested,  were  carefully  maintained  during 
earlier  studies.  That  public  philosophical  opinion  is 
settling  into  this  notion — leaving  Scotch  philosophy  to 
sink  on  the  one  hand,  and  materialism  to  it&  few  disi. 
ciples  on  the  other-^I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt. 
The  fact,  notwithstanding  Platonism  in  expression,  is 
evident  in  all  recent  publications  of  a  physiological 
character.     I  would  refer,  for  instance  to  pubKcations 
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and,  on  the  Other  hand,  the  disciples  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  seem  to  consider  their 
subject  to  be  placed  above  the  animal  in- 
fluenceci  di  our  nature,  arid  the  practical 
utility  of  their  labour^  ii  diminished  cor- 
^eSpObdently.  This  indeed  is  less  true  of  the 
iMd^rs  of  the  school  i  and  of  these  is  least 
tifU6  cf  Thomas  Brown :  but  WheA  the  stepsi 
tif  masters  are  deVions,  thjs  watlddring  of 
ffisciples  ^iH  be  without  bounds^  alid  *^  In- 
tellectual Philosophy/'  whidh,  with  all  the 
reconfimendatlon  of  mighty  riames,  still  fur- 
itished  lid  body  of  practical  instruction  which 
the  schools  of  Europe  are  eager  to  adopt,  is 
tldt  likely  to  become  iiiofe  definite,  inore  tan- 
gle, mdre  apt  for  daily  use,  in  the  hands  of 
those  t^ho  now  dispetisd  its  doctrine,  than  it 

^  the  present  yen*  (1880>  that  I  kippetl  tti  hittd  ttet 
with;  as  Mr.  Meryon^s  Physical  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man : — Mr.  Macilwain'^s  Unity  of  the 
Body: — Dr.  James  Johns6n^s  Septennial  Phases  of 
HiMnan  Eitistenee :  ixt. 
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was  in  the  days  of  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and 
Brown. 

23.  Consigning,  then,   the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  to  those  inquiries  concerning  man 
which  propose  every  part  of  his  nature  in 
turn,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  whole 
subject ;  comprising  in  these  parts  whatever 
belongs  to  him  originally  or  by  inevitable 
growth ;   and   deeming  every  part  that  so 
exists  or  so  arises  to  be  among  the  things 
physical  that  pertain  to  him : — there  remain, 
perfectly  distinct  from  these,  the  acquired  in- 
tellectual states  of  man  which  we  call  notions, 
— states  purely  artificial,— states  that  occur 
and  are  used  as  means  to  an  end,  and  which 
may  he  more  or  less  fitted  for  their  end,  or 
not  at  all  fitted  for  it,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  acquired  and  applied. 
These,  with  a  very  appropriate  application  of 
the  word,  may  be  called  states  or  things  me- 
taphysical, and  our  inquiries  concerning  them 
along  with  the  consequent  knowledge — Ale- 
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taphysics.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  and  particularly  as  treated  by  Thomas 
Brown,  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  science 
thus  conceived  ;  so  that,  if  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  is  swept  away  from  the 
encyclopedia  as  a  system^  all  that  is  really 
useful  in  it,  will  remain  either  under  Physics 
or  Metaphysics.  And  will  this  be  worth  the 
while  ?—  will  there  be  a  benefit  in  resigning 
to  Locke's  intention  and  purpose  the  whole 
field  of  metaphysics  in  the  aspect  which,  in 
this  essay,  is  attempted  to  be  given  to  it? 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  benefit  The  harvest  is  plenteous, 
but  as  yet  the  labourers  are  few,  or  they  mis- 
take the  ground  or  the  method  of  their  toil. 
Little  appears  to  have  been  added  to  the  la- 
bours of  Locke  * }  but  what  has  been  added 

*  So  the  reviewer  in  number  90  of  the  Quarterly 
confesses ;  even  with  a  more  comprehensive  notion  of 
metaphysics  before  bim  than  I  have  here  in  view. 
And  yet  he  objects  nothing  to  the  fruitlessness  of 
Scotch  philosophy. 
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is  enough  to  encourage  further  tOiL  Brown's 
Cause  and  Effect^  which  Convinced  the  persons 
whose  contrary  opinions  it  was  written  to 
meet,  has  set  the  question  Concerning  that 
relation  at  f est  foi*  e ver*  And  how  many  no* 
tions  under  which  men  dct  wrdngly  with  the 
opinion  of  right,— *how  many  prepossessions 
and  false  principles  which  find  entrance  by 
means  oi'  wordd  wrongly  understood  or  ap* 
plied^-^might  be  truced  back  till  the  masse  of 
error  was  unraveUed,  if  some  system  existed^ 
with  examples  like  the  one  just  mentioned 
foUowii^  from»  and  Supporting  it !  In  truths 
examples  are  not  altogetlier  wanting :  but  for 
want  of  a  name,*-^^  title^ — a  common  deno« 
minatioti  under  which  the  instances  may  be 
rstnged,  the  results  attaided  are  afloat  iil  every 
direction  throughout  liter&ture,  and  nothing 
beyond  Locke's  w6rk  as  yet  exists^  by  which 
a  person  who  hds  all  to  learn,  may  enter  on 
the  study,  and  regularly  proceed  in  it.  An 
impression  prevails  that  metaphysics  are  dan- 
gerous for  an  unassured  mind,  and  unfitted 
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for  a  young  one :  but  a  child  may  be  taught 
that  Chance  is  only  a  name  by  which  we  con- 
ceal our  ignorance  of  a  cause ;  and  that  Fate^ 
applied  by  us  to  events  after  they  have  taken 
place,  means  nothing  that  we  can  understand 
wttb  regard  to  the  future,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  our  ac- 
tk«8,  the  limits  of  which  we  learn  by  eipe- 
rience.  The  examination  of  our  notions  in 
this  i^)irit  is  fitted  not  to  unsettle,  but  to  fix 
the  mind,  by  circumscribing  the  sphere 
within  which  we  are  to  expect  that  our  pro« 
per  knowledge  Hes.^  By  such  examination 
we  should  likewise  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
difference  in  opimoii  among  men  j  and  per- 
hi^a  termioate  the  greater  part  of  their  dis« 
pates;  not  indeed  by  always  making  them 
agiee,  but  at  teast  by  shewing  the  impossi* 
bflity  of  agreement  under  the  influence  of 
actual  circumstances,  and  the  consequent 
liruitleasness  of  disputation.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, with  regm*d  to  the  qnestioos^  which 
hav€^  come  under  notice  in  this  essay— the 
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Being  of  a  God,— Materialism — the  Distinct 
Existence  of  Mind. and  Body  in  Man, — it 
has  been  shewn  that  neither  side  of  the  ques- 
tion admits  of  that  sort  of  experimental  or 
demonstrative  proof  which  can  compel  assent 
in  a  mind  inclined  to  think  the  other  way; 
and  that,  when  we  have  traced  the  notion 
of  either  party  to  its  origin,  the  question 
rests.  It  then  stands  not  for  the  dispu- 
tants  to  decide,  but  for  the  race  at  large, 
who  will  not  fail,  finally,  to  give  their  undi- 
vided suffrage  to  that  opinion,  the  practical 
influence  of  which  shall  be  found  most  con* 
ducive  to  their  improvement  and  well-being. 
And  that  this  will  be  the  right  opinion,  we 
may  firmly  conclude  from  a  trust  in  the  be- 

« 

nevolence  of  the  Creator^  who  cannot  have 
placed  truth  on  one  side,  and  an  interest  in 
believing  what  only  appears  to  be  true  on  the 
other.  Of  real  differences  in  opinion,  and 
the  connection  of  metaphysics  with  them,  the 
foregoing  are  specimens  of  such  as  are  merely 
speculative.     Other  real  differences  are  prac- 
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tical,  and  metaphysics  are  concerned  not  im- 
mediately with  the  practice,  but  with  the 
notions  out  of  which  they  flow.  Much  dis« 
course  is  put  forth  to  prove  that  Virtue  is  a 
good  thing,  and  Vice  a  bad ;  but  in  the  ab- 
stract no  man  doubts  or  denies  what  in  each 
case  is  indeed  an  identical  proposition :  the 
important  questions  are.  What  is  virtue  ?  and 
What  w  vice?  for  it  is  in  these-- whatever 
may  appear  to  the  contrary  in  their  language 
merely — it  is  in  these  that  men  are  practically 
at  variance.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  began  his 
career  by  deliberately  saying  to  himself 
"  Evil  be  thou  my  good ;  " — but  to  many 
men,  by  the  circumstances  into  which  they  are 
thrown, — by  theur  habits, — by  the  corruption 
of  their  better  nature,  evil  has  become  their 
good.  Now  any  attempt  to  influence  such 
men  by  arguments  from  the  admitted  notions 
or  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice,  must  evi- 
dently be  vain  J  and  the  science  we  have  in 
view,  if  not  otherwise  useful  in  the  case,  may 
at  least  save  a  multitude  of  words^  by  indi- 
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eating  that  with  men  thus  lost  to  society  and 
themselves,  ottier  topics  and  other  means  of 
influence  or  of  circumscription  must  be  used 
than  the  ordinary  instruments  of  human  rea* 
son*  Another,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  far 
the  larger  class  of  men  whom  we  set  down  as 
vidous  and  immoral,  act  not  so  much  from 
depravity  of  heart  or  the  love  of  evil  for 
itself,  as  from  limited  views  of  their  own 
temporal  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
higher  interests  which  are  compromised  by 
the  same  cause: — ^tbey  are  ignorant^  and 
iher^fbre  viciowk  Enlarge  their  view,  yet 
keep  the  motive,  and  you  change  the  men. 
But  to  enlarge  a  mau^s  view  is  to  change  his 
notion,— to  make  what  seensied  a  virtue  no 
longer  appear  so,  sad  what  was  deemed  an 
evil  appear  a  good^  by  shewing  it  to  be  the 
means  of  good*  Of  course  the  practical  e& 
feet  here  described  must  be  operated  by  ex- 
tensive practical  means, — means  which  fie 
beyosd  the  limits  of  mere  science:  but 
science  may  Hidicate  what  is  ta  be  done,  and 
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the  means  of  doing  it,  and  so  be  indirectly, 
though  not  directly  instrumental  to  the  effect. 
I  am  here  still  speaking  of  the  real  differences 
of  opinion  among  men.  But  when  from  these 
we  come  to  such  as  are  merely  yerbal^^^to 
disputes  which  have  no  other  foundation  than 
mutual  misapprehension,  we  arrive  at  the 
proper  domain  which  our  science  is  to  sub^ 
due, — at  questions  which  it  is  directly  con- 
cerned with,  and  fitted  to  decide;  nor  will 
its  importance  appear  diminished  by  adverts 
ing  to  the  universal  admission,  that  if  all  the 
disputes  and  differences  which  have  agitated, 
and  still  continue  ta  agitate  mankind,  were 
reduced  to  their  true  shape,  more  than  two 
thirds  must  be  assigned  to  the  one  division 
before  us*  Men  are  nothing  nearly  so  much 
opposed  to  each  other  in  tiieir  ultimate 
thoughts  as  they  appear  to  be :  good  and  well- 
informed  men  can  scarcely  disagree ;  and  the 
apparent  differences  and  disagreements  which 
distract  us,  and  prevent  unity  of  effort  for 
the  common  good,  would  daily  melt  away, 
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if  the  science  which  Locke  had  in  view  were 
admitted  into  our  schools,  and  cultivated  as 
being  all  that  can  be  profitable,  and  all  that 
ought  to  exist,  under  the  name  of  Meta- 
physics. 

24.  But  I  have  done.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  which  a  century  and  a 
half  of  inattention  to  the  science  as  he  pro- 
posed it,  has  left; — ^it  is  not  for  one  man, 
nor  perhaps  for  one  generation.  My  attempt 
is  only  to  clear  the  way ;  and  to  this  end  I 
shall  think  that  I  have  not  been  uselessly  em- 
ployed,  if  I  induce  people  to  ponder,  whether 
Scotch  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  Oxford 
reviving  Logic,  and  the  Northern-lights  in 
Albemarle  Street,  a;id  Aristotle  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  Brougham  at  work  on  Paley,  are 
not  unwholesome  miasmata  in  our  literary 
atmosphere,  which  must  be  qualified  or 
swept  away,  before  metaphysics  can  be  re- 
generated, and  flourish  as  a  useful  branch 
of  human  learning. 

THE   END. 


G.  Woodfall,  Printer.  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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1.  When  I  began  the  first  of  the  two  Essays 
to  which  these  few  pages  are  meant  as  an 
Appendix,  I  had  no  more  notion  of  entering 
on  metaphysics,  than  of  meddling,  against  the 
caution  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  with  '^  algebra, 
simony,  paradoxes,  and  such  other  inflam- 
mable branches  of  learning."  A  practical 
teacher  of  grammar  and  its  kindred  branches, 
my  purpose  extended  no  further  than  to  sup- 
ply a  more  correct  theory  of  language  than 
I  found  generally  prevalent*  With  some 
reservation  in  favour  of  Locke's  Essay, 
and  the  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  emanating  from  the  school  of 
Reid,  I  regarded  the  whole  body  of  metaphy- 
sics as  a  maze,  in  which,  once  entered,  one 
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must  be  bewildered,  and  wander  for  ever  to 
the  prejudice  and  hindrance  of  all  science 
of  practical  value.  I  did  not  change  my 
opinion  as  I  proceeded  with  my  Essay, 
nor  have  I  since  changed  it:  but  I  found 
nevertheless,  as  I  advanced  with  my  work, 
that  my  subject  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  branch  of  learning  I  had  eschewed. 
Accordingly,  in  my  short  Introduction,  which 
was  written  after  the  three  chapters  of  the 
Essay  were  completed,  I  inserted  a  note,  in 
which  I  too  hastily  claimed  Metaphysics  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Sematology.  Subsequently,  I 
felt  that  I  had  said  too  much,  and  that  Meta- 
physics, though  co-extensive  with  Sematology, 
could  not  properly  be  deemed  included  in  it. 
There  remained  nevertheless  the  conviction, 
that  the  position  I  had  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  language,  was  one  which,  with 
more  careful  survey,  would  bring  the  whole 
subject  of  metaphysics  clearly  under  view, 
so  that  the  visionary  character  of  almost  all 
learning   that   bears   that   name,   should  be 
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manifest,  and  a  foundation  should  be  seen  on 
which,  out  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  schools  of  Locke  and  Reid,  a  solid  useful 
structure,  taking  the  same  name,  might  be 
reared.  It  was  in  order  to  make  known  this 
my  conviction,  that  six  years  after  my  first 
essay,  I  published  a  sequel  to  it,  as  ^^  An  At- 
tempt to  clear  the  way  for  the  Regeneration 
of  Metaphysics."  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  way  I  indicate,  will,  in  time,  appear 
plain^  and  the  end  I  seek  be  realized.  Mean- 
while I  cannot  help  feeling,  that  my  Essays 
have  to  struggle  with  the  neglect  and  aversion 
which  attaches  to  the  name  oi  metaphysics^  and 
that  they  are  perhaps  less  read  than  they 
would  be,  if  their  purpose  were  known.  I 
am  also  conscious  that  there  are  passages  in 
them  which  require  more  popular  explana- 
tion ;    some   that  require  correction ;    some, 

9 

particularly  in  my  first  Essay,  in  which  the 
views  are  immature.  To  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  remove  the  disinclination 
to  enter   on   the  inquiries  proposed  by  my 
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Essays,  1  publish,  before  I  quit  the  field  al- 
together, this  brief  pamphlet  as  an  appendix. 
I  will  henceforth,  if  I  write  at  all,  confine 
my  pen  to  works  entirely  practical :  but  I 
am  unwilling  that  speculations  into  which  I 
have  been  almost  unintentionally  drawn, 
should  be  left  in  a  more  imperfect  state  than 
I  can  help. 

2.  I  speak  in  my  title  to  this  pamphlet  of 
a  way  out  of  metaphysics:  my  two  Essays 
are  intended  to  point  out  a  proper  way  in; 
which  way  I  believe  to  be  no  other  than 
people  of  plain  common  sense  are  inclined  to 
pursue,  and  do  pursue,  till  they  are  bewil- 
dered by  perplexities  arising  from  the  inter- 
mediation of  language.  Professed  metaphy- 
sicians  take  advantage  of  these  perplexities, 
mystify  them,  and  call  the  result  science. 
The  way  which  I  propose  out  of  these  per- 
plexities,  is,  to  consider  what  knowledge  we 
really  have  under  a  word,  and  what  we  have 
not,  and  cannot  have  in  our  present  state  of 
being.     Wherever  there  is  a  word,  there  is 
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said  to  be  an  idea,  (this  very  term  idea^  as 
used  by  Locke,  has  been  the  source  of  end- 
less confusion,)  and  wherever  there  is  an  idea 
we  are  apt  to  believe  there  is  a  thing  corre- 
'spondent  to  it.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
consider  every  word  as  fitted  to  be  the  sign 
of  some  notion  or  state  of  intellect;  then  to 
ask  whether,  beyond  the  notion,  there  are 
real  things  understood  by  it ;  and  whether,  * 
of  these  things,  further  knowledge  can,  by 
searching,  be  attained.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  words  time  and  space.  I  have  certain 
notions,  the  same,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
other  people  have,  connected  with  those  two 
words ;  and  my  way  of  thinking  is,  that  what 
I  call  time  and  space  are  distinct  from  ray 
notions  of  them,  and  distinct  from  myself, 
except  so  far  as  I  live  or  exist  in  both  of 
them.  This,  I  say,  is  a  natural,  and  almost 
a  necessary  way  of  thinking  of  them :  and  a 
different  doctrine  cannot  be  practically  em- 
braced,  although  it  may  be  speculatively  taught. 
But  what  is  time  ?  what  is  space  ?  for  I  have 
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as  yet  spoken  only  of  the  notions  of  them. 
Timef  I  answer,  is  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  ceased  speaking  to  you  till  I  began 
again:  Space  is  that  in  which  I  now  wave 
my  hand,  or  which  is  filled  by  the  air  in 
which  I  wave  my  hand.  These  answers 
are  too  simple  for  the  metaphysician  ^ :  he 
reminds  you  that  time  and  space  are  terms 
universal,  and  that  you  have  instanced  by  a 
portion  of  time,  and  a  portion  of  space.  If 
you  meet  his  objection  by  saying  that  time 
is  all  the  portions  of  time  put  together,  and 

•  •  • 

space  all  the  portions  of  space ;  he  sets  you 
to  examine  what  that  whole  is,  as  a  teacher 
in  physics  sets  his  pupil  to  examine  a  sensible 
substance ;  and  he  invents  a  system  to  ex- 
plain it;   or,  not   finding  any  system  satis- 

*  St.  Augustine  sensibly  answered  those  who  asked 
what  is  time — Si  non  roges^  intelligo.  The  question 
is  absurd,  if  it  aims  at  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge 
of  time  which  the  person  who  asks,  or  who  under- 
stands the  words  of  the  question,  does  not  already 
possess. 
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&ctory»  he  tells  you  that,  time  and  space 
have  no  existence  out  of  yourself  j  that  they 
are  parts  of  your  own  mind ;  that  they  exist 
in  you,  not  you  in  them  ;  and  that  you  must 
conquer  your  prejudice  to  the  contrary 
before  you  can  advance  in  his  science.  I 
would  advise  you,  reader,  in  these,  as  in  other 
instances,  clearly  to  see  your  way  as  far  as 
you  can  see,  and  to  convince  yourself  as 
clearly,  that  no  aid  which  others  pretend  to 
furnish,  can  avail  beyond  the  extent  of  your 
natural  faculties.  The  words  time  and  space 
denote  nothing  which  we  can  understand, 
beyond  the  plain  explanation  given  above. 
You  are  not  Hkely,  of  your  own  accord,  to 
believe  that  they  have  no  existence  out  of 
yourself:  and  the  original  mistake  which 
leads  to  so  preposterous  a  proposition,  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice. 

3.  Let  us  next  take  the  word  matter. 
This  is  a  term  by  which  I  signify  the  know- 
ledge or  notion  I  have  of  a  great  many 
things,  (at  least  they  appear  many  to  me,)  of 
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which  I  acquire  a  very  early  conviction  that 
they  are  distinct  from  myself,  and  which  I 
have  found  by  experience  to  have  such  and 
such  effects  on  my  organs  of  sense.  The 
knowledge  is  acquired  gradually:  it  is  not  born 
with  me,  though  in  other  animals  much  of  it 
seems  instinctive.  First,  I  acquire  a  notion  or 
knowledge  of  myself  as  a  sentient  being :  this 
is  what  we  call  consciousness.  Now  this  first 
knowledge  consists,  as  all  further  knowledge 
will  consist,  in  being  aware  of  a  relation  ;—  I 
know  or  understand  myself  as  the  subject  of 
sensation  distinctly  from  some  past  sensation; 
that  is,  I  am  aware  of  the  relation  between 
the  sensation,  and  myself  no  longer  existing 
in  that  state  of  being ;  which  is,  in  other 
words,  to  know  one^s  self  existing  now,  as 
the  same  being  that  existed  previously, 
though  the  conditions  or  states  of  being  are 
different  or  distinct.  I  am  so  far  aware  of 
two  relations,  that  of  difference  or  distinct- 
ness, and  that  of  identity;  but  as  yet  nothing 
is  experienced  distinct  from  self.     At  length 
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this  experience  is  acquired ;  for  we  find 
some  of  our  sensations  uniformly  consequent 
on  others ;  and  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  something  near  to  it,  is,  for  the  first 
time,  suggested ;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  or  sus- 
pect that  there  are  causes  of  sensation  distinct 
from  self.  By  further  experience  we  find  we 
can  command  some  of  these  causes ;  sensations 
through  one  organ  of  sense,  making  us  aware 
of  the  presence  of  means  to  administer  to 
another :  thus  we  know  by  sight  that  means  are 
within  reach  to  satisfy  hunger.  In  this  manner 
almost  all  our  sensations  come  at  length  to 
be  considered  the  effects  of  causes  distinct 
from  self;  in  a  word,  as  sensible  effects. 
Correlative  to  these  we  must  understand 
causes^  (the  word  effect  implies  causcy)  and 
these  causes  of  sensible  effects,  we  aggregate 
and  signify  by  the  term  matter.  And  this  is 
all  we  know  of  matter,  or  can  know  of  it ; 
and  our  knowledge  amounts  to  this,  and  can- 
not go  beyond  this,— certain  relations  neces- 
sarily suggested  to  the  intellect,  which  are 
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augmented  in  number  by  experience  ;  and  a 
firm  belief  that  things  exist  distinct  from  self, 
which  stand  to  each  other  and  to  self  in  those 
suggested  relations. 

4.  Now  let  us  take  the  word  spirit  or  mind. 
The  phenomena  of  sensation  we  can  almost 
always  trace  to  causes  distinct  from  self; 
and  these  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  we  call 
matter.  But  we  are  conscious  of  phenomena 
that  spring  from  no  such  causes  that  we  can 
trace ;  and  we  therefore  say  that  they  do  not 
spring  from  material  causes.  What  do  they 
•spring'  from  ?  We  do  not  know,  and  by 
any  search  with  our  own  faculties,  we  cannot 
know :  we  only  know  the  fact,  that  we  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  reasoning 
and  willing,  and  that  we  have  passions,  senti- 
ments, emotions.  But  though  this  is  all  we 
know,  and  all  we  can  know,  yet  the  habit  we 
have  acquired  of  attributing  one  set  of  phe- 
nomena to  a  cause,  which  cause  we  call 
matter^  leads  us  to  attribute  this  other  set 
also  to  a  cause,  and  since  this  cause  is  not 
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mattier,  it  is — what?  sjnrit  or  mind.  And 
what  is  mind  or  spirit  ? — a  something  which 
is  not  matter,--a  something  which  exists  im- 
perceptibly  to  sense,  as  the  breath  exists 
which  is  imperceptible  on  a  summer's  day : 
-f-*<ind  this  is  all  that  we  even  pretend  to 
know  of  spirit.  But  do  we,  while  we  thus 
pretend  to  trace  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  a  cause, — do  we  accomplish 
any  thing,  beyond  the  application  of  a  notion 
and  a  name  to  the  fact,  that  man  wills  and 
reasons,  and  has  sentiments  and  emotions? 
The  notion  and  the  name  are,  however, 
something:  they  are  convenient  antitheses 
to  the  other  name  and  notion,  enabling  us 
to  conduct  our  thoughts  and  our  discourse 
with  ease  on  a  great  many  important  sub- 
jects, without  the  least  liability  to  error 
while  we  lay  no  stress  on  the  distinction,  as 
if  it  made  plain  what  in  fact  is  inscrutable. 
Accordingly,  the  name  and  the  notion  are 
familiar  in  every  process  of  thought,  and  in 
every  language ;    and    the    sacred  penmen 
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adopt  it  among  the  means  of  bringing  re- 
vealed truth  within  the  reach  of  man's  be- 
lief. Nor  do  I  mean,  for  an  instant,  to  im- 
peach the  rationality  of  believing  in  an  all- 
pervading  intelligent  Cause,  substantially  in- 
visible to  present  sense,— and  of  trusting 
that  man  is  so  framed  that,  ceasing  to  live 
here,  he  will  live  in  an  hereafter.  What  I 
affirm  is,  that  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  mind,  if  put  forward  to  explain  any 
thing  of  this  kind  which  we  believe,  is  nuga- 
tory and  delusive.  And  yet  on  this  distinction, 
have  been  founded  almost  all  the  systems  of 
metaphysics,  that  in  different  ages  have  been 
promulgated  to  darken  truth  by  the  appear- 
ance of  knowledge,  and  to  bewilder  mankind. 
At  one  time,  under  the  name  vietaphysics^ 
not  only  was  the  existence  of  spirit  distinct 
from  matter  assumed  as  a  philosophical  truth, 
but  the  manner  of  its  existence  was  proposed 
to  be  philosophically  treated,  and  even  the 
various  sorts  and  orders  of  spiritual  beings. 
Such  pretences,  the  present  age  at  once  re- 
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jects.  But  the  existence  of  spirit  distinct 
from  matter,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  modern  Scotch  school ;  the  philosophers  of 
which  shrewdly  observe  that  we  know  quite 
as  much  of  mind  as  we  do  of  matter ;  (as- 
suming the  distinction,  be  it  observed,  in 
order  to  say  so  ;)  that  our  knowledge  of 
matter  is  relative,  not  absolute, — that  is,  we 
know  matter  by  its  effects  only ; — ^yet  we 
allow  a  science  of  matter, — then  why  not  a 
science  of  mind  ?  Now  since  we  know 
nothing  absolutely,  either  of  matter  or  of 
mind,  would  it  not  have  been  wise,  before 
making  the  distinction  the  ground  of  a 
science,  to  inquire  whether  it  is  a  distinction 
which  a  philosopher  is  justified  in  making 
at  all  ?  We  do  not  know,  and,  I  repeat 
it,  we  cannot  know,  the  secret  of  our  consti- 
tution— the  creative  necessity  by  which  we 
are  thinking,  reasoning  beings  ;  and  it  is 
to  throw  a  blind  over  this  ignorance,  to  tell 
us  that  man  thinks  because  he  has  a  mind, 
supposing  the  expression  to  be  used  as  any 
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thing,  more  than  a  mode  of  saying  man  thinks 
because  he  has  the  power  of  thinking.     Man 
may  be  a  being  of  a  single  constitution^  or 
may  have '  two  natures  united  in  one  being ; 
but  philosophy  has  no  ground  to  affirm  the 
one  or  the  other  as  a  truth  she  has  the  means 
of  showing  :  whether  he  is  mind,  or  matter, 
or  both,  depends  entirely  on  the  definition  we 
choose  to  give  those  words.     Mind,  you  tell 
us,  is  that  which  thinks  :  then,  man  is  mind ; 
for  he  thinks.     But  that  which  is  perceptible 
by  the  senses^  is  matter ;  and  man  is  percep- 
tible by  the  senses  :  then  there  is  a  kind  of 
matter  which  thinks,  and,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  matter  which  is  also  mind.     This  is  not 
allowed;  for  by  another  definition,  nothing 
which   is   matter   thinks:   which   definition, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  embraces  the  common 
notion  of  matter,   and  forces   us   into   the 
common  popular  notion  of  mind,  namely,  a 
something   which    thinks,    enclosed   in   the 
material  frame  of  man :  and  thus,  by  such 
definitions  as  the  metaphysician  chooses  to 
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frame,  we  come  to  the  proposition  he  wishes 
us  to  receive.  But  where  is  the  ground  for 
these  definitions  beyond  his  own  arbitrary 
determination,  that  such  and  such  pheno- 
mena shall  be  assigned  to  this  name  and 
notion,  or  to  that?  One  philosopher  tells 
us  that  all  is  matter,  and  forms  a  system 
thereupon  :  Another  tells  us  that  all  is  mind^ 
and  on  this  proposition  builds  a  system  :  A 
third  tells  us  that  the  creature  in  whose 
nature  we  are  chiefly  interested,  is  partly 
matter,  partly  mind  ;  and  to  this  assertion 
appends  a  number  of  useful  experimental 
observations,  which  he  would  have  us  refer 
to  that  proposition^  as  the  leading  truth 
which  includes  them.  Thus,  we  have  one 
system  after  another,  each  claiming  to  be 
demonstrative,  but  each  contradicting  the 
others : — can  we  wonder  then,  that,  in  an  age 
when  instruction  is  desired  only  so  far  as.  it 
supplies  steady,  permanent,  practical  know- 
ledge,— can  we  wonder  that  all  systems  of 
metaphysics,  new  and  old,   should  be  con-* 
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signed  to  oblivion,  and  that  any  work 
which  professes  to  treat  of  metaphysics, 
should,  on  that  very  account,  be  neglected  ? 
Reader,  I  do  not  come  forward  with  a 
system  that  deserves,  in  any  way,  to  be 
classed  with  those  I  allude  to : — I  seek  to  do. 
away  with  that  which  enables  such  systems, 
to  be  constructed, — the  ignorance  of  the 
tendency  of  some  of  our  notions  and  the  words, 
appertaining  to  them,  to  conceal  from  us,  that 
in  certain  directions  we  labour  in  vain,  and 
must  labour  in  vain,  after  knowledge : — I 
seek  to  do  away  with  the  perplexities  in 
which  almost  every  thinking  man  is  involved, 
who,  without  taking  up  the  systems  of 
others,  endeavours  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
on  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  that  appear 
to  envelop  knowledge  of  the  profbundest 
kind,  and  that  he  does  not  like  to  employ 
ignorantly.  To  this  end,  I  would  draw  his 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  words  may  conceal 
ignorance  as  well  as  express  knowledge ;  and 
that,   where   the  ignorance    is  greatest,  the 
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knowledge  will  seem  most  profound.  We 
are  correctly  said  to  know  or  understand 
phenomena,  when  they  suggest  necessarily 
perceived  relations :  our  conviction  that  they 
stand  in  those  suggested  relations  is,  in  such 
case,  firm.  Not  suggesting  such  relations, 
we  shall  nevertheless  try  to  understand  them, 
by  placing  them  within  the  range  of  notions, 
that  is  of  understood  relations,  which  have 
been  previously  suggested.  In  this  latter 
case,  there  is  originally  no  conviction,  but 
only  a  voluntary  mode  of  understanding  some- 
thing, of  which,  in  that  very  act,  we  confess 
we  have  not  a  necessary  understanding.  And 
in  this  condition,  and  with  this  value  attached 
to  it,  the  notion  would  remain,  if  it  were  not 
that  language  steps  in,  and  gives  it  Jtaihf. 
Mind  and  matter  are,  as  terms,  clear  and 
stable  as  sun  and  moon  ;  and  since  the  latter 
stand  for  things  appreciable  and  knowable, 
so  likewise,  we  are  apt  to  think,  must  the 
former ;  and  we  have  only  to  search  deep 
enough  to  come  at  the  knowledge.     But  the 
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knowledge  we  come  at  is  nothing  more  than 
the  logical  definition  with  which  we  start, 
and  this  definition  is  what  we  please  to  make 
it.  Pursuing,  however,  a  long  train  of  rea- 
soning, and  building  up  a  system  upon  this 
definition,  we  attach  to  it  an  importance  it 
does  not  merit,  deeming  it  the  statement  of 
an  ascertained  fact,  like  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, for  instance.  I  believe  the  way  out  of 
every  maze  in  metaphysics  is  the  way  by 
which  we  enter  : — ^let  some  first  notion,  some 
-first  principle,  or  statement,  be  examined, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  addressed  to  our 
ignorance  :  we  cannot  contradict  it,  and  we 
are  therefore  required  to  receive  it :  we  have 
only  to  refuse  this,  and  the  whole  system, 
"  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  will 
melt  away. 

5.  Perhaps  it  may  prevent  some  of  the 
foregoing  observations  from  being  misunder- 
stood, if  we  take  for  our  next  word,  infinity. 
This  word  expresses  a  necessary  notion,  but 
a  notion   not  immediately  suggested  by  any 
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of  the  things  of  sense.     There  is  nothing 
within  the  range  of  our  experience,  which  is 
endless :  ail  is  finite ;  every  thing  has  an  end 
either  attained  or  in   prospect.      Nor  can 
we  conceive  the  infinite ;   thought  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  attempt :    neither  can  we 
ccmceive  a  cause  why  the  infinite  should  not 
be.     What  is  to  stop  the  line  that  I  can  con- 
ceive to  be  in  progress  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  stand,  upward  to  what  I  call  the 
sky  ?    There  is  no  boundary  that  I  know  of, 
and  if  there  were,  my  imaginary  line  is  to 
pierce  it,  and  still  go  on.     I  can  conceive  it 
still   going  on;    but   the  thing  absolute  or 
complete,  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  mo* 
ment  I  make  the  attempt,  I  conceive  an  end, 
and  so  contradict  the  notion.     What,  then, 
is  this  notion,  which  can  have,  in  the  human 
mind,  no  idea  or  image  correspondent  to  it ; 
and  how  do  we  get  the  notion  ?     The  Kant- 
ists  account  for  it  by  attributing  it  to  reason 
distinct  from  understanding  ;  nor  have  I  any 
objection  to  a  verbal  distinction,  implying 

c  2 
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that  we  do  not  receive  the  notion  immediatefy 
from  the  things  of  sense, — those  things  that 
suggest  all  our  first  notions.  But  1  affirm, 
that  from  these  first  notions,  all  that  may  be 
called  purely  rational  proceed.  I  deny,  with 
regard  to  these  last,  any  difference  of  pro- 
cedure ;  I  deny  all  necessity  for  supposing 
different  faculties ;  and  I  deny  the  Jbrmative 
power  of  the  understanding,  which  is  one 
doctrine  of  the  Kantists.  This  doctrine  is 
in  the  teeth,  not  of  a  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, but  of  a  physical  fact,  one  of  those 
facts  which  are  prejudiced  by  being  found  in 
a  metaphysical  work^  and  so  made  to  appear 
deductive  from  a  fundamental  principle  which 
we  may  reasonably  hold  in  doubt.  It  is  an 
inductive  fact,  that  sensation  and  intellection 
are,  in  man,  onginally  quite  distinct,  and 
that  they  become  connected  only  because 
the  first  is  the  occasion  of  calling  the  second 
into  activity-  Other  animals  know  instinct- 
ively, that  is  originally,  all  that  they  are 
concerned  to  know  ;   but  man  acquires  his 
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knowledge.  To  repeat  a  familiar  case  I 
allude  to  elsewhere  : — a,  man  receiving  sight 
for  the  first  time  in  mature  years,  perceives 
— that  is,  knows  nothing  by  it  :  be  has 
visual  sensations,  but  no  understanding  by 
them :  nor  does  the  understanding  Jbrm  the 
things  of  sense, — at  least,  that  is^  a  most 
incorrect  way  of  stating  the  fact ;  but  what 
he  already  knows  by  his  other  senses,  his 
visual  sensations  in  time  become  the  signs  of, 
so  that,  after  some  experience,  a  visual  sens- 
ation no  sooner  occurs,  than  it  suggests  the 
knowledge  the  person  already  has  of  the 
thing  through  his  other  senses.  Now  the 
understanding  or  the  reason,  (I  make  no 
difference,)  is  always  acted  upon  with  the 
same  effect,— we  are  made  aware  of  a  rela- 
tion, or  if  we  have  already  understood  the 
relation,  we  are  made  aware  that  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  previous  occasion, — for  in- 
stance, that  C  and  D  stand  in  a  relation 
which  we  have  previously  understood  of  A 
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and  B:  and  all  the  difference  of  notions 
distinctively  called  rational  from  other  no- 
tions,— ^though  these  are  also  rational, — is, 
that  the  latter  are  immediately  suggested 
by  the  things  of  sense,  but  the.  former 
are  suggested  by  notions  abstracted  from 
things  of  sense*  Perhaps  a  diagram  may 
assist  this  statement : 


Let  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH,  be  things  of 
sense  suggesting  relations  to  the  intellect, 
which  understood  relations  are  I,  K,  L,  and 
M.  But  I  and  K  may  suggest  a  relation,  N; 
and  L  M  may  suggest  a  relation,  O :  these 
will  be  relations  abstracted  from  things  of 
sense  ;  and  if  these  in  turn  suggest  a  relation, 
P,  that  intellection  or  notion  will  be  a  notion 
distinctively  called  rational.  Let  us  see 
whether  the   notion  of  infinity  may  not  be 
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thus  traced.  A  shall  be  a  man  with  perfect 
limbs,  and  B  a  man  wanting  an  arm :  then  I 
is  the  intellection  of  these  facts,  or  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  one  man  stands  to  the 
other, — viz.,  a  man  mth  his  arms,  in  corre- 
lation to  a  man  without  one  of  his  arms  :  C 
shall  be  a  house  with  a  roof,  D  a  house  with- 
out  one,  and  K  the  intellection  of  these  facts. 
But  we  quickly  understand  a  relation  be- 
tween these  two  notions,  a  something  in  * 
common  to  them ;  in  the  usual  way  of  stating 
such  an  intellection,  we  understand  that  C  is 
to  D,  as  A  is  to  B.  This  is  to  have  a  notion 
of  a  relation  in  the  abstract :  which  notion  in 
the  present  instance,  we  express  by  with-and- 
without^  or  simply  by  mthout :  for  we  cannot 
have  the  notion  without^  except  by  implica- 
tion of  its  correlative,  and  vice  versa.  This 
abstract  notion,  by  what  we  have  thus  far 
supposed,  is  denoted  by  N. — ^Further ;  E 
shall  be  a  day  in  progress,  and  F  a  day  ended : 
then  will  L  be  the  intellection  of  these  facts ; 
G  shall  be  a  line  in  progress,  and  H  a  line 
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ended:  then  will  M  be  the  intellection  of 
these  facts :  out  of  these  there  arises  the 
abstract  notion  of  an  end;  which  abstract 
notion,  by  what  we  have  supposed,  is  denoted 
by  O.  We  have,  then,  these  two  abstract 
notions,  without  and  end,  which  will  continue 
abstract  so  long  as  no  occasion  arises  of  higher 
intellection.  But  such  an  occasion  has  been 
imagined, — the  progress  of  a  line,  with  no- 
thing to  stop  it,  through  the  realms  of  space  : 
for  such  an  imagination  necessarily  suggests 
to  him  who  has  those  previous  abstract  no- 
tions, the  notion  of  a  line  ^without  end  or  in- 
Jinite  ;  and  then,  by  a  subsequent  abstraction, 
we  come  at  the  notion  of  infinity.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  interpret  the  illus- 
tration no  further  than  as  shewing  the  manner 
in  which  our  notions  arise,  the  occasions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  being  present  to  the 
adequate  understanding.  For  the  very  early 
understanding  is  not  adequate,  even  suppos- 
ing the  things  present,  to  such  notions  as 
a-man-with^both'hiS'armSy  a-house^xcilk^ts-raqf^ 
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— a  great  deal  of  unregistered  learning  pre- 
cedes the  intellection  of  such  facts.  But  with- 
out going  so  low  as  the  beginnings  of  human 
knowledge,  which  1  have  traced  elsewhere, 
the  example  sufficiently  illustrates  the  similar 
general  circumstances  under  which  our  earlier 
and  later  intellections  arise,  and  their  simi- 
larity of  general  character;  namely,  that  any 
intellection  whatever,  arises  only  at  the  bid- 
ding of  its  appropriate  occasion,  and  is,  in 
every  case,  nothing  more,  nor  less,  nor  other, 
than  the  being  aware  of  a  relation  :  and  I  here 
add,  that  an  intellection  having  once  occurred, 
remains  with  us  as  a  notion  or  something 
known  ♦.  If  the  suggestion  should  have 
been  made  through  the  senses,  then,  along 
*  with  the  notion,  we  have  a  conviction  of 
things  real  standing  in  the  relation  suggested : 
— if  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it 

*  How  are  our  notions  liable  to  mislead  us  ?  By 
being  subsequently  applied  to  what  we  know  not,  and 
relied  upon  without  such  proof  as  may  warrant  our 
reliance.     This  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
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may  be  made  a  question,  whether  there 
exists  a  thing  that  corresponds  to  the  notion. 
Does  there,  for  instance,  exist  a  thing  corre- 
spondent to  infinite  or  infinity?  No  more 
than  there  exists  a  thing  correspondent  to 
virtuous  or  virtue:  there  are  vitiuoxx^ pet^sons^ 
and  we  may  speak  of  virtuous  deeds  ;  but  we 
do  not  expect  a  real  thing  in  immediate  cor- 
respondence with  an  abstract  notion.  Our 
question,  then,  must  take  another  shape, — 
are  there  things  infinite  ?  We  can  have  no 
experience  of  such  things,  since  we  ourselves 
are  finite :— our  nearest  experience  of  the 
infinite,  is  of  things  un-begun^  and  un-^nded^ 
—of  time  and  space,  which  are  experiment- 
ally suggested  to  us  only  in  these  relations. 
But  since  we  cannot,  by  any  powers  we  ai-e 
endowed  with,  understand  how  these  should 
have  a  beginning,  or  how  an  end,  we  of  ne- 
cessity admit  their  existence  as  things  in  their 
nature  infinite,  carrying  them  in  thought 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  our  experience 
lies,  and  speaking  of  them  under  the  phraseo- 
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logical  forms  of  boundless  space ^  and  eternity^ 
with  a  conviction  of  their  existence  quite  as 
strong,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  by  which  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  experimented 
things  of  matter. 

6.  So  much  for  our  notions  as  we  origin- 
ally receive  them,  and  which  are  no  more 
likely,  in  that  state,  to  be  practically  wrong, 
than  the  instincts  of  brute  creatures  are  likely 
to  mislead  them  from  the  purposes  of  their  ex* 
istence.  The  notions  themselves  are  ultimate 
elements  of  our  intellectual  nature,  and  even 
to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  is 
an  absurdity ;  since  this  is  to  bring  the 
human  intellect  in  judgement  before  itself. 
But  it  is  certainly  possible,  since  this  has 
been  done,  to  question  the  reality  of  the 
things  that  suggest  our  notions, — to  affirm, 
with  the  Berkleians,  that  nothing  exists  out 
of  the  mind,  or  with  the  Kantists,  that 
though  there  is  a  something  out  of  the  mind 
which  originates  the  things  of  matter,  yet 
that  time  and  space  are  parts  of  the  mind. 
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But  such  disbelief  exists  in  speculation  only : 
that  the  practical  belief  will  never  be  other 
than  it  is,  while  man  remains  what  he  is, 
may  as  safely  be  asserted,  as  that  instinct  will 
remain  to  other  animals  what  it  is,  the  pur- 
poses of  their  existence  remaining  unchanged. 
I  am  here  speaking  of  subjects  concerning 
which  our  knowledge  may  be  called  involun* 
tary,  and  which,  because  it  comes  to  all  who 
have  perfect  human  faculties,  is  seldom  called 
knowledge.  What  we  call  knowledge,  is 
that,  which  arises  from  the  application  of  our 
notions  to  what  we  do  not  necessarily  know : 
and  here  it  is,  and  here  only,  that  we  are 
liable  to  error.  I  shall,  by  and  by,  endea- 
vour to  show,  by  the  same  expedient  I  have 
used  above,  how  we  so  apply  our  notions, 
— ^how  they  are  liable  to  be  wrong, — and  by 
what  kind  of  proof  we  confirm  our  know- 
ledge when  the  application  appears,  after 
some  trial,  to  be  right.  But  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  this,  I  must  detain  my  reader  by 
one  more  example  in  sequence  of  those  al- 
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ready  given,  and  by  some  consequent  general 
remarks  on  the  proper  province  of  meta- 
physical inquiry.  Let  this  next  example  be, 
Free-wilL — If  any  one  should  ask  me,,  what 
Will  is  J  I  would  desire  him  to  lift  his  arm, 
and  then  tell  him,  it  is  the  conscious  .  state 
which  immediately  preceded,  and  which 
went  with,  the  corporeal  effort*;  or  I  would 
request  him  to  prolong  the  thought  at  the 
moment  present  to  him,  and  then  say,  it  is 
the  conscious  state  that  preceded  and  that 
went  with,  the  mental  effort  *•     But  what  is 

*  Having  used  unqualified  expressions  in  referring 
to  Brown^s  Treatise  on  Cause  and  Effect,  (Sequel  to 
Sematology,  page  186,)  I  am  anxious  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  passage,  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  omis* 
sion  of  an  important  fact  from  among  those  on  which 
Brown  rests  his  general  argument.  ^^  Brown  on  Cause 
and  Effect ;  a  work  of  great  acuteness  and  subtlety 
of  reasoning  on  some  points,  but  in  which  the  whole 
train  of  argument  is  vitiated  by  one  enormous  over- 
sight ;  the  omission,  namely,  of  a  distinct  and  imme^ 
diate  personal  consciousness  of  causation^  in  his 
enumeration  of  that  sequence  of  events,  by  which  the 
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Free-will  ?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
will  simply,  and  the  expression  would  be 
absurd,  if  there  existed  not  a  speculative 
doctrine  denying  that  the  human  will  is  free* 
But  if  will  is  not  free,  what  is  free  ?  Our 
notion  of  freedom  is  suggested  not  by  any 
the  least  consciousness  of  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  restraint  upon  the  will,  but 
upon  the  actions  which  we  wiU  :— a  man  who 
cannot  do  what  he  wills,  is,  so  far,  not  free. 
To  speak  of  the  will  itself  as  being  or  not 
free,  is  at  once  to  plunge  into  confusion  of 
thought;  nor  is  there  any  subject  which 
more  requires  the  thinker  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  perplexities  of  language  than  this 
one,  namely,  the  will.     We  often  speak  for 

volition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in  the 
motion  of  material  objects :  I  mean  the  consciousness 
of  effort  J  as  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  mere  desire 
or  volition  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  mere  spasmodic 
contraction  of  muscles  on  the  other.^' — Note,  page 
232  of  Sir  John  Uerschers  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
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instance,  of  putting  a  restraint  upon  one^s  own 
will,  and  we  are  liable  to  no  error  if  we  do  not 
speculate  on  the  expression :  but  confusion 
must  ensue  the  moment  we  attempt  to  reason 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  it;  which  amounts, 
indeed,  to  the  absurdity  of  willing  one's  will ; 
while  the  fact  which  lies  under  the  expres- 
sion is  nothing  more  than  this : — We  are 
conscious  of  an  actual  will  which  exists  in 
place  of  what  would  have  been  our  will  under 
other  circumstances.  No  man  dreams  that 
his  will  is  free  or  not  free,  till  he  bewilders 
himself  in  theory :  and  the  process,  I  imagine, 
takes  place  something  in  this  manner  : — He 
begins  by  persuading  himself  that  he  can 
understand,  not  by  approximation  merely, 
for  which  a  superinduced  notion  lends  its 
aid,  but  physically,  or  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  the  exact  relation  between 
the  Creator  and  himself;  he  knows  what  a 
maker  is  among  his  own  species,  and  maker 
is  a  good  notion  by  which  to  approach  that  of 
a  creator.       Now  a  maker  such   as  he  has 
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experience  of,  possesses  power  to  contrive  in 
proportion  as  he  has  foreknowledge  of  the 
principles  he  puts  into  operation  ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  will  he  predetermine  and 
circumscribe  the  powers  of  the  machine  or 
automaton  which  he  makes.  This  notionof 
a  maker  we  apply  to  God,  and  then  say,  that 
man,  who  is  made  by  Him  with  a  foreknow-^ 
ledge  of  all  his  actions,  is  not  free ;  an  in* 
evitable  consequence,  if  we  apply  that  notion 
to  God,  and  then  deem  it  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  knowledge  of 
what  a  human  maker  is.  But  let  the  further 
consequences  be  seen.  If  man  is  not  free, 
and  God  is  a  maker  only  in  the  same  way  in 
which  man  is  a  maker,  then  God  is  not  free, 
and  there  is  no  such  condition  as  freedom. 
The  greater  maker,  like  the  less,  does  but 
put  principles  into  operation  which  are  be- 
yond that  greater  maker's  will :  he  does  but 
frame  a  creature  that  must  act  in  obedience 
to  principles  limiting  and  controlling  the 
power  of  creation.     This  chain  of  reason- 
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ing  once  entered  upon,  finds  no  end :  it  led 
the  ancient  heathens  to  believe  in  a  destiny 
that  ruled  the  gods ;  but  why  stop  at  destiny  ? 
We  come  to  the  difficulty  in  metaphysics, 
which  arrests  the  Indian  in  physics  :  he 
affirms  that  an  elephant  supports  the  world, 
and  a  tortoise,  the  elephant ;  but  what  sup- 
ports the  tortoise  ?  The  ancient  thinker  got 
out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  usual  way, — by  a 
logical  definition :  destiny  is  what  must  be, 
beyond  which,  no  supposition  is  possible. 
Destiny  is  a  good  noun-substantive,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  the  expedient  serves  in  the 
one  case,  why  may  it  not  in  the  other? — No- 
thing is  also  a  noun-substantive,  and  we  may 
say,  that  nothing  supports  the  tortoise :  or  if 
our  homespun  Saxon  is  a  difficult  language 
to  juggle  with,  we  may  say  that  the  tortoise 
is  supported  by  that  which  is  known  in  the 
schools  under  the  name  nonentity. — In  short, 
the  denial  of  free-will  in  man  leads  to  insu- 
perable difficulties  of  thought,  from  which  we 
cannot  escape,  but  by  some  cheat  on  the  un- 
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derstiariding ;  while  the  admission  of  the  free- 
dom of  our  actidfiB  within  certain  ascertain* 
able  l)ouiids,  is  pieif<^ctly  reconcilable  with  a 

ft 

belief  in  the  fbf eknowtedge  of  Grod,  if,  "while 
we  believe  this  fact,  We  do  not  also  believe 
we  understand  in  what  way  creative  power 
is  exerted  in  the  formation  of  man. 

7.  I  have  thus,  reader,  detuned  your  at- 
tention oh  a  few  words  that  are  liable  t6 
raise  considerable  perj[)lexity  of  thought, 
and  in  pondering  on  which  every  man  is,  in 
his  own  way,  a  metaphysician.  They  are 
taken  almost  at  riandom  frotn  the  multitude 
that  constitute  liahguage ;  for,  if  I  mistake 
not,  almost  every  word,  if  we  attempt  to 
dwell  on  its  abstract  signification,  may  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  theory,  but  at 
the  same  time  into  difficulties  that  grow 
thicker  and  thicker  the  further  we  try  to 
advance.  Aild  what  I  would  wish  to  be  in- 
ferried  from  the  examples  is,  that  any  way  in 
metaphysics  must  be  wrong  which  theo- 
rizes in  this  manner,  withoilt  inquiring  what 
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knowledge  there  in  under  the  words  with 
which  theory  begins;  and  that  if  there  be 
a  right  way  in  metaphysics,  it  must  be  one 
that  takes  an  opposite  direction.    I  happen 
to  have  laboured  in  an  opposite  direction : 
and  in  what  1  desire  further  to  lay  before 
my  reader,  I  shall  take  leave  to  advert  to 
the  nature  of  my  labours,  in  the  hope  that 
I  may  have  made  a  beginning,  which,  with 
abler  hands  to  carry  on  the  work,  shall  end 
in  establishing  a  study  of  metaphysics  on  a 
soundly  useful  basis.     I  began  by  investigat- 
ing the  relation  between  thought  and  lan- 
guage.    I    am    sure    that    this  relation    is 
almost  uniformly  misconceived.    It  has  been 
said  that  others  have  understood  them  to  be 
(related  as  I  have  stated  them.    This  may 
well  be;   but  of  ^ this,  .no  proofe,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  are  in  existence.    I  have  been  told 
in  conversation,  that,  grammar  lays  down  my 
principle  of  Unguage,  when  it  gives  the  rule, 
— '^aliquando  oratio  €fit  *verbo  nominativus.'' 
So  far  from  this,  the  rule  conceals  the  prin- 

D  2 
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ciple  ;  as  we  should  conceal  the  principle  of 
gravitation  by  stating  that  sometimes  a  ma- 
terial body  gravitates  to  another  material  body. 
It  misleads  us  from  the  true  nature  of  language 
to  tell  us  that  a  sentence  is  sometimes  the 
nominative  to  a  verb ;  for,  if  not  in  form, 
yet  virtually,  the  nominative  is  always  a  sen- 
tence : — it  misleads  us  to  speak  of  the  nomi- 
native as  being  the  only  part  of  speech  liable 
to  be  a  sentence  even  in  form ;  for  sometimes 
the  verb  to  a  nominative  is  a  sentence,  and 
the  adjective  to  a  substantive;  and  the  ad- 
verb to  a  verb;  and  the  preposition  to  an 
objective  noun  ;  and  so  with  all  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  rule  may  serve  the  immediate 
practical  purposes  of  grammar ;  but  like  al- 
most all  we  learn  of  precept  in  grammar,  in 
logic,  and  in  rhetoric,  it  darkens  the  true  re- 
lation in  which  language  stands  to  thought. 
Language  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  of 
pliable  use  both  in  evolving  our  abstract  no- 
tions, and  again  in  applying  those  notions  to 
particulars.     Though    I,    K,   L,    M,    in  the 
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diagram  page  466,  may  at  first  be  particular 
expressions  or  sentences  for  particular  intel- 
lections, they  will  be  easily  applicable,  under 
some  modification  of  form,  to  the  wider  or 
more  general  intellection  N  or  O,  and  the 
still  wider  intellection  P;  which  wider 
notions,  will  of  course  embrace  the  more 
particular  knowledge  they  spring  from.  In 
this  manner,  every  single  word,  if  the  know- 
ledge it  is  fitted  to  stand  for  has  been  com- 
pletely realized,  includes  the  result  of  innu- 
merable particular  intellections.  But  by  our 
abstract  notions,  we  are  enabled  the  better  to 
understand  particulars  as  they  afterwards  oc- 
cur, and  language  is  again  pliable  to  our 
purpose  J  for  we  can  take  away  the  abstract 
meaning  of  words,  and  apply  them  to  express 
whatever  intellection  may  be  suggested  from 
our  previous  notions  by  whatever  occasion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  an  occasion  occurring,  wfj 
can  put  together  the  words  a  and  zeal  and 
so  form  an  expression  for  a  notion  less  gene- 
ral than  zeal  in  the  abstract.     Now  this  is  one 
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meaning,  though  the  wordd  are  two;  as  in 
the  diagntm,  though  the  thiags  related,  A 
and  B,  are  two,  the  intellection  I,  is  one. 
So  it  is  possible  oat  of  eight  words^  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  to  form  an  expression  for  one 
intellection  or  notion,  P.  For  let  two  other 
words^r  and  inquiry  (C  and  D)  be  put  to- 
gether, and  they  express  the  notion  K : — so 
again,  let  strongly  and  marks  (£  and  F)  be 
put  together^  they  express  the  notion  L :  — 
once  more,  let  otir  and  age  (O  and  H)  be 
put  together,  they  express  the  notion  M.  In 
like  manner  let  a-zeal  and  for-inqmry  be  put 
together,  they  express  the  notion  N:  let 
strongly-marks  and  our^age  be  put  together, 
they  express  the  notion  O.  So,  likewise,  let 
a-zealfor-inquiry  and  stronghf'-markS'Our-age 
be  put  together,  and  they  express  the  intel- 
lection P.  But  the  meaning  thus  expressed 
by  this  sentence,  is,  perhaps,  not  intended 
abstractly,  but  with  the  qualification  which 
a  following  sentence  will  give ;  so  that  one 
intellection  shall  be  suggested  by  the  two  sen- 
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tences:— then  again^  these  two  sentences  mak- 
ing one  meaning,  come  to  be  limited  by  si, 
following  sentence.  In  this  manner,  not 
only  may  a  whole  sentence  be  virtually  a  sin- 
gle wpird,  (as  a  single  word  is  virtually  a  sen- 
tence,) but  a  whole  discourse,  a  whole  book 
may  be  so,  if  all  its  parts  are.  logically  depend- 
ent, and  meet  in  on^  clear  purpose  *.  The  lo- 
gical dependenpe  her^  spoken  of,  is  always  the 
result  of  intellec^o;;i :  a,  meaning, — a  state  of 
intellect, — has  arisen  o,i^t  of  previous  notions ; 
aq4  the  expressioii^  o^  tliese  notions^  whatever 
their  fo^m,  li^eing  put  together  in  some  cus- 

^  Say9  (ox  iosti^nc^,  Mr.  Whewell^s  work  on  the 
Inductive  Seien9e8,  (who  will  perhaps  know  why  I 
answer  the  allegation  of  the  grammar  rule  as  involving 
my  principle :) — a  tolerably  long-winded  word,  it  will 
be  said ; — three  thick,  closely  printed,  octavo  volumes ! 
Not  a  whit  longer  than  necessary,  I  answer,  nor  yet 
so  long  as  necessary,  to  produce  what  is  sought — that 
scientific  state  of  intellect  in  -  the  reader,  (and  by  a 
notion  I  always  mean  a  state  of  intellect,)  which  the 
accomplished  author  has  attained. 
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tomary  way,  stand  for  the  one  resulting 
meaning  or  state  of  intellect.  Where  there 
is  no  previous  intellection  or  resulting  notion, 
it  is  in  vain  we  unite  words  grammatically: 
in  order  to  have  any  meaning  at  all  with 
them,  we  shall  in  such  case  be  obliged  still 
to  understand  them  separately  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grammatical  combinations,  a 
square  circle,  and  evil  goodness.  Thus  pliable 
is  language  to  the  purposes  of  thought ;  and 
Sematology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of 
lingual  signs  to  thought,  appears,  therefore, 
to  promise  much  assistance  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  any  useful  system  of  studying 
metaphysics.  This  last  mentioned  depart- 
ment of  learning  would  stand  parallel  to 
Sematology,  with  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  nature  of  the  notions  denoted  by  lingual 
signs,  the  way  in  which  we  come  by  them, 
how  they  are  to  be  applied  in  order  to  realize 
further  knowledge,  and  how  it  is  possible  so 
to  apply  them,  as  to  run  more  and  more 
from  real  knowledge  in  pursuit  of  shadows. 
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All  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  Lockers  philosophy ;  which  accord- 
ingly furnishes  more  of  useful,  practical  in- 
formation for  the  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing than  all  that  bears  the  name  of 
metaphysics  besides.  Unfortunately,  though 
Locke  began  with  a  right  purpose,  he  traced 
ideas  wrongly  ;  and  one  of  his  mistakes  was, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  that,  ^^  when  he 
began  his  discourse  on  the  understanding, 
and  a  good  while  after,  he  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  any  consideration  of  words 
was  at  all  necessary  to  it."  My  manner  of 
beginning  was  just  opposite  to  his,  (I  blush 
while  proposing  the  antithesis,)  and  my 
mistakes  are  probably  of  an  opposite  kind, 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  attributing  too 
much  to  the  agency  of  language. — I  would 
modify  the  statement  in  the  Introduction  to 
my  first  Essay  as  follows : — 

8.  The  SUBJECTS  of  all  investigation 
are :  First, — Things  that  exist  distinctly 
from  our  notions  of  them,  or  that  we  believe 
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or  imagine  so  to  exist:  $fe^Ni>Li;,-^Vr 
knowledge  or  lu^iops  distinctly  fi^pp  things ; 
co-extensive  with  which  latt^  cli(s$  of  Bubr 
jectft  are  their  lingual  signs,  throiigh  wb^cb 
th&  inves%atiQn  of  the  notions  inu9t  be 
made.  The  ipvestigation  ptroposed  by  the 
second  class  of  suljg^ects  ha^  its  immediate 
object  in  the  fidfst  :-^it  is  that  we  may  know 
real  things  as  accurately  as  w^  have  faculties 
to  know  th^m^  that  w^  examine  the  state  or 
manner  of  our  knowledge.  Our  notions  ar^ 
the  ^.ttitudes  qx  aspects  under  which  we  view 
them ;  some  of  which  notions  are  accom- 
papied  with  conviction  which  iH>thing  can 
shake ;  but  others  are  properly  accompanied 
with  doubt ;  of  these,  if  the  doubt  is  re- 
movable by  experiment^  we  proceed  to  such 
experiment  as  the  proper  means  of  proof  j  but 
we  hold  our  doubt, — we  ought  to  do  so,— till 
experiment  comes  j-r-if  experiment  is  beyond 
our  reach,  we  inquiry  what  degree  pf  confi- 
dence i^  fairly  attainable  by  other  means. 
Moreover,  without  any  immediate  view  to  the 
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things  which  suggested  our  notions,  and 
without  any  to  those  which  we  propose 
eventually  to  apply  them  to,  we  may  consider 
the  relations  of  these  abstract  notions  to  each 
other,  and  so  obtain  new  intellections^  not 
indeed  of  tilings  in  their  particular  or  indi- 
vidua!  existence^  but  intellections  which  can 
be  applied  to  such  things,  and  which,  as  re- 
gards those  of  quantity,  are,  in  their  appli* 
cation,  of  invaluable  utility.     Such  then  are  ): 


I 


1 


the  subjects  of  all  investigation.  But  then 
comes,  in  the  third  place,  the  consideration 
of  the  OBJECTS  of  all  learning,  and  of  the  j . 

manner  in  which  the  knowledge  belonging 
to  the  two  previous  divisions  can  be  applied 
to  secure  those  objects,  namely,  the  great 
and  the  subordinate  ends  of  our  existence. — 
My  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  observe 
that  this  is  a  re-statement  of  the  introductory 
divisions  of  my  first  Essay,  with  such  improve- 
ment of  view,  J  hope,  as  longer  reflection 
brings :  not  a  change  of  doctrine,  nor  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  error  in  facts.     I  must  re- 


Jl 
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quest  of  his  candour  to  make  allowance  for 
imperfect  modes  of  development  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  same  cause, — the  less  degree  of 
attention  I  had  then  given  to  the  depart- 
ment parallel  to  that  on  which  I  was  occu- 
pied. It  was  not  till  I  had  matured  my  re- 
flections for  my  second  Essay,  that  I  found  a 
convenience  in  the  term  intellection^  to  dis- 
tinguish the  necessary  or  involuntary  acts  in 
which  we  are  conscious  of  receiving  know- 
ledge not  previously  entertained.  That  I 
may  not  therefore  be  misunderstood  in  any 
mode  of  explanation*  I  have  adopted  in  my 

*  I  should  not  choose,  for  instance,  at  present,  to 
express  the  meaning  I  had  in  view  at  pages  10, 11,  Out- 
line of  Sematology^  in  the  following  manner :  "  Reason 
obtains  its  abstract  notions  by  acts  of  comparison  and 
judgement  on  its  passively  received  ideas  ;^ — for,  as  1 
have  lately  shewn,  our  abstract  notions  necessarily 
arise,  on  the  appropriate  occasions,  out  of  the  notions 
suggested  by  the  things  of  sense.  But  in  the  place 
quoted,  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  as  arising  out  of 
the  interposition  of  language.  When  we  apply  the 
sentence  '*  John  walks,''  to  the  observed  fact,  we  dc- 
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first  Essay  respecting  the  nature  and  growth 
of  our  notions,  let  me  here  repeat,  that  in  the 

signate  John  only  as  he  stands  related  to  the  act  of 
walking^  and  walking  only  as  it  is  performed  by  John. 
When  we  separate  the  words  with  a  view  to  the  effect 
which  follows,  there  is  evidently  an  act  which  results 
from  a  comparison  and  a  consequent  judgement^  that 
John  does  not  always  walk,  and  that  walking  is  not 
performed  only  by  John.  Here,  therefore,  as  before, 
though  I  apologize  for  modes  of  explanation  that  re- 
quire to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  there  is  no  change 
of  doctrine  to  avow.  There  are  passages  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  same  Essay  that  require  the  reader'^s  in- 
dulgence on  similar  grounds.  At  page  109  and  the 
following  pages,  I  am  endeavouring  to  show,  that  the 
threefold  division  which  teachers  of  Logic  lay  down 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.>  Perception, 
Judgement,  Reasoning,  are  distinctions  without  any 

essential  differences:   and  toward  the  proof  of  this 

* 

I  ask,  (page  110,)  ^^What  is  perception  but  a  sen- 
sation or  sensations  from  exterior  objects  accompanied 
by  a  judgement  ?""  I  hope  it  will  appear,  however 
inadequate  this  description  is  to  the  fact,  that  I  must 
have  had  the  same  fact  in  my  mind  which  I  had,  when 
I  lately  said  that  whenever  we  perceive,  we  are  made 
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acquirement  of  all  its  notions  the  mind  is 
passive ; — it  cannot  but  receive  them,  the 

aware,  by  a  sensation  or  sensatioiis,  of  some  idatioiiy 
and  have  a  firm  belief  that  there  exists  a  cause  of  the 
sensation  distinct  firom  self,  standing  in  that  relation. 
A  little  fiirther  on  (page  116)  I  distinguish  between 
an  historical  and  a  logical  understanding  of  a  sen* 
tence :  I  should  choose,  at  present,  to  say  an  induc- 
tive and  a  deductive  understanding,  and  deem  them 
both  logical.  If,  on  being  told  ^'  Plato  was  a  philo* 
sopher,^^  I  previously  know  what  a  philosopher  is, 
but  do  not  know  the  facts  of  Plato^s  life,  I  shall  be 
informed  what  was  his  manner  of  life,  and  the  inform* 
ation,  if  I  believe  it,  brings  Plato  under  my  previous 
notion :  this  is  a  step  in  the  kind  of  process,  namely 
an  inductive  process,  by  which  the  notion  was  origin- 
ally formed.  If  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  philosopher^  yet  am  aware  that  it  is  intended  to 
stand  for  some  notion,  my  understanding  of  the  sen* 
tence  is  manifestly  imperfect :  yet  such  as  it  is,  it  may 
be  the  beginning  of  an  inductive  process,  namely,  the 
collecting  of  fietcts  in  order  to  know  what  philosopher 
means.  But  if  I  know  the  facts  of  Plato^s  life,  and 
also  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  philosopher  as  in* 
eluding  every  man  who  lives  as  Plato  lived,  then  my 
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occasions  being  present,  whetbdr  those  oc- 
casions be  things  of  sense,  or  notions  ab-* 
striacted  frOm  things  of  sense  :-^it  ils  in 
seeching  'after  knowledge  that  cottres  ft6t 
tdthout  isearch,  and  for  this  end  applying  it^ 
Hdtions  to  each  other/ or  to  things,  thait  the 
Mind  is  active.  The  procedure  6£  the  mathe- 
hi^ticisln,  for  instance,  is  active,  ivben  1ie 
places  one  notion  dnder  conditions  detcir- 
mined  by  another,  (as  a  triangle  under  the 

understanding  of  the  sentence  is  deductive;  for  it  ex- 
presses, as  a  general  fact,  knowledge  ctmstituted  by 
my  preyibiis  knowledge. — ^While  I  am  endeavoiuring  to 
cl6ir  my  earlier  views,  I  beg  to  mention  that  where, 
in  the  Addenda  to  my  first  E«say,  ({lage  152,)  I*af«^ 
firm  diat  Sematology  *^  renders  unnecessary  Lockers 
doctrine  of  ideas,^  and  that  ^*  it  stands  o^pposed  to, 
and  takes  the  place  of,  what  the  French  call  Idealogy,^ 
I  am  using  Somatology  under  a  persuasion  that  it  in- 
cludes Metaphysics :  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  Ap- 
pendix, I  have  acknowledged  that  l^etaphysics,  though 
co-extensive  with  Somatology,  cannot  properly  be  deem^^ 
ed  included  in  it* 
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condition  that  its  sides  shall  be  radii  of  equal 
circles,  one  side  being  a  radius  common  to 
both,)  in  order  that  his  notion  may  have 
necessary  certainty,  (in  this  case,  e.  g.  that 
his  notion  of  the  triangle  may  have  the 
certainty,  that  it  must  be  equilateral.)  But 
it  is  only  so  far  as  bringing  the  notions  to 
each  other,  or  creating  the  occasion  of  intel- 
lection, that  the  procedure  is  active ;  in  the 
consequent  intellection,  as  in  every  intel- 
lection whatever,  the  mind  is  passive.  Also 
in  applying  our  notions  to  things,  in  other 
words,  placing  things  in  relations  not  neces- 
sarily suggested  by  them,  the  mind  is  active ; 
and  here  indeed  is  the  sphere  within  which 
all  knowledge  that  does  not  come  untaught 
is  found  ;  where  all  our  mistakes  are  en- 
gendered ;  and  all  false  as  well  as  all  useful 
knowledge  is  accumulated. 

9.  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  apply  our  notions  by  an  ex- 
pedient like  the  one  at  page  466  : 
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InteUection. 


Let  A  and  D  (%!•)  be  things  of  sense,  cer- 
tain relations  between  which  we  know  by  ex- 
periment :  say  they  are  plants,  and  that  A  is 
sweet,  and  D  sour :  afterwards,  we  experience 
that  B,  C,  plants  visibly  similar  to  A,  are  also 
sweet  like  A ;  and  E,  F,  plants  visibly  similar 
to  D,  are  sour  like  D.  We  have,  then,^  the 
intellection  that  the  plants  of  the  one  set  are 
all  sweet,  and  of  the  other  all  sour.  And  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  experimenter  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  other  tastes  than 
sweet  and  sour,  and  none  of  any  thing  taste- 
less. Next,  let  it  be  supposed  that  he  meets 
with  z,  known  visibly  to  be  a  plant :  to  this 
plant,  which  we  will  suppose,  in  some  re- 
spects, unlike  all  the  others,  he  will  never- 
theless,  before    any  experiment,  apply  his 
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notion  of  sweet  or  sour,  concluding,  without 
hesitation,  that  it  is  one  or  the  other,  though 
hesitating  which.  This  act  of  the  mind  is 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  that  extend 
beyond  the  sphere  of  suggested  intellection, 
or  such  intellection  as  he  cannot  help  having. 
Let  us  next  say,  that  he  makes  the  experi- 
ment, and  z  is  found  neither  sweet,  nor  sour, 
but  bitter ;  a  taste  which  he  could  not  anti- 
cipate,  for  we  suppose  him  previously  to 
know  of  none  but  sweet  and  sour,  and  to 
know  nothing  of  tastelessness.  With  tbi^ 
new  taste,  theire  is  an  intellection  which  at 
once  removes  z  from  the  notion  that  had 
been  applied  to  it,  and  he  now  understands 
it  in  such  relation  to  the  other  sets  of  plants 
as  is  indicated  by  fig.  2.  Here  then  is  a  new 
notion  obtained,  which  the  experimenter  will 
soon  apply  to  individual  things  as  yet  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  intellection.  For  suppose 
jj  Sec,  to  be  plants  visibly  similar  to  z,  he 
will  conclude — because  he  has  formerly  found 
that  plants  visibly  similar,  are  similar  in  taste 
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also, — he    will    conclude,    that   y  &c.,   are 
bitter  like  z.     But  how  shall  he  be  sure  of 
this  ? — for  he  has  tasted  only  z.     Obviously, 
by  experiment  on  y  &c. ;    and  the  experi- 
ments pursued  for  this  end  constitute  what 
we  call  Induction^  as  illustrated  by  fig.  3, 
where  y  &c.,  represent  a  number  of  plants 
visibly  similar  to  z,   that  have  been  found 
also  similar  in  taste,  and  a;  all  other  plants  in 
other  respects  similar,  that  have  not  been 
actually  tasted.     Induction,  then,  according 
to  this  diagram,  is  the  bringing  of  particulars 
into  a  notion  by  experiment,  which  notion 
was  previously  applied  to  them  hypothetically, 
in  order  that  we  may,  with  more  certain  be- 
ikfj  ^Pply  ^^  to  similar  particulars  remaining 
unexperimented  ♦.     But  not  only  do  we  call 

*  1  know  not  whether,  in  this  account  of  induction, 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Whewell  in  the  application  of 
the  word :  in  my  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
process,  I  trust  I  do.  In  my  use  of  the  word.  Induc- 
tion is  the  brining  of  particular  facts  withm  a  notion 
by  experiment,  or  within  the  scope  of  a  notion  by 

£  2 
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the  process  induction  ;  we  call  the  established 
fact  an  induction,  as,  for  instance,  the  &ct 

widely  collected  analogies,  {e,  g.  as  in  Paley'^s  Natural 
Theology,)  in  order  to  place  some  consequent  assertion 
beyond  the  possibility  of  disbelief,  or  of  reasonable 
doubt,  the  general  assertion  or  inductive  fact  being  also 
called  an  induction.  Mr.  Whewell  says,  (Mechanical 
Euclid,  page  173,)  ^^  that  in  this  process  some  notion 
is  superinduced  upon  the  observed  facts.^^  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether,  by  this,  I  am  to  understand  the 
Jirst  interpretation  we  give  to  the  facts,  and  which 
leads  to  experiment,  or  to  the  collecting  of  analogical 
facts,  in  order  to  confirm  it,  or  set  it  aside, — and 
whether  he  calls  this  an  induction :  Or,  whether  he 
means,  as  I  do,  the  application  of  that  enlarged  know- 
ledge which  is  the  consequence  of  experiment,  or  of 
collected  analogical  facts,  to  the  unexperimented,  or 
uncollected  phenomena  that  always  remain.  I  must 
also  confess  I  have  some  difficulty  with  the  answer  he 
makes  to  the  following  question,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences :  (Chap.  III., 
Sect.  2,  §  2,  page  79,)  "  What  was  the  radical  and 
fatal  defect  in  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical schools  ?'^  The  answer  given  is  this :  "  That 
defect  was,  that  though  they  had  in  their  possession 
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that  Zj  y  &C.9  «r,  are  bitter.  Such  a  fact,  be 
it  observed,  is  always  different  from  a  consti" 
tuted  general  fact :  it  is  a  constituted  general 
fact,  after  experiment,  that  z^  y  &c.,  are 
bitter,  or  that  a  number  of  stones,  z^  y  &c., 
have  always  fallen  to  the  ground  after  being 
raised  from  it,  and  left  without  support ;  and 
such  a  general  fact,  after  having  admitted 
the  particulars,  we  are  not  said  to  believe^ 
but  necessarily  to  admit :  but  the  induction 
asserts  more  than  this ;  it  asserts  that  x^  the  un- 
experimented  plants,  are  sour;  or  that  .r,  stones 

facts  and  ideas,  the  ideas  were  not  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  facts.*^  Ideas,  the  consequence  of 
experiment,  cannot  be  here  meant.  That  the  Greeks, 
in  trying  to  account  for  phenomena,  conjectured 
wrongly,  as  all  men  must  who  do  nothing  but  con- 
jecture, and,  therefore,  have  no  experimental  know- 
ledge to  guide  them  in  conjecturing, — does  not  seem 
to  be  all  that  is  meant :  and  yet,  if  any  thing  more 
is  intended,  I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  what 
it  can  be. — May  I  express  my  pleasure  in  the  prospect 
of  further  information  on  this  and  every  other  related 
]>oint,  by  the  promised  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Inductive  Science  ? 
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not  yet  tried,  will  fall  to  the  ground  ;  which 
assertion,  though  after  the  widest  inductive 
evidence,  we  are  not  justly  said  to  admit  as 
necessarily  true,  but  as  being  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  disbelief  or  doubt.  Now  it 
is  knowledge  of  this  kind, — ^knowledge  of 
things  untried, — that  we  require  for  the 
practical  ends  of  life  : — speculative  know- 
ledge is  of  use,  if  we  can  apply  it  to  things 
untried ;  and  the  science  of  quantity  in  the 
abstract  is  therefore  valuable  :  but  on  all 
other  subjects,  our  notions  must  be  tested, 
or  demurred  to,  before  we  make  them  the 
ground  of  further  science,  or  regulate  our 
conduct  by  the  interpretation  they  seem  to 
give  of  facts:  otherwise,  all  we  build  on 
them,  may,  in  the  first  case,  be  useless ;  all 
we  do,  may,  in  the  second  case,  be  perni- 
cious :  useless  in  the  first  case,  because  if 
there  be  nothing  really  correspondent  to  the 
elementary  notion  or  notions  with  which  we 
start,  the  science  will  be  without  applica- 
bility : — pernicious  in  the  second  case,  because 
if  through   ignorance,  impatience,    passion. 


i 
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prejudice,  or  other  cause,  we  wrongly  apply  a 
notion  to  facts,  we  shall  regulate  our  conduct 
with  regard  to  those  facts,  by  that  which  sets 
them  in  a  false  light. 

10.  Requesting  my  reader  will  turn  back  to 
the  twofold  division  of  subjects  in  pages  485, 
486, 1  now  proceed  to  observe,  (following  the 
track  of  my  second  Essay,)  that  as  I  would 
deem  all  the  subjects  in  the  first  division 
things  physical  and  the  department  of  in- 
vestigation belonging  to  them  Physics  ;  so  I 

T 

would  call  all  our  notions  things  metaphy-  | 

sical^  and  the  department  of  investigation 
belonging  to  them  Metaphysics.  Among 
things  physical,  it  will  be  observed  that  I 
place  all  things  which  we  believe,  or  imagine, 
to  have  existence  distinctly  from  our  notions 
of  them,  whether  they  come  within  the  reach 
of  our  senses  or  not*  This  may  be  an  en- 
larged  application  of  the  phrase ;  but  if  no 
rational  objection  can  be  made  to  it,  (and  I 
am  not  aware  that,  there  can,j  I  pretend  that 
such  extension  of  meaning,  will,  for  philo- 
sophical purposes,  be  useful.     It  will  have 


I 
I 
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the  eJBfect  of  bringing  many  of  our  inquiries 
at  once  to  a  proper  point,^will  shew  the 
propriety  of  pushing  them   further  in   the 
direction  so  far  proceeded  in,  or  of  carrying 
them   into  another,    or  of   stopping    them 
altogether  as  futile  or  useless.     Thus,   for 
instance,     things    imaginary    are    included 
among  things   physical,  in  order  that,   the 
moment   we   reach   the   fact  that   they  are 
imaginary,    we  may  pursue  the  appropriate 
mode  of  investigation,  or  cease  to  inquire 
further  concerning  them.     Of  such  pheno- 
mena the  inquiries  would  be  proper,   what 
are  their  corporeal  conditions  or  causes  ? — 
in  what  degree  are  they  under  our  control  ? 
—or  what  power  can  be  acquired  of  controll- 
ing them  ? — and  so  forth.     Again,  whether 
an  image  which  exists  only  in  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  an  accurate  representation  of  any 
thing  that  we  know  really  existing,  may  not, 
nevertheless,  in   some  instances,  be  a  type 
of  something  so  existing,   that  can  be  ap- 
proached in  thought  only  by  such  an  expe- 
dient ?    These,  I  apprehend,  may  very  pro- 
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perly  be  deemed  physical  inquiries,  or  in- 
quiries pertaining  to  things  physical.  Further ; 
among  things  physical,  the  distribution  as- 
sumed above,  places  whatsoever  intelligent 
being  we  believe  to  exist,  of  whom  we  have 
no  certain  notice  by  our  senses.    For  thus  we 
come  at  once  to  the  proper  inquiry — Does 
there  exist  such  a  being  distinctly  from  our 
notion? — And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  only 
kind  of  evidence  the  subject  is  susceptible  of, 
namely,  tlie  inductive,  or  that  which  induces^ 
which  brings  certain  facts  within  the  scope  of 
a  notion  to  account  for  those  facts; — ^facts 
in  themselves  detached,  and,  in   that  state, 
unaccountable,  but  all  of  them  at  once  ex- 
plained,  at  once  interpreted,  by  admitting 
them  within  the  scope  of  that  notion*.   Such 
is  the  kind  of  evidence  we  are  led  to  seek  by 
placing   the   subject  among  those  fitted  for 
physical  inquiry.     A  dijBferent  inception  leads 
to  the  other  mode  of  proof,  the  deductive  or 

*  The  scope  of  the  notion,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  continuation  of  the  lines  in  the  three  figures, 
page  49s. 
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d  priori.  But  this  mode  of  proof  always  in- 
volves, in  the  admissions  required  at  starting, 
the  very  proposition  which  is  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  it  will  accordingly  always  be  found, 
that  all  the  d  priori  demonstrations  of  a  God, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
notions  laid  down  as  axioms,  but  in  reality 
definitions,  that  include  what  is  proposed  to 
be  proved ;  so  that,  when  ail  the  proof  is 
gone  through,  we  have  to  inquire  concerning 
the  ncttions  with  which  we  started— what  are 
they  ?  are  they  notions  only  ?  or  have  they  a 
correspondence  in  things  which  exist  dis- 
tinctly from  them  ?  But  this  is  the  very 
point  we  set  out  to  reach ;  and  if  we 
are  obliged  to  return  to  it,  our  labour  has 
been  in  vain.  I  am  justified,  then,  by  the 
mistaken  process  it  prevents,  in  placing  this 
among  the  subjects  of  physical  inquiry. 
The  distribution,  be  it  remarked,  is  arbi- 
trary,  and  not  meant  to  confound  the  Crea- 
tor  with  the  things  created :  accordingly  we 
can  dismiss  it  the  moment  it  has  answered 
its  purpose,  and  can  consider  the  things  in 
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the  relation  which  the   words   Creator   and 
created  imply. 

11.  We  come  next  to  the  second  class  of 
subjects,  our  notions  of  things,  not  the  things 
themselves.  I  hope  I  have  explained  what 
I  mean  by  notions : — they  are  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  things,  whether  suggested  by  the 
things,  or  applied  to  things, — whether  neces- 
sary, conjectural,  or  inductive, — whether 
right  or  wrong*.  These  I  propose  as  the 
sole  subjects  of  that  branch  of  learning  call- 
ed metaphysics,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
important  subjects,  because  by  them  alone 
we  have  hold  on  the  other  class  of  subjects ; 
and  on  the  further  ground  that  all  systems 
bearing  the  name  metaphysics  have  been 
found,  and  are,  utterly  useless,  so  far  as  they 

*  They  can  be  wrong  in  this  way :  we  bring  within 
the  scope  of  a  notion  facts  which  belong  not  to  it, 
and  then  hold  the  notion  as  including  these  facts. 
Abstractly,  all  notions  are  right;  it  would  be  im- 
pugning creative  justice  to  think  otherwise: — the  no- 
tions even  of  a  madman  are  wrong  only  by  being 
wrongly  applied. 
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deviate  in  proposition,  or  in  their  manner  of 
following  up  their  purpose,  from  the  subjects 
and  plan   of   inquiry   contemplated    above. 
And  I  maintain  that  a  systematic  study  on 
the  basis  I  propose  would  long  ago  have  been 
made  of  this  class  of  subjects,  if  not  under 
the  name  metaphysics,  of  some  other  name, 
if  philosophers   had  not  been  led  astray  at 
first  by  wrong  theories  of  perception  and  of 
the  origin  of  ideas ;  and  subsequently,  when 
these  theories  were  set  aside,  which  was  not 
till  of  late  years,  by  continuing,  as  a  principle 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  part  of  the  old  doc- 
trine, which  ascribed  intellectual  phenomena 
to  a  something  entirely  distinct  and  different 
from  all  of  which  the  senses  give  us  notice : 
for  this  led  this  new  school  of  teachers  to 
assume,  that  while  the  business  of  the  phi- 
losopher in  physics  was  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  operations  of  the  world  of 
matter,  that  of  the  philosopher  in  metaphy- 
sics was  to  inquire  concerning  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  world  of  mind.     And  this 
plausible   division   of  labour   was   the  more 
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readily  accepted,  from  its  seeming  to  be  the 
same  in  purpose  (which  it  is  not)  with  the 
division  of  subjects  stated  above.  The  pre- 
tence indeed  was  now  given  up  of  resolving 
ideas  into  sensations ;  but  the  new  inquiries, 
though  often  rightly  conducted,  were  at- 
tended only  by  accidental  profit,  because  the 
purpose  held  out  as  the  end,  and  the  prin- 
ciple assumed  at  the  beginning,  were  unphi- 
losophical  and  improper.  Locke  had  com- 
menced with  a  proper  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  "inquiring  into  the  original,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge:"  but  he 
wanted  the  light  which  the  Scotch  philoso- 
phers have  let  in  on  what  first  presented  it- 
self for  his  examination.  For  though  he  did 
not  designedly  take  up  the  ancient  theories  of 
perception,  he  was  embarrassed  by  them,  and 
prevented  from  accurately  stating  the  facts 
that  came  before  him.  He  justly  considers 
that  all  our  knowledge  arises  from  sensation ; 
but  his  mode  of  explanation  is  faulty,  inas- 
much as  he  makes  our  sensations  the  mate- 
rials of  our  knowledge  instead  of  the  occa- 
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Sions  of  it.  This  egregious  error,  which  per- 
haps in  him  was  rather  in  mode  of  speaking 
than  in  thought,  was  received  implicitly  as  a 
fundamental  principle  by  his  professed  dis- 
ciples, including  the  French  idealogists ;  and 
is  also  at  the  bottom  of  some  systems  that,  in 
profession,  stand  apart  from  his : — it  is,  for 
instance,  if  I  understand  his  English  inter- 
preters correctly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  meta- 
physics of  Kant  But  the  interpretation  of 
Locke's  doctrine,  under  the  clear  light  which 
the  Scotch  philosophers  have  let  in  by  the 
demolition  of  the  ancient  theories  of  per- 
ception, and  the  further  light  of  later  science, 
is  to  the  following  purpose  :  Man  has 
no  original  knowledge :  other  animals  have 
original  knowledge;  that  is,  instincts,  and 
these  are  joined  with  their  sensations:  but 
man  has  senses,  and  has  powers  of  intel- 
lect :  his  senses  give  activity  to  his  intellect : 
he  acquires  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge 
so  connects  itself  with  his  sensations,  that 
eventually  we  have  scarcely  any  sensations 
purely,  but  only  perceptions, —  that  is  to  say, 
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with  every  sensation  we  have  a  state  of  intel- 
lection— ^we  have  not  only  an  effect  on  the 
sensorium,  but  some  knowledge  or  notion 
awakened  or  renewed  by  that  effect.  Further, 
though  the  sensations  which  are  linked  with 
our  notions,  never  occur  without  suggesting 
the  notions^  yet  the  notions  themselves  occur 
through  other  means  :— they  occur  not  only 
by  direct  affections  on  the  sensorium,  but 
by  neurotic  affections  of  a  retro-active  kind, 
when  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  impinged 
from  without.  Notions  excited  or  accom- 
panied in  this  manner,  are  not  percep- 
tions but  conceptions ;  and  under  certain 
circumstances  of  combination,  are  ascribed  to 
a  power  we  call  imagination.  And  by 
another  means, — a  means  most  important  to 
our  race, — are  the  notions  we  have  once  ac- 
quired, brought  and  kept  within  our  reach, 
either  for  present  application,  or  for  the  aug- 
menting of  our  knowledge  ; — by  Language. 
It  is  because  he  is  the  inventor  and  user  of 
this  Instrument  of  Reason,  because  he  is 
created  with  powers  that  inevitably  lead  to 
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its  invention,  that  man   takes  a  station  far 
above  all  other  animals.     By  the  intervention 
of  lingual  signs,  he  clears, — he  disentangles 
his  notions   from   the  original  occasions  of 
suggestion,  and  fixes  them  for  purely  specu- 
lative use, — for  carrying  on   long  trains  of 
thought,  independently  of  things  physical, 
till  having  attained  important  conclusions,  he 
re-applies  them  to  such  things,  and  so  has  an 
enlarged  understanding  of  them.     By  words, 
we    may  be    said   to  give   permanent,  and 
almost  physical  existence   to  thought :   we 
speak  of  a  man's  thoughts  as  being  given  to 
the  world,  and  existing  for  ever  in  his  works : 
though,    independently   of   the    signs    that 
summon  it,  thought  is  nothing  but  a  state  of 
intellect,  which  might  be  impossible  to  others, 
and  even,  a  second  time,  to  the  individual^ 
the  causes  which  produced  it  never  recurring, 
and  no  phenomena  arising  to  require  it  for 
interpreting  them.     In  the  process  of  gather- 
ing knowledge,  we  can  scarcely  attribute  too 
much  to  the  agency  and  aid  of  language ; 
but  we   shall   think  wrongly,  if  we  believe 
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that  our  early  knowledge  which  was  gained 
before  we  associated  it  with  words,  was  less 
the  effect  of  reason  than  our  latest  and  most 
abstract  ideas.     Kant  indeed  makes  percep- 
tion and  conception   (intuition  is  the  word 
used  by  his  English  interpreters  for  percep- 
tion) to  be  the  work  of  the  understanding 
distinct  from  reason,  and  assigns  to  reason 
only  those  things  to  which  are  denied  the  con- 
ditions of  time  and  space.    First,  according 
to  his  doctrine,  come  sensations,  which  are 
received  by  the  faculties  of  time  and  space  : 
then  comes  the  plastic  power  of  understand- 
ing, which  gives  form  to  these  materials :  but 
beyond  all  this  lie  the  regions  of  pure  reason, 
in  which  are  originated  the  ideas  of  infinite 
or  absolute  cause,  absolute  totality,  absolute 
limitation  ;  and  the  like  ;  giving  us  the  ideas 
of  the  soul,  of  a  First  Cause,  and  of  all  things 
that  lie  beyond  intuition,  (i.  e.  perception,) 
and  conception.     It  is  of  little  moment  if  I 
should  not  state  this  doctrine  quite  correctly; 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  no  such 
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apparatus  is  wanted  to  account  for  the  facts 
it  is  brought  to  explain  ;  and  that  the  very 
first  step  taken  to  raise  the  system,  is  op- 
posed to  an  inductive — a  physical  fact;  for  sen- 
sations are  not  the  materials  of  knowledge,  but 
only  the  occasions.  The  next  step  in  Kantian 
philosophy,  namely,  that  time  and  space  are  in 
the  mind,  and  have  no  existence  without^ 
contradicts  a  notion  we  acquire  with  our  first 
convictions,  and  find  next  to  impossible  to 
set  aside.  Before  a  notion  of  this  kind  is 
dispensed  with,  the  impugner  is  bound  to 
shew  that  it  leads  to  inextricable  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  account  for  facts;  that  it 
can  have  entered  with  an  imperfect  induction; 
and  that  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  in- 
duction includes  the  opposite  notion.  In 
this  manner,  astronomers  proceeded  when 
the  change  was  made  of  the  Ptolemaic  for 
the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe.  The 
common  notion,  that  the  sun  moved  round 
the  earth,  and  that  the  latter  was  stationary, 
involved  them  in  difficulties  which  could  not 
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be  surmounted :  then  came  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  notion  had  not  entered  with  an 
imperfect  induction,  namely,  that  whenever 
any  object  crosses  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  the 
object  is  the  moving  body : — and  then,  whe- 
ther a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  induction 
does  not  include  the  opposite  notion,  namely, 
that  when  an  object  crosses  the  eye,  it  may  be 
that  the  spectator  moves,  and  not  the  object. 
Such  was  the  proceeding  of  astronomers 
before  they  dispensed  with  the  ordinary 
notion  of  celestial  phenomena,  and  adopted 
the  other.  Do  the  Kantists  proceed  in  this 
manner,  when  they  propose  to  set  aside  a 
notion  fixed  far  more  deeply  in  general  con- 
viction ?  Do  they  propose,  by  the  notion 
which  is  to  supplant  it,  to  account  for  facts 
otherwise  unaccountable  ?  Not  so ;  but  the 
new  notion  is  brought  in  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  its  author  may  be  able  to  build  a 
system  on  a  physical  untruth.  Have  the 
Kantists  shewn  that  the  common  notion  can 
have  entered  with  an  imperfect  induction  ? 

Fa 
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— Have  they    shewn    that  their  notion    is 
included  in  a  wider  and  more  satisfactory 
induction  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind.     And  yet 
this  dogma  has  been  permitted  to  its  author ; 
and  a  whole  system  rests  upon  it ;  and  there 
are  people  who  receive  this  system ;  and  a 
worthy  gentleman  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with,   teaches  it  gratuitously  in 
charity  schools,  and  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  it  linked  with  another  system— 
the  practical  methods  of  teaching  invented 
and  used  by  Mr.  Wilderspin ;   a  gentleman 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education  are 
of  so  completely  opposite  a  character  to  my 
friend's,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  putting 
their   names  together  on  the  pages  of  the 
same  memorial  to  Parliament,  but  that  they 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters. — I  must 
be  excused  for  thus  taking  part  against  one 
whose   motives  I  honour,  and  whose  inde- 
fatigable constancy  to  his  purpose  I  admire. 
In  the  same  proportion  that  he  is  earnest  in 
propagating  what  he  conceives  to  be  science. 
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I,  who  am  convinced    it  is  delusion,   am 
earnest  to  undermine  the  props  on  which  it 
rests.     I  have  no  hope  of  undeceiving  him : 
but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  study  of 
metaphysics   may  be  placed  on   a  footing, 
which   will    render    such   delusions  as  the 
Kantian     philosophy    hereafter     impossible. 
There   is,   indeed,   nothing  of  an  imposing 
aspect  in  my  proposed  study;    nothing  of 
that  by  which  many  systems  have  won  on 
public  favour  in  their  day.    It  would  disperse 
the  mysterious  elements  that  enter  into  the 
structure  of  such  systems,  and  prevent  them 
from  being  again  used  with  similar  effect; 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  without 
the   charm   which  mystery  brings  to  many 
minds.     We  are  apt  to  be  fascinated,  when 
told  that  our  real  existence,  even  now,  is  in 
eternity,  while  we  seem  to  live  in  time  and 
space  ;  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  infinite,  of 
a  first  cause,   and   the  like,   are  the   pure 
emanations  of  a  higher  faculty  than  that  by 
which  we  understand,  for  temporary  ends. 
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the  things  of  sense.     How  flat,  after  this,  to 
affirm,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  our  highest  ideas 
as   well  as  our  lowest,  from  the  operations 
of  the  same  power, — intellection,   wherever 
that  power   may  reside  in  us,  or  whatever 
be  its  conditions,  or  its  organ,  or  its  organs, 
if  it  have  organs :  for  these  are  inquiries  I 
leave  to  physics.     The  notion  of  the  inflnite, 
springs,  as  we  have  seen,  from  notions  origin- 
ally suggested  by  things  of  sense  ;  and,  like 
these,  has  its  appropriate  occasion  of  sugges- 
tion :   we  cannot  help  receiving  it,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  repugnant  to  reason, 
although   when    we    have    received    it,    we 
cannot,  by  any  imagination,  realise  the  thing : 
we  can,  indeed,   substitute  an  image  of  the 
indefinite  or  un-ended  as  a  type  of  the  thing, 
but  we  can  do  no  more.    On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  reason  in 
the  notion  of  the  infinite,  as  applied  to  time, 
space,  power,  goodness,  and  the  like;  so  there 
is  none  to  that  of  a  limit  to  a  chain  which 
we  carry  to  the  utmost  verge  of  experience. 
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and  imagine  to  extend  beyond  it, — the  chain 
of  effects  and  causes.  For  though  it  is  true 
that  our  experience  of  a  beginning  is  always 
that  of  a  relative  beginning,  and  we  have  no 
experience  of  a  limit  either  way  to  the  chain 
of  events  which  is  constantly  in  progress 
before  us  i  yet,  having  the  two  abstract 
notions,  a  beginning,  and  a  limit,  we  no  sooner 
try  to  follow  up  the  chain  of  effects  and 
causes  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience, — 
than  finding  ourselves  bewildered  and  lost, 
we  are  glad  when  the  occasion  suggests  a 
notion  to  rest  on, — the  notion  of  a  Rrst 
Cause, — that  which  limits  the  chain  otherwise 
infinite, — that  which  is  a  beginning  of  all 
other  beginnings.  There  is  no  absurdity  in 
this  notion,  any  more  than  in  its  opposite, 
namely,  the  notion  of  causes  and  effects 
without  beginning  and  without  end :  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  eitlier  of  them 
as  notions.  If  things  exist  distinct  from 
those  notions,  they  are,  in  our  doctrine,  things 
physical.     But  such  real  things  cannot  both 
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exists  and  one  must  exist, — that  is  to  say,  an 
infinite  order  or  succession  of  events,  each 
event  having  its  previous  and  following  event; 
— Or,  a  First  Cause  of  all.  And  if  either  of 
these  exists  as  a  thing  physical,  that  is,  as 
a  thing  distinct  from  the  notion,  since  we  can 
neither  perceive,  nor  conceive,  nor  adequately 
imagine  it,  we  shall  be  led  to  assume  a  type» 
and  make  it  stand  for  the  reality.  This 
accordingly  we  do.  The  atheist,  sets  up 
his  image, — the  experimented  causes  and 
effects,  which  have  their  causes  of  like  kind, 
and  these  causes,  other  causes;  and  so  on, 
till  the  indefinite  represents  the  infinite. 
The  theist,  starting  with  horror  from  so 
dreary  a  god,  (for  after  all  it  is  a  god,) 
turns  to  the  other  belief,  that  of  a  First 
Cause.  But  a  First  Cause  is  an  intelligent 
Cause,— one  that  upholds  and  moves  the 
universe  by  an  ever-active  will ;  one  that 
knows,  and  provides  for,  and  disposes  of  all 
his  creatures;  one  that,  by  his  rational 
creatures,   can    be   approached  as  a  Guide, 
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a  Friend,  a  Father.  These,  too,  are  only 
images  that  faintly  shadow  forth  the  Being 
whom  the  theist  believes  in ;  but  what  images 
when  compared  with  the  lifeless  statue  set 
up.  by  the  atheist!  and  how  preferable,  in 
their  likely  effect  upon  the  heart,  to  the 
unembodied  abstraction  of  the  philosophical 
deist!  The  aspect  investing  the  unknown 
that  is  above,  and  beneath,  and  around  us, 
is  different  according  to  the  different  instruc- 
tion which  each  individual  mind  receives,  or 
gives  itself.  What  that  aspect  is,  and  what 
the  correspondent  instruction,  which  best  be- 
fits our  present  wants,  and  our  future  ad- 
vancement, it  is  not  the  privilege  of  human 
learning  to  reveal ;  but  human  learning  may 
and  ought  to  collect  the  materials,  for  en- 
abling a  judgement  to  be  formed,  which, 
among  these  many  aspects,  is  the  preferable. 
Here,  however,  we  touch  upon  the  objects  of 
learning,  and  so  get  beyond  the  subjects  that 
were  sketched  for  notice  a  few  pages  back : 
I  therefore  here  close  my  remarks^  and  with 
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them  the  Essays  of  which  this  is  the  third, 
and  will  be  the  last. 

1 2.  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion :  that 
in  putting  the  three  essays  into  one  volume, 
and  publishing  them  as  **  Beginnings  of  a 
new  School  of  Metaphysics,"  I  pretend  to 
have  accomplished  thus  much :  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  true  relation  between  thought 
and  language ; — I  have  shown  how  intellec- 
tion begins ;  (Sequel,  Sect.  1 1 ;) — I  have 
proved  the  error  in  purpose  of  all  systems  of 
metaphysics,  Locke's  excepted ; — and  I  have 
distinguished  the  province  of  metaphysics,  by 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation,  from  that  of  phy- 
sics. If  I  have  accomplished  so  much,  I 
need  not  apologize  for  the  manifold  imper- 
fections of  my  volume.  It  might  have  been 
without  some  of  these,  and  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  public  with  more  of  unity  in  shape ; 
but  I  have  done  the  best  that  circumstances 
allowed  me. 
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